Playing for safety 


is always wise where health is concerned. When 
father comes home, mother hints at a quick wash 
with Lifebuoy before the romp, then there will be i 
no danger from the germ-laden dust and grime of 
the crowded city. Mother isn't fussy. She's very 
sensible. She knows that cleanliness with Lifebuoy 
Soap is the best possible step anyone could take 
towards health. 


The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence 
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That 


" Kruschen " 
Feeling! 


“ He never could do it," you say? Well, 
perhaps he couldn't. But he feels like doing 
it. You'll feel the same, too, every day of 
your life, when you've made up your mind 
to practise the Kruschen habit of health— 
the habit of the “ little daily dose." 


Not One Salt but Six 


Again the voice of the doubter is heard: “ How 
can just a single salt do all this? I've taken Epsom 
and Glauber many a time, and never yet had a 
glimpse of that ' Kruschen * feeling.” 

Epsom and Glauber! Brimstone and treacle! 
Castor-oil and syrup of squills! You might as well 
chew a bunch of grapes and wonder why you remain 
sober. a 

Kruschen is nol a single salt. Epsom and 
Glauber are, and therefore perform but a single 
function. They are merely a part of the treatment 
you need. 

But Kruschen, the one and only Kruschen, is a 
blend of six different salis, each of which has a 
different duty to perform. Because, owing to the 
artificial life you lead, your system is prevented 
from supplying itself naturally with these six vital 
salts, you suffer from depressicn, headaches. undue 
fatigue, indigestion, “ nerves "—lo say nothing of 
rheumatism, gout and other ills caused by impurities 
of the blood and derangement of the inner 
mechanism. 


NOW IN 3 SIZES 


Kruschen Salts are now sold by 
all chemists in bottles of three 
sizes at the following prices:— 
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It’s the little daily dose that does it! 


Kruschen Salts prevent all these ills. They not 
only rid the body of all clogging waste matter, but 
they act directly on the blood stream, purifying and 
invigorating it and filling every vein in your system 
with tingling health and vitality. Remember—it’s the 
little daily dose that does it. So make up your mind 
here and now to start and maintain the daily habit 
of health, and you will soon find yourself wonder- 
ing how you ever got on in the old days without 
this splendid aid to fitness. A 1/9 bottle contains 
96 morning “ pinches.” Get a bottle to-day. 
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Womans sweetest attribute 
Whether blonde or brunette, charm and 
real loveliness are just a matter of skin 
beauty, and Pond's Vanishing Cream is 
the boudoir secret of such charm. 

This wonderful Vanishing Cream—known 
the world over for its purity—will bring 
to the complexion the delicate colourings 
and lovelier softness and clearness of skin 
health so much desired. No massage—it 
feeds the pores, and eradicates and wards 
off redness, roughness and skin blemishes. 
For night use, to cleanse the pores’ of 
impurities, use Pond's Cold Cream. It 
softens, soothes and purifies, 

“TQ SOOTHE & SMOOTH YOUR SKIN.” 
From all Chemists and Stores in jars at 1/3 and 


TA 


. «l6; and tubes 71d. (handbag sizc) 
como Ueene"FREE SAMPLES z 
"Pounds Extract Co. will send, e receipt of 3d. £ 


: in stamps for postage and pack ing, a "sample : 
i tube of both Vanishing Cream and Cold C : 


POND'S EXTRACT C 
Southampton Row LONDON. W.C.1. 


RESTAURANT CAR EXPRESSES 


BETWEEN 


KING’S CROSS 


LONDON LIVERPOOL ST. 


MARYLEBONE 


AND 
EASTERN COUNTIES MIDLANDS 
PRINCIPAL YORKSHIRE TOWNS 
NORTH OF ENGLAND SCOTLAND 


EAST COAST ROUTE 
SHORTEST AND QUICKEST 


KING'S CROSS ANp SCOTLAND 
THE CONTINENT v4 HARWICH 


OFFICE - 
ul! Travel Information obtainable from any L.N. E. R. 

or NP Managers at Liverpool Street Station, LONDON, E.C.2; YORK; Waverley "ou 2 
EDINBURGH; or Traffic Superintendent, L.N.E.R., ‘ABERDEEN. 
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INFLUENZA 
PREVENTED 
AND CURED 


Mrs. Lee, of 
Chorley Wood, 


qerites ¢ 


«T. SHOULD like to express my very great confidence in Phosferine 
as à family remedy. Especially in times of epidemic like the 
present influenza wave, I am convinced that Phosferine is a sure 
safeguard and keeps at bay this dreaded malady. At the first signs 
of a chill or cold—which so often is the forerunner of Influenza— 
myself and family resort to Phosferine and we find that the threat- 
ened attack is warded off. We have come through several epidemics, 
and I firmly believe that the reason we have escaped is our early 
resort to Phosferine. I have found it also an excellent remedy for 
neuralgia, rheumatic pains, and indeed all nerve troubles. During 
times of epidemic I think everyone should know that in Phosferine 
is safety.” ‘ 
Phosferine exercises real and lasting benefit upon everybody's system, 
it invigorates brain and body naturally, and is given with equally 


good results to the children as to adults, ‘The advantage of 
taking Phosferine is immediate—it makes you well and keeps you well. 


" PHOSFERIN 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza ^ Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 

Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness. Neuritis Malaria 

Indigestion Premature Decay E Faintness Rheumatism 

Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion ' Brain Fag Headache ` 

Exhaustion Loss of Appetite ke Anemia Sciatica 

From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
ae 
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FURNITURE CREAM  : 
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% “ Makes good furniture better. T 
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|. WONDER-WORKER RHEUMATISM 


A natural, unfailing cure. Instant relie! - 
Iis Canse and CURE by within 
aM ne 


ing and comforting. NO DOCTORS. NO MEDICINES. 
Lasts a life-time. Price 7/6. ach of sting, D 


i i R during sleep. No dis fort oi ete, No one knew you are t r ; only your 
Guplenaatness. "Te enjoy good healih,slcep and rest, no man inprical appcurinec will tell the tale. CURES WHEN 
or woman should be without it. From all Chemists throughout ALL OTHER MEANS FAIL. d PLO. for100, which 


the world, or direct from Wonder-Worker Co., Coventry House, pays for everything, post free, and mention this magazine, 
South Place, London, E.0.2, with complete instructions in plain JOHN H. GAUNT, 


J wrappers, post free on receipt of Post Office Order for 7/6. Room 11, St. Dunstan s Chambers, 10-11 Fetter Lanz, London, E.C.4 
< Money returned If dissatisfied. Booklet free. 


Norwell’s distinguished Footwear. 


will suit the tastes of all who care about the cut and quality of the shoes they wear, 
Made from splendid leather—carefully selected—on the most up-to-date lasts, 
Norwell’s shoes wear and go on wearing, keeping 


5 9 their first comfortable fit and smart 
OrUelL$ = | 


: When ordering 
$ "D, th’ Ft A state size usually 
| eri 00 wear worn and send 4 
" Direct from Scotland” pencilled outline of the stock- 
inged foot, obtained by running 
pencil round foot resting lightly 
on paper. Perfect fit assured. ` 
A ‘single shoe or bool is 
gladly sent on aporoval 
to any address in Gt. 

Britain on receipt 
of 9d. to cover 
postage. 


35/- 
POST FREE 
Lady's “ Piper” 
Brogue, Style A2. One of 

* our highest-grade brogues. An ex- 
ciusive style cut from selected Black Box 
Calf or Brown Willow Calfskin. Best butt leather 
soles, Tassel laces. A particularly charming - 
model. Very reasonably priced for a brogue 
this type. Sizes and half sizes. 


POST FREE 


Re ; 

? ` THE NORWE. ANTEE.—Money re- .* 
Gent's “ Braemore,” Style G7. A light-weight, snug-fitting Nantladiin RU Ae Ud be the least 
shoe, soled with pure crépe rubber. Suitable for all sportswear, dissatisfaction. - i 
Very comfortable, no seams or ridges to chafe feet. Cut from 3 


n " T Orders from abroad receive special 
special selection of Brown Willow Calfskin. attention. ` Postage abroad Extra. 


stearate lustroted: Catalogues NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR Ltd. 
ta wee PERTH | . ECM. SCOTLAND. 


Trust 


you, 


F you have tried. almost 

everything else come to us. 
Where others fail is where we 
have our greatest success 
Send the attached coupon to- 
day and we will send you free 
our illustrated book on Rupture 
and its cure,, showing our 
Appliance, and giving you 
prices and names of many 
people who have tried it and 
werecured. Itis instant relief 
when all others fail. Remem- 
ber, we use no salves, no har- 
ness, no lies. 


We send it on trial to prove 
that what we say is true. You 
are the judge, and once having 
seen our illustrated book and 
read it, you will be as enthu- 
siastic as our hundreds of pa- 
tients whose letters youcan also 
read. Fill in the free coupon 
below and post it to-day. It is 
well worth your time, whether 
you try our Appliance or not. 


Remember. 


We send the Appliance on 
trial to prove that what we 
say is true. You are to be the 
judge. “Fill in the free coupon 
below and post to-day. 

If in London, call at our 
consulting-rooms. Experienced 
and capable fitters for ladies 
and gentlemen. 


(Please write 
plainly) ... 


369989 SLL AAE 


We have told y 


From a photograph of Mr. C. E. 
Brooks, inventor of the Appliance, 
who cured himself, and whose ex- 
perience has since benefited thou- 


sands, If ruplured, write to-day. 


“Cured—I am more 
than thankful.” 


Vine Cottage, Sawston, 
Near Cambridge. 

It is the first time in my life that 
I have ever given anyone a testi- 
monial. The Appliance doesall that 
you claim for it. 

Since I purchased one I am more 
than thankful 1 did it. It has been 
a blessing to me, for my hernia has 
all disappeared, and I can do my 
work with pleasure, and do not feel 
any ill effects from coughing. In 
fact, I could dispense with the Appli- 
ance altogether but for the fact it is 
so light and comfortable to wear. 

I can recommend it to anyone who 
is afllicted. You are at liberty to 
use this letter as you please.— Yours 
faithfully, F. WEBB. 


l - Free Information Coupon. 
Brooks Appliance Co., Ltd., 
(1516x) 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me by post, in plain wrapper, your Illustrated Book and ful | 
information about your Appliance for the cure of rupture. | 


69/6969 689698989 68:69 60) 69 6962167768 


uptured ? 
Throw Away Your Truss! 


For many years we have been telling you that no Truss will ever help 
: ou that the only truly comfortable and scientific 
device for holding rupture is the Brooks Rupture Appliance, and that It Is 


Sent on Trial to Prove it. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the 
Brooks Rupture Appliance. 


i. It is absolutely the only 
Appliance of the kind on the 
market to-day, and in it are 
embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for 
years, 


2. The Appliance for retain- 
ing the rupture cannot be thrown 
out of position. 


3. Beiug an air cushion of soft 
rubber, it clings closely to the 
body, yet never blisters or causes 
irritation. 


4. Unlike the ordinary so- 
called pads, used in other trusses, 
it is not cumbersome or ungainly. 


s. It is small, soft, and pliable, 
and positively cannot be detected 
through the clothing. 


6. The soft, pliable bands hold- 
ing the Appliance do not give one 
the unpleasant sensation of wear- 
ing a harness. 


7. There is nothing about it to 
get foul, and when it becomes 
soiled it can be washed without 
injuring it in-the least. 


8. There are no metal springs 
in the Appliance to torture one 
by cutting and bruising the flesh. 


9. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the 
very best that money can buy, 
making it a durable and safe 
Appliance to wear. 


1o. Our reputation for honesty 
and fair dealing is so thoroughly 
established by an experience of 
over thirty years of dealing with 
the public, and' our prices are so 
reasonable, our terms:so fair, that 
there certainly should be no hesi- 
tancy in sending the free coupon 
to-day. 


| N ACCUEILLE RUN 


he’d pop through the door 
of that sweet-shop 

and ask for a quarter 
of those fine caramels 
with the lovely flavour 
and the nuts in them. 


And the girl would say: 
* Oh! you mean : 


7 CLARNICO 
LILY BRAZILS ”— 


smiling - because 

she Bkes a youngster 

who knows a good | thing 
. when he’s tasted it. 


` But he hasn’t got 8d. 
So he can’t. 
You have— 
So you can. 
And if you’re wise 
You will! 


| sk for 
CLARNICO 


LILY BRAZILS 


Sd. per à lb. 


; SOM in Bne Chocolate -= - 9d. per i bi 


London. 


Jf he had 8° 


A Pot or a Pan, a Bath or a Kettla, 

No matter which.kind, no matter which metal, 
When they spring a teak, oh! why worry in vain? 
For FLUXITE and solder will mend tho; again. 


OLDER is the only real substance 
for mending leaks. Substitutes 
will do for a while, but for a while 
only, for they either come apart or 
work loose. Therefore make sure of 
the job by Soldering with the aid of 
FLUXITE—the Flux that 

Soldering so easy. 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in 
tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 
Ask your ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to snow 
you the ncat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years in 
constant use. It contains a special "'smallspace " 

Soldering Iron with non-heating inetal handle,a Pocket 
Blow-Latnp, Fluxite, Solder,etc., and fuil instructions. 
Price 7/6. Write to us should you | be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD., 220 Bevington St., Bermonuszy, Eng. 


For thei tool-kit of your car or motor cycle : 
jobs about the home. : 


Lo : 


y soldering 


makes 


Now Spring is here 


This Spring, as never before, beauty is 
demanded in feminine footwear, and ‘as 
always MASCOT Shoes intelligently in- 
terpret Fashion's latest caprice. But, what 
is more, their standard of quality is com- 
mensurale with their style, and the daintiest 
models give just as much comfort and 
service as do the Oxford and Derby 
shapes. Visit the local Depot and see 
the many delightful MASCOT Shoes 
on display. 


MASCOT 
Shoes from 18/6 per pr. 


Write to-day for delightful Booklet of Spring 
Styles and name of nearest Agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO, NORWICH. - 


KE YOUR HAIR BEAUTIFUL 

Write to-day for Free Booklet— 
‘The Henna Cult of Hair Beauty.’ 

MAISON C. CHAVENTRE, 289 Oxfort 


Street, W.1. 
Of al! Chemists and Hairdressers, 


=) HENNA SHAMPOO T— 


WIND, RAIN 
OR SHINE 


indermere 


Eve Y ywhere 


ui 


i i: ms : 
SAMPLE VEIL f/f POST FREE 


W, LAKE LTD... 


6&7, C.-M.. REDGROSS ST. LONDON, E.C-1: 


| 
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Given the nucleus of ambition and average 
ability; a Metropolitan College postal training 
brings swiftly in its wake Progress, as fleet- 
footed as Mercury. The call to high responsi- 
bility—with remuneration in proporlion—can be 
depended on to come to the man or woman 
who is obvíously qualified. 


Hundreds of students of the Metropolitan 
College have “jumped” into highly-paid 
executive positions direct from lowly places 
on the clerical staff (in many instances, even. 
before completion of the training), simply be- 
cause it was known to their superiors that they 
were ready—equipped with valuable Specialised 
Knowledge, and fitted for rapid advancement. 


SPECIALISED POSTAL COURSES 


in Secretaryship, Accountancy, Costing, Adver- 
tising, Insurance, Banking, Matriculation, for 
the Bachelor of Commerce Degree of London 
University, etc., 


TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME. 


Under the guidance of the College Directors 
of Studies, individualised postal training be- 
comes a pleasant occupation for leisure hours at 
home, yet a few short months of application 
will completely revolutionise a student's pros- 
pects, bringing assured success within easy 
reach. 


Every progressive man and woman will find 
the College “ GUIDE. TO CAREERS " (140 
pages), an absorbingly interesting and informa- 
tive volame. Write for a free copy to-day. 


In a single year, more than 3,000 Successes, 
including 64 Honours, Prizes, etc., have been 
gained by students of the College, at the 
recognised professional Accountancy, Secretarial, 
Banking and Insurance examinations ‘alone. 


Many intensely prac- Moderate fees, 
tical non-examination by instalments if 
courses. desired. 


METROPOLITAN 
COLLEGE, Dept. C.M., 


ST. ALBANS, 


M 
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i OVERALLS 

: For Wash and Wear , 

5 Hercules Overalls and Frocks still l 

l excel for daily wear both of children 

1 “CEPHOS” is a perfectly wonderful and adults. No other fabric gives 

discovery of medical science, which greater satisfaction or [ 
if b a e AD stands such constant wash- | 

1 removes pain as if by magic. It is th in without EE EG 5 

: physician's remedy, and can | be taken with tive appearance, | 


absolute safety. Invaluable for 


LUMBAGO, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, 
NEURITIS, INFLUENZA. 


Our Guarantee. 
You are invited to try * CEPHOS "-FREE ara cec 


s Ps Mother and Child," 
Every genuine Hercules / DSrmeHE bears the 


OF CHARGE by writing to-day for a | - pavioticraand Chidi Beret x is guar- 
H ntee ou ` 
sample packet. Full-sized boxes can be unsatisfactory in washior MEUS j 
obtained (Powder or Tablets) from Boots, will at once replace it FREE OF CHAR 
Most Drapers stock" * Hercule, e$. d yours 
Taylors’, and all chemists at 1/3 and 3/-, aces not. lease sena fo us for ratferns. 


or post fae ded pm | JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. 


CEPHOS LIMITED, : BLACKBURN. Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
I TT OT TRIES (Wholceelerend Shipping only. supplied 
- - | MRT 


mmm 
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| For the 
upholstering 
of furniture 


*“Rexine " Leathercloth is 
ideal, it looks just like 
leather, wears better and 
costs considerably less. 
Your furnishing house can 
show you samples of the 
many and varied leather , 
grains and colourings. 
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REXINE LTD, REXINE WORKS, HYDE, © 
Nr. Manchester 


L London : 42 Newgate Stree!, EC 


? Tu ij d 
When "buying see 
thal " Rexine” is ^ 
specified’ on the 


i} 
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invoice lo prevent 
substitution. 
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WHY BE TOO FAT? 


REGAIN YOUR HEALTH y 
AND BEAUTY <] 

and reduco your weight quickly 4 

"lag the towering f J 

ment NOW, It jas 


ina singlo day and night 
Your Chemist Sells It, 
Sold in powder and liquid, by 
Roots (00 branches, and all 
Chemists & tho world o 
Price 3/- and 5/-, or power 
in plain wrapper direct from the 
ANTIPON CO. (Desk 9) 
27, Store St., London, W.C.1 


euni 
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JOHN BOND'S 


MARKING INK. 


MARK3 CLEANLY and NEVER RUNS, 
FOR USE WITH OR WITH UT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND I3 PREFERRED) 

Sold at all Chemists, Stationers & Stores, 6d, & 1s. 
Used In the Royal Households, 


But restore your grey ant 
faded hairs tocneir natural 
colour with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality o1 deepening greyness to the former colour in a lew da 
thus securing a , reserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retain 
their position 2i. Sold Evorywhore, 2/- 

Lo r's mives health to the Hairan restores the natural colour. It 
ceanses the scalp. anu makes the most perfect Ha.r Dressing. 

This world-iameu Hair Restorer is prepared by the great Haie 
Specialists, J. PRPPEI. & Co., Ltd, 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 
§.E1, and can be obtained airect ‘rom them vy post, vr trom any 
chemists and stores throughout the world, 


SULPHOLIN E 


"his. famoüs iton yul-kly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring à cieic 
conipicaion, The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable puuples, disfigur- 
inj Drotcries obsunate eczei disappear by applyimy SULPHOLINE, 
which renders the skin |, ot soit, clear, supple, comfortable, Foe 
42 ycars it has been the romeuy tor 


Sruptions Psoriasis Eczoma Blotches 
Pimples Roughness Scurt Spots 
Reaness Rashes . Acne | Rosea 


Sulphoiine i$ prepared by the great Skü Specialists, J. PEPPEN & Co., 


- « Ltd., 12 Bedtord Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles ac 


Want 3/-, N can be obtained direct irom thew by post or trom aay 
Chemist» and’ Stores throughout the world. 


"THE 


President 
Chairman -  - 
Vice-Chairman - 
Treasurer = - 


“CRYSTAL PALACE” | 


THE LITTLE ONES CAN 
made whole and happy if you will send to - 


INFANTS HOSPITAL, 


Vincent Square, Westminster, 


“your mite towards the expenses. 


- .. - HRH, PRINCESS MARY VISCOUNTESS LASCELLES ` 
- J.GOMER BERRY, Esq. : 

- Maj-Gen. LORD CHEYLESMORE, K.C.MG. K.C.V.O. 

- ROBERT MOND, Esa. 

- Medical Director- - ERIC PRITCHARD, Esq. MD, M.R.C.P. - - B 


. THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER _ 


of Possession 


A woman who has bought Ciro Pearls is 

radiant with pleasure. She is satisfied be- | 
cause, with a woman's unerring instinct, she 

knows she possesses perfect replicas of the 

real. She is proud, because she can display 

them in the society of owners of deep-sea 

pearls without creating any suspicion that 

hers are not equally costly as they are. 
equally lovely. The buyer of 


Ciro Peas 
which are backed by our substantial 


guarantee lasting for all time, cannot fail 
to be perpetually delighted with her choice. 


We will send you a necklet of Ciro Pearls, 16 inches 

long, with solid gold clasp, in case, on receipt of One 

Guinea. You can wear them for a fortnight and com- 

pare them with any real pearls. If any difference is 

noticeable, return them to us and we will refund your 
money in full. 


Our booklet No 47 tells all about Ciro Pearls. 
Post free on request. ] 


s 

Ciro Peoavuld Sta 

178 REGENT ST LONDON W 1. Dept 47 
48 OLD BOND ST LONDON W.1 


41 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON E C.2 
25 CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 


BE SAVED— 
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Prominent People 
and their Preferences 


—Dad 
for cocoanut and 
always plumps for 
Mackintosh’s Cocoa- 
nut Toffee-de-Luxe. 


is a terror 


May (whose portrait p 
is below) is an all- EAN 
round enthusiastic 
almond lover, 
of course simply — 
loves Almond 


Toffee-de-Luxe. 


and 


Uncle 


clares 


George de- 
there is no 
finer sweetmeat than 


Coffee Toffee-de- 


could get the flavour 
in his coffee at the 
café. 


= NIS 


Luxe, and wishes he 4 


—Mother finds the 
fresh flavour of 
Mackintosh’s Mint 
Toffee - de - Luxe 


exactly to her liking. 


— Baby's preference is 


for the original 
Toffee-de-Luxe, but 
he does 


not say 


' to any other 


variety. 


p- 


—Billy Boy goes all; 


Egg-and- 


out for 
Cream 


have too much of it. 


: Seven Varieties, all deli- By 
i cious, in Mackintosh’s 
i assorted Tolfee-de-Luxe : 
Coffee Toffee-de-Luxe 
‘Almond Toffee-de-Luxe . 
Treacle Toffee-de-Luxe 
Egg-and-Cream 3 per 
z Toffcc-de-Luxe 
i Cocoanut’ Toffee-de-Luxe 
Toffee-de-Luxe 
Mint Toffee-de-Luxe 


| 


Toffee-de- : 


Luxe, and cannot | 


‘CURED WITH 


RHEUMATISM 


2 BOXES OF 

URACE 

112, Bonacord St., Aberdeen. 

3,—Belng unable to dance through 

y I tried Urace and 
ked wonders, Tamas light on 
and dancing as good as 
t onv 1/3 box 
ay Is, Uraco 
it” 
RT, Comedian 
and URA n cure rheu- 
It direct s the cause—uric 
Ives and expels it from the 
nnd prevents its reappearanco. 
QUICKLY, 1/8, 3j- anil G/- per box from Boots. Timothy White 
ylors wad all ECHO and pr ea, or direct froin tho RACE 
reet. London, W.C. 


over, 


ve 
and one 5]- box, and all I can 
for the Rheumatic Race i 
Yours thankfully, W. IL S3 
URACE 


alono, 


cw de e a 


WITTE 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


i And when Neuralgia 
causes racking shocks 
E ; 3p take Zox mm get ms 

relief, Send 14d. stamped ad- 
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On the Other Side 
of che Curtain 
5 ^^ JOAN CONQUEST. 


"ARE you very scared, Pat?” 

Jim Heatherly pulled his wife 
closer as he whispered and kissed her hair 
when she put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Seared, dear? — I'm scared stiff, 
but——" 

She sighed and drew his head down and 
laid her cheek against his, then turned 
in his arms and looked about her, 
shivering. 

“But what, sweetheart?” 

She stood quite still, looking at the 
bungalow half hidden in the trees, -at 
their own long shadows thrown by the 
rising moon upon the bare patch of the 
compound in which they stood, for safety, 
and aeross to the water-tank showing in 
a waste of shrubbery, . 

“But my upper lip happens to be stiffer 
than my fear, Jim, that’s all.” 

* My plucky darling! Jove, I could kneel 
and kiss the hem of your dress, Pat, when 
I think that you, only just married, 
volunteered to come out here with me, up 
here to the North-West Frontier, right 
into the thick of the danger, so that I 
could put the bluff over with absolute 
certainty !” 

Patricia Heatherly put her finger on 
his lips. GS i ; 

“ Hush, dear, not so loud! We came out 
here so as to make sure none of the ser- 
vants should overhear us, but sound car- 
ries tremendously -on a still night like 
this, and the shrubbery may be full of 
listeners." Dear, it’s your great chance. 
If you can run Rafadi-Khan‘to earth— 


the word mercy means." 


if you could—oh, Jim, if you can only 
catch him or give information so that he 
is caught, you’re made. You jump right 
to the top and I shall be the proudest 
Woman ”—her voice sank to the merest 
thread of a whisper—“‘in the Secret 
Service. Of course I came out with you, 
pretending to be on our honeymoon .in 
India, even bringing some of my jewellery 
wedding presents with me, staying with 
friends all over the place, working our 
way up, slowly, bit by bit, until we 
arrived here, quite naturally. Don’t, 
dear, you're hurting me "—she smiled up 
into his set white face—' crushing me to 
death.” x 

“I ought never to have let you come, 
Pat?" He held her close as he whispered 7 
* The last white woman Rafadi-Khan took 
prisoner may have been got back all right, 
and the whole tribe may be seemingly 
quiet and chock-full of promises to be 
good, but Rafadi-Khan is still at large, 
the prisoners we held as hostages for 
future good behaviour have escaped, and 
you, sweetheart, are not only a white 
woman but the most beautiful white 
woman in the station, if not in the whole 
of India, You always remind me ot 
Indian flowers, your bobbed head is just 
like oue of those purple buds on the 
creeper over the veranda, and your eyes 
are quite purple, like the flower.- Oh, 
Pat!" He kissed the crimson mouth, the 


half-closed eyes, the blue-black hair. 
“And Rafadi-Khan doesn’t know what : 


* He's not more than twenty miles away, 
either, and that’s a sure sign of trouble, 
Jim.” 

A silver thread of sound broke the 
silence, and Patricia shivered suddenly, 
violently, then stood listening to the love- 
song someone was singing in the servants’ 
quarters. 

* A love-song,” she whispered, looking 
ap into the handsome face. “Think what 
‘that stands for, Jim, for every white 
woman and child out here. Until Rafadi- 
Khan is killed or made prisoner, none of 
us in India will know a moment’s peace. 
You’ve got to go, beloved, for the sake of 
others’ peace as well as of mine. Nobody 
knows that Rafadi-Khan has been recog- 
nized or that you are going out to try 
and run him to earth to-night, and when 
they find that you are not here, they will 
imagine that you'll be in at any moment. 
A night, two nights, alone, won’t hurt 
me, but I’m scared stiff for you, Jim. Pm 
terrified, and it's no use saying I'm not, 
although you speak. almost every known 
dialect and can disguise yourself so that 
even the Wolds mistook you for a native 
beggar and gaye you a few annas,” 

The love-song ceased ; a night bird called 
harshly in the dusk of the trees near the 
water-tank and a jackal laughed as it 
-hunted over the plains. 

What a terrible, beautiful, cruel 
country this is! I suppose we must go 
in, as it’s almost time for you to change 
and get away. Kiss me, dear, hold me 
ever so tightly. Ah, my dear, when I 
think of you going on foot on the high 
road, your life in your hands, for my 
sake, for every woman and child out here ! 
Tell me, how did Willis recognize Rafadi- 
Khan when he passed, just one of a whole 
lot of drivers with the caravan of camels 
from the frontier?" - 

Jim  Heatherly pulled the jewelled 
strap over the white shoulder and ar- 
ranged the purple drapery on his wife's 
arm. X 

“Two things gave him away-—his in- 
ordinate love of jewels and his terribly 
thick lips. He has the gaunt, powerful, 


tho hooked nose and high forehead, but 
his mouth is the worst in the world— 
thick, sensual, vile!” He shuddered as 
he spoke. “To ihink of any woman, but 
boye all a white woman, in his power! 
theart, you will get into a, flannel 
essing-gown or something when I’m 


-= pock-marked face of the hill-man, with | 


- dress." 
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gone, won't you? You won't sit about in 
this, you are so perfectly exquisite and 
all your jewellery and those rings and 
that chain and the ear-rings, you'll shove 
them all into that idiotic patent safe 
thing that looks like a work-basket in the 
drawing-room, where you keep the rest,” 
“Its all going down to Peshawar next 
week, dear, all except my wedding and 
engagement rings. Colonel Broughton is 


. taking it all, and——” 


“Next week isn’t to-day!” Jim 
Heatherly frowned as he spoke. “And 
you'll keep your revolver on yout? 
Promise, Pat!” 

“Pyomise! I was just oiling it when - 


you came back with the great news, and 
I pushed it under the curtain, because, 
although I would trust Ayah with every- 
thing I possess, my life included, I 
wouldn’t trust Kishna with two broad 
beans, and he was quite close behind you.” 

“But what a splendid bearer, dear! 
What would you have done without him ? 
Although I must say your Hindustani is 
really most frightfully good." 

To hide her growing anxiety, 
grimaced up at him. 

“There speaks the pukka Sahib who 
knows all things and whose word is a 
law unto his servants.” She laughed 
softly as they moved towards the bun- 
galow, holding tight his arm. “ How did 
Rafadi-Khan’s vanity give him away?” 

* How it came into his possession no 
one knows, doubtlessly by murder, but he 
is the inordinately proud possessor of the 
finest and biggest emerald in the world, 
called ‘The Green Eye of the Peacock’ !, 
He wears it as a ring, wears it night and 
day, swearing it’s a bit of glass, and if. 
that stone doesn’t prove his undoing in 
the end Pl give you—what shall I give 
you, sweetheart?” 

“J have your love, dear heart, that is 
all I really want. No, it isn’t, Give me 
peace—soon. y 
or rather I can’t bear the thought of this 
man being about, and somehow he seems 
so close.” She stopped speaking and bent 
to pull at her skirt. “I’ve got caught 
somewhere, Jim,” she said clearly. “Can 
you see what it is?” She lowered her 
voice to the merest thread of sound as ho 
bent down. .“I saw a little gleam of light 
over there, to the right, in the shrubs. 
It's gone.” s cer 

“A bit of wire, dearest, caught in your 
Jim Heatherly straightened him- 


she 


S 


I—I can’t bear this anxiety» | 
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self and glanced to the right. “PI chuck 
it into the bush in case one of the servants 
trip over it in the morning.” 

He put his-arm round her shoulders 
when he came back. 

“Nothing, dear, but one of those beastly, 
crawling kind of glow-worm brutes.” He 
lowered his voice as he kissed her. “You 
mustn’t worry, sweetheart; I've won 
through tougher jobs than this, and I shall 
be back by tiffin or dinner to-morrow. 
There’s your devoted Ayah waiting for 
you!” 

“Ayah!” called Patricia. “Sahib is 
going over to the Doctor-Sahib, to get 
something for his sick head. He was out 
too long in the sun at noon. You can go 
to bed as I shall sit up and read until 
the Sahib returns.” 

“Jim, old fellow, I’m going to help you 
put tho bluff over, all I can,” she 
whispered when he kissed her good-bye. 

A little later the silence of the Indian 
night crept like a river of fear around 
the bungalow. 


II 


“How perfectly "absurd these 
heroines are. Any woman would have 
fainted or screamed’ the place down if 
she’d found a burglar in her bedroom.” 
Patricia put the novel down as the clock 
chimed two and sat staring into the fire, 
her chin in her hands. 

One, two, three, four," she said, under 
her breath, marking the clock's gentle 
ticking. “I wonder if Jim is walking on 
the highway, getting a lift, being given 
alms as the beggar he is supposed to be.? 
She sat up suddenly and hit her knee 
with her clenched fist, so that the revolver 
slid from off the satin surface to the side 
of the chair, “Let him come back safe to 
me, God!” she spoke almost savagely in 
the quiet room. “Give him his chance 
first, let me lend a hand if'I can, then 
let him come back, I love him so.” 

The jewels in her ears, on her néck and 
hands glittered as she leant forward to 
the work-basket near the fire. 

“One, two, three, four, then two stitches 
in green. I wonder if he will overtake a 
bullock-eart going his way." She made a 
false stitch and laid the embroidery down. 
“TJ might as well get undressed and go to 
bed. There’s nothing to sit up for, cx- 
cept the dawn.” She undid a shoulder- 
strap and felt for the fastening at the side 


? 
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modern, 


and stopped. “I’m not the least bit 
sleepy, and I—I shall feel so much more 
alone if I’m undressed," she whispered. 
“A dress makes one feel kind of up and 
doing, and—and——” She left the word 
unsaid, then started conclusively as a 
soft laugh, followed by a peal of raucous 
laughter, broke the silence. 

“Jackals in the compound!” She 
laughed herself, a mirthless sound with 
a sharp edge to it and sat staring into 
the fire. “I’m hungry, frightfully hungry, 
that’s why I don’t want to go to bed and 
why I’m so jumpy.” She laughed the 
same sharp-edged, mirthless little laugh. 
* And Ayah's asleep on the mat outside. 
I «m so hungry ! ? 

She sat quite still, trying to force her- 
self to believe the excuse she was making, 
whilst, like a widening pool, fear crept 
through the room, over the floor, down the 
walls, from behind the orange-satin cur- 
tains, towards her. It touched her slender 
feet so that she drew them in, one after 
the other, slowly, beneath her dress; it 
crept to her knees so that, furtively, she 
smoothed her skirt; it knocked at her 
heart, insistently, until it thudded, slow- 
ing, hastening, sickeningly; it filled her 
eyes with a horror through which a great 
flame shone, as she clasped her hands tight 
round her knees, then sprang to her fect 
when a log fell in the grate with a erash. 

“Ayah!” she called softly, walking to 
the middle of the room, standing to listen, 
her head turned towards the veranda shut 
out by orange-satin curtains, “Ayah!” 
she repeated more clearly and crossed to 
the orange-satin curtains hanging across 
the farther doorway, then clapped her 
hands and frowned, and put out her 
hand to draw the curtain back and 
paused. “How I hate these curtains!” 
she said out loud, trying to raise a verbal ~ 
barricade between herself and the fear 
pressing her closely on every side. “How 
I wish there was a door with a lock and 
key and a good strong bolt! And don’t 
be a coward, Patricia Heatherly,” she 
added, her hand on the satin, “you’re 
scared stiff, and you know it! Get to the 
other side and see why Ayah doesn’t 
answer.” NS 

Her heart seemed to slide in her breast 
as she looked down at the empty mat on 
which the devoted woman slept at night, 
outside her mistress’s door. She bent 
down and touched it. It was warm. 

“Ayah! she called sharply. “Where 


are you? Why did you put the light out ? 
Come and light it again, Ayah ! " 

The echo of the soft Hindustani words 
died away in the still house, the mats 
deadened her footsteps as she walked 
slowly, longing to run, through the 
bungalow to the back. 

“PII call Kishna and ask him where 
Ayah has got to," she thought. She stood 
looking out aeross the compound to the 
servants’ quarters, dark and silent under 
the moon. 

; * Kishna ! " she called, her voice ringing 
|) out on the still, per fumed air and frowned 
A ^ at the silence. “Bearer! Khitmudgar!” 
! . She called again and lifting her skirts, 
when no answer came, walked slowly down 
the path, across thc compound, into the 

- servants’ quarters. 
= The place was deserted, ‘of her many 
servants there was not one to answer her. 
She was alone, absolutely alone. She 
turned to run back quickly to the empty 
bungalow, then, remembering, lifted her 

. skirt a little, smoothed her hair, and 
^. walked back, singing softly, in the light 
x of the moon. | 
1 Afraid?! She was sick with fear; but 
not a sign of her terror would she show, 
even if the racing of her heart choked her, 
if the path stretched like a road of horror 
before her and every tree-trunk hid some- 
one who watched in the shadows. Danger 
threatened, pressed upon her, close to her, 
connected, in some way, with Jim, and to 
help him 'she must put the bluff over on 
her own account and show no sign of 
E panic, 

She would walk slowly back to the 
bungalow; and, once there, would take 
all the jewels out of the safe, stroll across 
to the Broughtons’ bungalow and ask 


~ 


She had, indeed, a legitimate excuse. 
i servants had. lett her, and no Mem- 


miled, her heart beating quietly.. 

rvants had provided her with a 

ng of eseaping from her fear, She 

S herself as she walked through the 

293: and and lifting the curtain, 
e room. 
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-be at her mercy. 


'evil eyes. 


Why, yes, of course, it's a holy festival 
or—or——” She suddenly stopped speak. 
ing and stood quite still, her back against 
the orange-satin curtain which had moved 
slightly, as though someone crept along it- 
on the other side. 

There was no sound. E 

Then, as a breath of cool air touched 
her shoulder, just as though a cold hand 
had been laid upon it, she turned her 
head inch by inch and stood staring down 
at a great emerald blazing on the first — 
finger of a brown, claw-like hand which — 
gripped the curtain. 

“The Green Eye of the Peacock!" she . 
said as her heart seemed to miss a beat, 
then looked up slowly to where. Rafadi- 
Khan watched her round the curtain. 

At the look of lust in the evil eyes she 
caught her breath, and pressed her hand 
against her mouth when the vile and 
terrible lips moved in an inaudible 
chuckle, then involuntarily passed her | 
hands over her beautiful hair as Rafadi- 
Khan opened 'the curtains wider and 
pushed his head right through the open- 
ing, the orange satin making a flaming 
background to the red. turban and 
monstrous face. | ` . 

“Oh, my God!” she said out loud. 
Then, in a blinding flash of relief, — 
realized that Jim was safe. The criminal, | 
hunted for the murder of the whites, stood — 
before her. Y B 

Her chance to help the man she loved 
had come. She had but to keep her head, 
to trick the man, and to manceuvre her 
way across the room to the chair where 
her revolver lay, and Rafadi-Khan would 


Yes p? she said quictly, distinctly, in 
Hindustani, “you have. come to see the 
Sahib! He is talking business with the 
Colonel-Sahib in the room behind you, $0. 
you must wait on the veranda.” She went | 
white to the lips, and swayed a little on 
her feet. Through the curtain Rafadi- 
Khan had touched her arm, had drawn 
his fingers down from her shoulder to 
her elbow, looking at her round. the - 
curtain w ith the sin’ of the ages im his E 


* Do not move, white woman ! p» ; 
She did not, could not, move. She stood - 
looking at the tr ibesman;. amazed at the T 
beauty of the voice which fell liko musi 
in the quiet róom. 
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in crime, be possessed of anything so 
beautiful as the silken voice, or did some- 
one speak from the shadows behind him? 
Might there possibly be a soft spot in 
the criminal beart to which to appeal? 

The voice echoed in her ears, crept 
about her like a net, holding her, until, 
in an involuntary effort to hide from the 
lustful eyes, she spread her hands across 
her breast and moved away from the 
curtain half a foot, not more, her eyes 
on the terrible face. 

"Do not move, Mem-Sahib. For two 
moons I have watched you, waited to get 
you until the stripling, your husband, 
should leave you for a space. And I have 
a way, white woman, if you resist or ery 
for help, to force you to my will and then 
leave you silent for all eternity. Behold, 
you are quite alone with me. The outer 
door yonder is guarded from all intru- 
ders by my brother-in—shall we call it 
‘sin’ 1—even the Mem’s bearer who gained 
admittance to her house upon the refer- 
enees taken from the dead body of one, 
Kishna." For an instant he looked down, 
then looked up, leering at her, laughing 
softly as she, too, looked down to the 
needle point of the knife he had thrust 
through the curtain. 

“No!” she cried sharply. “No, not 
that!” And clasping her throat, ran 
backwards across the room, to the middle 
of it, and stopped as Rafadi-Khan 
ripped the curtains back and stood, 
towering, in the doorway, an immense, 
terrifying figure, knife in hand. 

“Not that! You can’t! You daren't! ? 
A picture of the last terrible tragedy on 
the North-West Frontier flashed across 
her mind, yet, although she stood in 
danger of death and worse, she knew that 
her chance to help the man she loved had 
come. 

She ran backwards, until her hand 
touched the wicker chair behind her. She 
dared not look down to see where the re- 
volver lay. She would have to work her 
way slowly round to the side of the chair, 
sit down on the arm, pick the weapon up, 
then cover the man suddenly. 
on her feet, watching Rafadi-Khan 
through half-closed lids, moved slowly, as 
though fainting, to the side of the chair 
and sat on the arm, then glanced quickly 
sideways towards the veranda and bit her 
lip through in-an agony of horror. The 
veranda door covered with orange-satin 
curtains was to her right, and under the 


` 


She swayed - 


curtains she had scen the bare, brown foot 
of the outlaw’s brother-in-sin, the sup- 
posed bearer who had gained admittance 
to her home upon the stolen references 
of the murdered Kishna. He was watch- 
ing her through the curtains. 

Rafadi-Khan watched her from the 
farther side of the room. There was only 
one way to save herself from being 
dragged, screaming, from the house to 
worse than death in the pitiless hills. 
To make sure of that way she cowered 
back, raising her left hand to hide her 
face, whilst she looked down to find the 
revolver. The arm of the chair hid her 
movements from the man outside, the 
back of it from Rafadi-Khan who took a 
step towards her, his splendid teeth, dyed 
crimson with betel-nut, showing in a 
hideous smile. 

The revolver lay on the other side of 
the chair. She moved a little and swayed 
sideways, touched the weapon, drew it to 
her, then sat straight, knowing that she 
had both men in her power. à 

She would let Rafadi-Khan cross the 
room, she would even try to get him 
farther away from the doorway leading 
to the rest of the house, so that he should 
be nearer the brother-in-sin if the latter 
should enter, then she would shoot them 
both dead, or wound them so that they 
could not get away before help arrived in 
answer to the firing. 

“Behold is the Mem-Sahib’s beautiful 
face like an ivory dish, spattered with 
red wine!” said Rafadi-Khan as he took 
a step forward, gloating over her beauty. 
“Red drops from her crimson mouth like 
blood from an ivory-hilted dagger and 
in her eyes, purple as the night sky under 
which, with much patience my brother-in- 
sin stands, shines the red gleam of anger, 
to be quenched in the waters of passion 
which fill Rafadi-Khan, ruler of the 
fierce, wild men of the North! ‘Bring 
us this white pearl that we may set her, 
each one of us, for a space, in the hilt 
of our knives! Bring us this luscious 
fruit that we may, each one of us, crush 
the sweetness from her and throw her 
back across the Frontier bruised and 
withered, or keep her, to wait upon our 
wives waxing fat in years and comfort.’ 
Does the prospeet please the beautiful 
white woman whose body shines like a 
pilar of polished marble. through the 
witchery. of her robe, and whose eyes and 
teeth flash like the iewels in her ears 
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which curl like young lotus- 
leaves?” He laughed- softly, 
the beautiful sound ringing 

like muffled bells in the 

quict room. “But mine the first 
dagger hilt, and my hands ”—he 
stretched them out, the emerald 
flashing, then turned them palm 
uppermost, closing the fingers— 
“the first to grasp the luscious fruit, un- 
less——" His voice. sank to a golden 
thread of sound as he crept across the 
room towards her, his flowing - robes 
rustling as he moved. 

“Unless what?” Patricia spoke steadily 
as she watched.and waited, raising the 
revolver muzzle inch by inch. * Unless 
what?” —  - 

“Unless the gods cuit the Mem- Sahib F 
the honour of bearing.me-a son!" 2 

She: ‘sprang to her feet and levelled the 
revolver.-: -` E r 

“You brute! 2 “Ae eit p vou 
«ilegauisp S e leader’ of a pack of un- 
clean Sees uu "And laughing a mirthless, 


sharp-edged laugh, fired. i 
A little. click, a ringing laugh from She sorcamed an CAMERSERA EUER: 
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Rafadi-Khan, and she ran back, still 
farther back, to the fireplace, the unloaded 
revolver in her hand, whilst the hill-man 
crept across the room towards her, hold- 
ing out six cartridges. 

“To pass the time whilst the Mem- 
Sahib bade farewell for ever to her 
stripling husband, who knows not how to 
guard the glorious pearl in the bridal 
crown, Il removed the little messengers 
of death from out the revolver found 
beneath the curtain by my brother-in-sin, 
whose foot the Mem saw just now upon 
the veranda ——" 

"Stop where you are! Patricia 
hardly spoke above her breath as she 
fought for her life. “Another step and 
I shall.seream until. the Colonel-Sahib 

comes running to my rescue, 

to strip the skin off your back 
and then hang you, you cur, 
"from the bazaar!” 

Fear had gone from her, 

and in its place had leapt a 
- great desire to kill the man, 

So as to safeguard the lives 

and honour of her country- 
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women on the Frontier. There was no 
way of escape, there seemed no way in 
which to kill, but she stood quite still, 
one hand on the mantelpiece behind her, 
the other holding the revolver by. the 
barrel, whilst the man laughed softly, 
under his breath, and drew in his mon- 
strous lips with a little clucking sound. 
“I will buy my honour from you, Rafadi- 
Khan These jewels, others, five-thousand 
English pounds, a big fortune; I will sign 
the paper now, giving it you. I will buy 
my life from you, Rafadi-Khan ? " 
Guile for guile, trickery for trickery ! 
She would fool him, bringing him close 
to her and then, with all her strength, 
would smash the butt end of the revolver 
down between the leering, wolfish éyes: 
He laughed, salaamed and advanced a 
step. ^ 
“You cannot give what is not yours 
to give, white woman. Your jewels will 
be your dowry when I make you my wife, 
or, perchance, my dancing-girl, in the 
hills. Scream and you will, büt try not 
to trick Rafadi-Khan. A false message 
has lured the Colonel-Sahib to the far 
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end of the Station, your boy-husband is 


well upon his way to where my men will. 


"waylay him, strip him, beat —" 
Mad with horror, Patricia screamed 
and flung the revolver at the man's face, 
aiming for his eyes. 
Jim caught, tortured, mutilated, dead! 
Choking with that fury which turns all 
things red, the scream made no sound. 
Rafadi-Khan laughed as he sprang, and 
laughed again when, snatching a slender 
glass vase filled with flaming poinsettias, 
from the shelf behind her, she broke it 
across his face. i 
She laughed as she stood at bay, the 
broken vase with one long, needle-pointed 
splinter, in her hand. She had found a 
way of escape. A little prick in the blue 
vein of her arm, which Jim had so often 
kissed, and she would be with him, quite 
quickly, safe at last.- ` : 
Jim, her own handsome, joyous man, 
dead! She shook from head to foot with 
rage. The room was red, there was red 
on Rafadi-Khan's face, slashed across the 
wolfish eyes, the hawk nose, the vile and 
awful mouth. The flowers on the carpet 
were red, there was red on the man’s 
scanty beard. She watched him slip the 
great mantle from his shoulders, and 
pressed the point of the glass splinter 
against the blue vein, then threw back her 
head. A sound from the veranda, as 
though someone had coughed softly. 
Another sound, as though something had 
fallen or Rafadi-Khan's brother-in-sin, 
tired of waiting, had sat down. 
Something dark flashed towards her. 
To distract her attention, to confuse, 
to make sure of her, Rafadi-Khan flung 
.his cloak at her—a simple, effective trick, 
Bewildered, she looked up, and he sprang 
and caught her by the chain about her 
- neck and pulled her to him. 

Her beautiful head, pulled by the neck- 
lacé, was bent forward; she fought des- 
perately to free her hands under the 


.kill; she made no sound as she tried to 
get the broken vase free. jS: 
Fighting, she fell to her knees, and 
_wrenched her left hand free of the mantie 
as Rafadi-Khan looked down on her, 
laughing; then stooped to lift her into his 
arms. He held her by her hair, behind 
. the ears, overpowering her. She caught 


; him by the beard, wrenched his head this 


and that, beat upon his face, as he 
i l 1 Am . P s 
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mantle's smothering folds; she fought to > 


` 


N 

“A little kiss, beautiful white woman 
such as you gave unto your husband when 
saying farewell for the last time." Hae — 
caught her wrists and held her hands . 
above her head, laughing. “A kiss, to 
serve as balm to the wounds wrought by | 
your hands, Mem-Sahib!" He spat and | 
pulled her up, holding her as she fought; 
then, when she bent and met her teeth in 
his wrist, flung her sideways upon the |. 
floor. 

She sat back on her heels, leaning upon i 
her hands stretched behind her back, look- : 
ing up as he looked down upon her, and 
screamed and screamed, rending the | 
peaceful night with the fearful sound as 
he stood backa pace, laughing in triumph | 
at the sight of the beautiful woman at his 
mercy. j 

"At this hour of the morrow, white 
woman, stripped of thy raiment, thou. 
shalt dance before me and my friends, my — 
slave, mine!” He threw wide his arms, 
then struck himself vaingloriously upon 
the breast. “The servant cf Rafadi- © 
Khan who—-” : 3 

He bent and flicked her cheek as she | 
scrambled to her feet, and tried to catch — 
her as she ran back to the veranda door. 

“Jim! Jim!” she screamed. “Help! 
Jim!” . 

A hand caught her, an arm encircled | 
her, holding her safe. 

"Its all right, Pat! 
up, Rafadi-Khan. You 
you're covered !” 

Jim Heatherly, with the dead body of 
the brother-in-sin at his feet, stood 
between the curtains. 

Rafadi-Khan laughed and spat, then 
crashed face downwards, stunned by the | 
bulle& which ripped the top of his head. 
under the edge of the red turban. 

Patricia knelt, her head bowed to her 
knees, her hands beating the floor, laugh- | 


Put your hands 
darned brute, 


ing softly. The terrible sound filled the 
room, and Jim Heatherly put his finger, 
to his lips, motioning the Ayah back 
when she appeared in the far doorway. 
^ He knelt beside his wife, desperately 
afraid for her. 

€ Pat 1 3) J 

She leoked up at him, laughing. E, 

“Can you help me, dear? We must tie - 
Rafadi-Khan up, tight, too, before he re- - 
covers.” She laughed at him. “Come — 
on, dear! Let’s finish the job between us, — 
before the others come.” - f 
- He’ got tovhis fect and pulled her up” 
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beside him, put his hand on her shoulders 
and looked down steadily into her fear- 
distended eyes. 

“Pat, I want your help. I can't get 
on without it. Help me, Pat. The 
women and children won't be safe until 
we get the brute tied up." 

She looked up at him, reason returning 
suddenly at the call upon her strength. 

Rafadi-Khan moved, moaned. She 
looked across at him. 

“But they soon will be, Jim. Kiss me! 

Quick, Jim, the curtain cords. 
Quick! !” He opened his cyes. “Give me 
your revolver. For God's sake, be quick.” 
She stood looking down at the hill-man, 
who lay looking up at her. “One move- 


ment, Rafadi-Khan, and I shoot you 
dead." : 
Rafadi-Khan spat as Jim Heatherly 


bound his ankles with the curtain cords, 
turned-him over again and dragged him 
to the middle of the room and flung the 
cloak over him. 

“Tt is you, Jim, 
and dreaming ! " 

From his seat on the club-fender Jim 
Heatherly looked up from the chit he was 
writing and across at his wife. 

“Pm going to tell you all about it, 
sweetheart.- Ayah!” 
~The native woman entered and crossed 
the room, her arms filled with flowers. 

“Tf the Mem-Sahib permits her servant 
to show her appreciation of the de- 
liverance of India from the hands of 
Rafadi-Khan." 

Patricia sat up and smiled, took the 
heap of white flowers and put some in her 
belt. 

“Thank you,” was all she said. 

“Take this chit across-to the Colonel- 
Sahib, Ayah, and then come back and 
bring some strong, hot soup.’ 

The woman crossed the room noiseless 
glanced over her shoulder at her master 
who sat at the foot of her wonderful 
Mem-Sahib, and drove a none-too-gentle 
foot into the side of Rafadi-Khan as she 
passed. 

Patr icia 
man’s hair. 

“Tell me all about it, los? she said, 
and sighed and listened, whilst Jim 
Heatherly talked on, longing to take his 
beloved in his arms and stop the quiver- 
ing mouth with kisses, to bring the blessed 
relief of tears to wash:away the fear in 


isn't it? Pm not dead 


, 


bent and kissed her beloved 


2 


the big, shadow-encircled eyes, afraid of 


hee 
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the effect even one word of sympathy 
might have upon the over-taxed mind. 

“ Rafadi-Khan's inordinate vanity gave 
him away," he said in a matter-of-fact 
voice, “He sold his life for love of that 
ring of his, as I told you he would. I 
wish to God they'd come and fetch him." 

“Tell me all about it, Jim!” 

“Those crawling brutes of glow-worms 
don't show a light this month, Pat. 
They're. too busy looking for nests to 
bring their families up in, to bother about 
lighting-up time.” Patricia smiled 
faintly. “The light you saw was the 
reflection of the emerald in the moon. I 
went back after I'd left you, sweetheart, 
and found a broken twig where that devil 
had been hiding in the shrubs. Lie back 
amongst the cushions, dear." He turned 
and pushed her gently back and sat side- 
ways looking at her as she lay, white as 
death, against the purple-satin cushions; 
whispered to her how he had said good-bye 
to her, pretending to leave, saying no 
word to her, being sure of catching the 
man before he could get into the bunga- 
low. How, in the shadow of the veranda 
he had mistaken the brother-in-sin for 
Rafadi-Khan- and had watched him, 
hidden, close to him. 

“Didn't you hear Rafadi- Khan talking 
to me, Jim?” 

“I thought I had him in front of me, 
sweetheart, and it wasn’t until Ayah crept 
up behind the man and slipped a knife in ` 
between his shoulders, that I saw his face 
in the moonlight and found out my mis- 
take. My God, when I saw you standing 
with that vase in your hand!” 

“The servants, Jim!” 

The servants, pursued by a great fear. 
he told her, had fled the place, all except- 
ing the Ayah whom he had found, gagged 
and trussed like a fowl, in an outhouse. 

He got to his knees and held her close, 
kissed her hair, her bruised shoulder, her 
crimson mouth, whispered to her, loving 
her, until the blessed tears came. Then 
he kissed the tears aw ay—until the 
sobbing ceased. 

“The Colonel- Sahib and his friends 
follow on my footsteps, Sahib.” 

The Ayah stood, smiling, . between the 
orange-satin curtains, “ Permit that I 
guard yonder dog, who defiled my sister’s 
child, until their arrival. Then will I 
make a soup as strong as the Mem-Sahib’s 
courage, ns savoury as her love for the 
Sahib, my -master.’” = 


- “TS Leap Year,” observed Mr. Abel 
Blump, with the air of one who had 
lighted on an exclusive item of news and 
felt some amount of justifiable pride in 
being able to pass the information on. 
“A fact, that is!" he added with 
emphasis, when Mr. David Pott made no 
immediate comment. 

“And to-morrow’s Friday,” put in 
Dave, waking up. “And I’m broke. And 
Miss Dork’s cat got in through the 
window and ate up the ’addick I’d bought 
for my breakfast. And a commercial "— 
Dave was “Boots” at the Saracen’s Head 
*hostelry—“’opped it this morning and 
forgot—accidental, I don’t think !—to tip 
me. And I’ve lost the only bloomin’ 
'andkerchief I ’ad in the world and can't 
wipe my nose—not properly. And I'm 
fed up with everybody and everything; 
them’s facts, too! ? 

“Yes, but when I said it was Leap 
Year I was saying something worth say- 
ing,” retorted Abel. “Addicks and ’and- 
kerchiefs don’t matter; there's nothing to 
be made out of them. But there is out of 
Leap Year.” - 

"I'm on—willin? and ready—to make 
money out of anything or anybody,” 
declared Dave. “I ain’t never been 
'arder up in my life. I'd kiss the ugliest 
old maid in Bunchester for a couple of 
bob, cash down, if she thought it would 
do ’er any good.” 

“It would be more likely to upset ?er.” 
remarked Abel. 7 n 
' *Meanin'?" demanded Dave scowlin 

* On] th : z E , E B- 

y that it might put false "opes in 

2? 2? . 
er “eart. I didn’t mean what you thought 
I meant,” he explained. “What I can’t 
understand,” he added, after Dave had 
_ Given a mollified grunt, “is "ow you can 
. erack on about being "ard up when vou'v. 
got a "undred and fift ene 
in the bank!” Tea edip 

"TUs a bit more than that now, on 

said Dave; “but I'd 


ler 
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sooner starve to death than touch a penny 
of it. That’s to keep me out of the work- 
house when I’m old, and ’undreds and 


'undreds of wild ’orses wouldn't make mo ` 


use any of it. It’s a nest egg, waitin’ to 
be ate up later on; and now suppose you 
say what you mean by these underhanded 
"nts about Leap Year? Whats the 
game?” 

Abel—tall, awkwardly built, somewhat 


noble-nosed, and with the stump of a ` 


goatee beard on his chin—looked at Dave 
—short, very stout, rotund below the 


waist-line, snub-nosed, and with the chin '.. 


of his well-fleshed face also decorated 
with a goatee—with appraising contem- 
plation. 

, Each wore the peaked cap and guernsey. 
affected by the men of Dunchester—a 


tribute to the fact that the River Dun 


was tidal, it may be assumed ! 

“Té proves that women is peculiar,” 
said Abel; “but you’re the sort they take 
a fancy to. "Ow is it you ain't never got 
married, Dave?” : 

"Because I ain't one of the sort that 
ask for trouble! I don't mind meeting it 
‘arf way, but L ain't going to fetch it—if 
you understand me. I could ’ave "ad "arf 
à dozen wives by now if I'd liked—one 
after the other, of course, but this "—he 
tapped his head—* ain't a cucumber nor 
yet a artichoke. 
'eaded—that's me! But get on about this 
Leap Year business. You've made me 
curious.” 

P. It's like this, Dave," said Abel, lower- 
ing his voice, “I’m "ard up; so are you, 
in a manner of speaking. It’s Leap Year, 
and the law is that any female can' pop 
ihe question to a man, if she's inclined 
that way. No one would pop it to me, 
Seeing as I’m sort of ’arfmarricd—my 
missus laving left me to better ’erself. 
But if it was spread about that you was 
shy.and would be thankful if a decent 


woman asked you to marry 'er, thon— | 


x 
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Soft-earted but "ard | 


The Luck of the Leap 


well, I think I can see my way to getting 
^old of a ’undred pounds—me and you 
going 'alves, of course. Nothing couldn't 
be done unless we fixed that up legal and 
proper." 

* I don't know what you're driving at,” 
said Dave, “but if you can get "old of 
fifty pounds for me Pm willing to do the 
same for you. But I ain't on for marry- 
in, mind! My father and mother was 
married, and that was a good enough 
Jesson for me! You tell me what you’ve 
got in your ’ead, and if it’s all right you 
can take my word for it that I'll sign 
any paper you like.” 

“All right," said Abel, * I'll trust you. 
]t's like this, Dave,” he continued, “me 
and Mrs. Bimper was 'aving a bit of a 
chat the other morning and your name 
'appened to come up. Don't faint, Dave, 
but Dm 'anged if she didn't say she 
thought you was the most respectabilest 
"man in the place, and that if she ever did 
marry again it would be someone like 
you. You could 'ave knocked me down 
with a feather! Anybody is liable to 
make a mistake, I know, but I'd got it in 
my 'ead that Mrs. Bimper was one of the 
very particular sort!” 

“Tf,” began Dave, sticking his jaw out, 
“vowre insinuatin'——" 

“I ain't," interposed Abel. “I was just 
sayin’ what came into my 'ead. She's 

"gone on you, Dave, and she only wants a 
‘int that you think a bit of 'er, for 'er to 
come along and ask you to marry her. 
Its Leap Year, and she's got the right." 

" Y-—yes, but where does the 'undred 
pounds come in?" And at that, Abel— 
the two were in the bar-parlour of the 
Fisherman's  Rest— drew closer and 
vouchsafed details of his hundred-pound 
note. 

* Ib ain't so bad,” admitted Dave, “but 
I don’t like 'aving my character took 
away—and by you! That ’urts me in 
what you might call a tender place. Me 
a "eavy drinker—when I never go past six 
pints any nigbt! ' Me with wives 'idden 
away all over the world—when I ain’t 
got one anywhere! Me a 'eathen—when 
I've got at 'ome, this very minute, a 
couple of Sunday school prizes I won 
thirty-five years ago! Me dirty—when I 
ave a good wash, neck and all, every 
Sunday morning! Me a——" 

"Its the only way,” interposed Abel, 
“and the fact that you ain’¢ a Mormon, 
etectry, will put 'er properly in the 
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wrong. If she chooses to listen to lies 
that’s ’er look out.” 

"I suppose it is,” admitted Dave. 
“And now, just so that I can get the 
scheme fixed in my ’ead, run it over 
again, will you?” 

“Tt’s Leap Year,” repeated Abel, be- 
ginning— somewhat unnecessarily ! — at 
the beginning, “and a woman 'as the 
right to ask a man to marry 'er. If he 
says ‘Yes, an’ much obliged,’ there'd be 
a job for a parson if "—Abel stressed the 
little word with great significance-—“if 
the lady didn’t change ’er mind. If she 
did, owing to ’er being silly enough to 
listen to lies, and if—get "old of this, 
Davc—she ’ad written letters full of love 
and kisses to the man she'd proposed to, 
and spoke of the 'appy and ’eavenly 
married life they'd 'ave, then ——" 

“Yes?” prompted Dave. “What then? 
She’d be took off to an asylum, I should 
think.” 

“Read this,” said Abel, producing an 
unsavoury-looking piece of paper from 
his pocket, “and then you'll understand. 
It won't bite you,” he added when Dave 
looked at the paper, and sniffed. “It 
was what ’arf a pound of steak was 
wrapped in, and—don’t you never. say 
there ain’t such a thing as Providence, 
Dave! I ’appened to spot what was on 
it just as I was going to burn it. This 
bit of newspaper is going to be worth 
fifty pounds or more apiece to us! You 
read it.” , 

"* Further outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease are reported from Cheshire, " 
read Dave. “What the dickens 'as that 
got to do with—— Oh, I’m reading the 
wrong side, am 1?'... Ah, I see what 
you've been drivin’ at now, Abe! "Tain't 
a bad notion, either! The next time any- 
body says you're a fool I'll tell 'em that 
appearances ain't everything, and that 
behind your face there's a brain. Tl tell 
'em. off—trust me for that, Abel!” 

What called forth this tribute was the 
xeport-of a case in which a man, jilted by 
his sweetheart, sued her for breach of 
promise, secured the return of his pre- 
sents and £50 damages. "True, it was 
that the judge’s comments were not 
exactly flattering, but the point was made 
clear that there was nothing in law tc 
prevent a fickle lady from being sued for 
breach of promise. 

“Now,” said Abel, “all we've got to do 


is to get Mrs. Biniper properly tied up, - 
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like I said, and then to make her chuck 


She’s got a bit of money—savings, 
and her ?usband's insurance—and when 
she's showed this paper I bet she'll be 
glad to part up a 'undred pounds in- 
stead of being preach-of-promised! It 
would be a awful show-up for er to "ave 
to stand up in court and admit she pro- 
posed to you! ... Axe you on to work the 
scheme, now you know all about it?.. - 
You are? Right-oh! Then I'll get you to 
sign that we go 'alves in what we get out 
of ’er, and to-morrow morning ru make 
an excuse to see ’er about something or 
other and start the ball rolling.” 


you. 


The ball was started. ... - 

Said Abel to Mrs. Bimper, summing up 
^a conversation that had lasted for half 
an hour: “It’s no good being squeamish. 
-You've lost best part of your money in 

that Gold Brick Company, and if you 
want to start a boarding 'ouse you've got 
to get the cash somewhere else. Likewise 
Z want a bit to set me goin’ on that 
carriers business. Dave Pott 'as got a 
^undred and seventy pounds or there- 
abouts saved up in the bank, and if I 
codded ’im on to bite ’ard on the bait in 
your proposin’ letter, and he courted you, 
and you went away for a week so as he 
would write to you about ’ow he loved 
you and was lookin’ forward to a 'appy 
and 'eavenly married life, and then—be- 
cause he was made to think he was making 
a fool of himself—he said he wouldn't 
marry you, you could 'ave him for breach 
of promise! It’s as easy as anything! 
He ’as to pay, and you can start your 
boarding 'ouse and I can start on the 
carrier's business. Ive paid fifteen 
pounds—every ha'penny I could raise— 
and all I want is another forty-five. That 
leaves a "undred or more for you. Come 
on—don't be afraid. We've got to think 
- of ourselves these times, same as it says 
in the Scriptures." í E 
Mrs. Bimper—of pleasant countenance, 
fairly fat and wanting two years of forty- 
five—thought for a minute, and then 
said: È E P" 
i Well, I suppose it’ll have to be as you 
say. Wl write to Mx. Pott to-night.” 
“That’s all right," said Abel, con- 
siderably relieved. “Don’t forget you 
T5 and to gain everything and lose nothing. 
g, and lose the fifteen pon 
it I've paid Joe Snell for REN 
x Ea E r 
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anything went wrong I'd get 


the rest—forty-five quid, same as I tolg 
you—by June 24, two o'clock, I lose the 
fifteen I ’ave paid. “So don’t you "ang! 
things out too long!” E 


on 'is carrier's business. If I don't qi 


“Pye "ad a letter from Mrs. Bimper,”, 
grinned Dave the’ next morning. “She 
says—here it is, if you want to read itt 
that she’s noticed me 'anging about and 
couldn't ’elp taking a fancy to me asa 
'usband, although she wishes I wouldn't 
dress like a sailor and have such a funny, 
little beard—'er opinion being that Tu! 
look more 'andsomer clean shaved and 
properly dressed. Any rate, I've wrote 
back, same as you suggested, and said my 
feelings about 'er was the same as ers 
for me, and that I'd marry "er willing 
when I knew more of 'er. That was to 
allow for a bit of courtin’, of course," | 

“Good!” said Abel. “You write to 
'er every chance you get, so as to get "er 
to write back. Then, when I reckon she's 
tied ’erself properly up in black and 
white, I'll start blackguardin' you, s 
that she'll give you the chuck, and then 
— well that’s where she'll let ’erself in! T 
reckon, Dave," added Abel, his face as 
ingenuous as a child's, “that we ought to 
tap "er for a 'undred and fifty, Why stop) 
at a ’undred?” ] 

“Bar, 'ear ! " said Dave. “If I was on 
for 'aving anybody I'd 'ave ’em for a 
much as I could, wouldn’t you?.” 3 

"That's my sentiments to a / T," said) 
Abel. | 


A month later. .~. | 

“Do you mean she ain't wrote chuckin’ 
you up!” exclaimed Abel. “Why, I toll 
'er you. was only after ’er money, an 
that you was worse than a Mormon, an 
that you drank awful, and 'adn't washel 
yourself all over not for years and years, 
and that you was a 'eathen and wot 
shipped graven images, and—and so.0 
You'd go green and. yaller if you kne 
what I did say. Strikes me, Dave,” N 
added seriously, “that our little gat 
won't work. Darned if I don’t thi! 
she’s made up 'er mind to marry you 
There 7s women, so I’ve ’eard, who like | 
marry bad men—to save 'em, you kno 
Pll drop into Mrs. Bimper's cottage 
night—sort of accidental, you know—? 
find out how the land lies." "ome 


“It’s exactly what I  thoügh 


z. samapa a i SS 
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announced Abel the 
next morning. 
“She’s going to 
marry you to save 
you from yourself, 
Dave!” 

“T bet she don’t!” 
said Dave. “If 
there's any saving to 
be done I can do it! 
I wouldn’t get 
married—not for a 
thousand pounds, 
cash down!” 

Abel scratched his 
head and thought 
hard for a few 
minutes. 

“Strikes me, 
Dave," he said, “that 
our scheme ‘as 
busted up. Darn me 
if it ain't Gospel 
truth that you can’t 
tell, not never, what 
a woman will do! 
. . . There’s only one 
way out, and that is 
for you to chuck ’e7.” 

“Y-yes,” agreed 
Dave, “but what if 
she breach - of - pro- 
mises me?, Pye 
written some "ot 
letters to 'er, don't 
forget, and I wouldn't stand a chance if 
it came to a court job.” 

Abel laughed. “You needn't be afraid 
of that! She can’t—that’s the law—on 
account of 'er writin’ to you first and 
taking advantage of ’er Leap Year rights. 
Ask any lawyer if you don’t believe me! 
Lummy, Id 'ave thought you'd ‘ave 
known a little thing like that, Dave!” 

“I didn’t,” admitted Dave, “but Pm 
glad to know it now. So I'll write a 
* Good-bye—all's-over-between-us ° letter to 
Ter.” ` z 


From Dave’s cottage Abel went straight 
to Mrs. Bimper. 

“Pye codded Dave Pott on fine!” he 
told her. “He believes you can’t breach- 


"of-promise 'im, so he's goin’ to write and 


give you up, sad an' sorrowful. Directly 
you get "is letter take it round to Lawyer 
Bate and get ^im to write sayin’ it's a 


|, ease of stumpin’ up a 'undred and fifty 


cash. down for your broken 'eart, or being 


“This tarnation clock of yours is wroná!'' suarlel Abel, 
I'l have you up for damages '* 


** And 


put in court, with everybody laughin’ at 
"m, and 'aving to pay a couple of 
7undred! I'll leavé it to you, Mrs. 
Bimper.” 

“Tve worked this pretty well,” chuckled 


Abel to himself as he walked down the * 


hill. "Dave ain't never noticed that my 
game was to get “im to write lovin’ 
letters, and for "im to do the jiltin’ busi- 
ness! He's let "imself in, fair an’ square! 
All I want now is for things to get ’urried 


. up, seein’ I’ve got to clinch the deal for 


that carriers business by Wednesday 
week. But Lawyer Bate is ’ot stuff when 
'e gets going, and he'll soon bring Dave 
Pott to ’is senses. And,” he muttered, 
recollecting that Dave's temper when 
roused was fierce, and his fist one that 
could smite hard, “I think I might go up 
to London and see my nephew. If there’s 
trouble about—get away from it. That’s 
my motto!” 

"Abel went to see his nephew, and was 
absent for a week. On his return he 
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32 
found a nete from Mrs. Bimper pushed 
under the back door of his cottage 


“Everything has been settled very 
nicely," "she wrote, “and if you'll come 
and “see me to-morrow at two o'clock 
punctual (because I'm going away by the 
iwo-twenty train) I can tell you all about 
it.” . 

«Phat's the stuff to g’ie em!” chuckled 
Abel. “I bet Dave ain't 'arf used some 
language! 

The Men morning, deeming that the 
success of his scheme justified a certain 
amount of lubrication, he dropped into 
the Fisherman's Rest at noon. He pulled 
himself up with a jerk, and went a bit 
pale round the gills when he saw Dave 
silting in the bar-parlour. But ‘to his 
surprise—and relief !—Dave gave him 
amiable greeting and talked of this, that 
and the other with no reference whatever 
to Mrs. Bimper. 3 À 

Other men came in, called for and con- 
sumed their midday libation, and 
departed. - 

The time sped, and now and again Abel 
—only he and Dave were left in the 
parlour—glanced at the clock. 

When it showed ten minutes to two he 
rose, and at that moment there came 
through the window the sound of a voice: 
“Just a quarter-past two, sonny.” A 
response to, “Will you tell me the time, 
“please?” 

__ At that Abel whipped out his watch, 
looked at it, saw that it showed twenty 
minutes past the hour, and forthwith let 


- rip a very bold, bad word. ~ 


"-*Landlord!" he yelled. “Landlord! 
Come ’ere!” : 

That worthy, expectant of a two-pint 
order, came at once. : 

“This tarnation clock of yours is 
wrong!” snarled Abel. “And I'll 'ave 
you up for damages! I’ve been going by 
it, and 'eaven knows what it’s made me 
lose." : : 

The landlord pulled out his watch and 

‘studied it. 

2 .* Yov're. right, Blump, blowed if you 
ain't! The clock's very near 'arf an hour 
slow. I'l put it on." ; 

“No good now!" snapped Abel. “Ive 
issed g most important appointment, 
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“Was you going to sce Mrs. Bimper?» 
asked Dave. “You was? Well, youve 
missed ’er, but T can tell you what she 
wanted you for.” 

“Oh, you could, 
what was it?” 

“Only to tell you that me and 'er are 
gettin’ married,” said Dave 
casually. 

“What?” 


could you? Well, 


roared Abel. 


at the handkerchief neck 
“Why, you swore you wouldn't get 
married for a ’undred solid pounds, cash 
down! And what about the—the——” 


“And I’ve kept my word,” put in Dave. | 


“About the ’undred pounds, I mean. 
Mrs. Bimper—she’ll be Mrs. Pott pretty 
soon—gave me a 'undred an’ five.” 
U Games you... a... ‘undred um 
and . ; . five?” echoed Abel. ‘“ W-what 
for?” 
“To get me away from the Saracen's 


"Ead for one thing—so that I could lead | 


a 'ealthier life. And for another—so that 


I could buy a certain carrier's business if | 


the bloke what paid fifteen quid deposit 
don't find the rest by Friday." 
“The bloke's me!” shouted Abel. 
—do you ’ear?”- 
“Easy,” said Dave. 
if you're payin’ the other forty ? 
you ain't because you can't, ch?. . Well, 
I don't know as you could find a better 


reason! That means /’// buy the business. | 
Suit me down to the ground, too, it will." | 


Abel's comment was unprintable. Let 


it go at that. 


“Your luck.seems as much out as mine’s | 
in,” said Dave very complacently. * Come: 
to think of. it, it was quite right what | 


you said about being able to make some- 
thing out of Leap Year. The luck seems 


to 'ave come my way, thanks to you! A | 


"undred and five pounds—a decent missus 
—a nice business X. EC 


“Get out of my way!” snarled Abel, | 
) “Tf I stop ’ere | 
another minute there'll be a murder or a | 


making for the door. 


suicide—very likely both!” 
“Something upset him?” queried 
landlord, jerking his 
Abel’s retreating form. 
“Leap Year,” grinned Dave. 
and a few other things.” 


* That 


quite | 
| 


] 


the 
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“Me 


“And might I ask | 
. Oh, | 


i 
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A Day in 
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NOTTE Trades 
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Not since we published, 
Horn” 


article. 


HE Trade winds as a useful factor in 
the seafarer's-economy have nowa- 
days practically lost all value. Steam 
has abolished their utility, and to the 
ocean traveller of to-day the expression 
—“ The Trades,” simply identifies itself 
with a spell of unbroken fine weather, a 
glory of sapphire-blue. seas, kissed into 
happy, laughing wavelets by a negligible 
breeze, eye-aching skies of turquoise, 
but ‘dotted here and there with little 
fleeey cloudlets that turn pink and saffron 
and crimson towards the sunset hour, 
taking to themselves, in their changing 
loveliness, the semblance of fairy ships 
careering at hazard across an eternity of 
romance; of-a. general atmosphere of 
well-being permeating the ship; of activi- 
ties with paint and varnish brushes, 
whilst. stewards appear in well-washed, 
ivon-ereased ducks, and the ship's officers 
shine forth resplendent in white cap 
covers and meticulously pipe-clayed shoes. 
Trade-weather to-day means deck 
danees, lazy idling through peaceful 
.chours; but not- so long ago the Trades 
meant a great deal to the sailor -man, who 
could not render himself independent of 
wind and weather by means of a brass 
handle that rings a bell in a distant, 
clamorous engine-room. And even to-day 
to the few survivors of that old, notable 
*stick-and-string" fraternity, those 
steady round, winds, Iresh without any 
weight i in them, blowing resolutely from a 
definite direction, spell a temporary ease- 
ment from arduous toil, and so are spoken 
of almost with reverence, essi with 
affection. 
~ I was talking to one of the ct awanci 


breed recently, a veteran of those days 
RAT 


last year, Captain Shaw's contribution, 
have we read such a thrilling description of lije at sea as the following 
The tang of salt breezes and the blue of deep water is on every page of it 


“Off Cape 


before the white-winged beauties » were 
crowded off the oceans by the pressure of 
a utilitarian age. We were sending royal 
yards down in the old accepted style, as 
men of deep waters invariably do when 
they forgather. 

“A hard life, wasn’t it?" I said. 
* Windbound off the pitch of the Horn, 
ch? Driving down to the ice on one tack, 
beating up to sight old Cape Stiff on the 
other! No fire in the galley because of 
the greybeards piling aboard; ice coating 
everything; all hands aloft when the 
upper main topsail had to be handed in 
the flurries; and the ship trying to tie 
figure-of-eight knots in herself every time 
she lifted! And down the Easting, too, 
in a snorter east of the Crozets—no 
wonder you're anxious to sign on in 
steam!” 

He was a gnarled, leathery man, whose 
hands hung alw ays half-closed, as though 
in the act of gripping a rope. He puffed 
reflectively at a nose- warmer of a pipe, 
and expressed himself in epithets such as 


the sea teaches its votaries. Then: “Been 
in sail yourself, ‘maybe, sir?"- he 
mentioned. t 


I admitted the soft impeachment. 

“Then you'll] understand me when I 
say I'd swap every steamship ever 
launched for one windjammer. I’m sign- 
ing-on to-day aboard the Belle Isle, not ^ 
that she's a patch on some ships I’ve 
known; but—but——” He stared medi- 
tatively into Neptune alone knows what ~ 
vistas of memory. 

“She’s carrying railway iron “out to 
Valparaiso—round the Horn in August,” 
I reminded him. “Nasty cargo, railway 
iron, especially in August month.” . 


“Ay, you're right. | $ 
ihere’ll be good days in the Trades, as 
like as not!" And my memory carried 
me back through the years. 


That's so. But— 


* 


The North-East Trades at Last! 
UON uen re 


It is *nineteen-thirty north," and after 
banging and slamming for tedious eter- 
nities in the “calms and variables ” as 
"mentioned in the Atlantic Sailing Direc- 
tions, the North-East Trade wind has 
come vigorously away. During the 
middle watch, the second mate, after a 
two-hours’ spell of back-and-heart-break- 
ing pulley-hauley, has got a fair wind; 
and now the yards are checked well off 
the backstays, the weather clew of the 
maiisail is lifted, the weather fore-sheet 
is led aft; and under a full press of 
canvas, with everything full and draw- 
ing, the old packet is smoking through it 
like a liner. At least, that's what the 
starboard watch tell us when we're called 
at one bell, prior to taking over the deck 
at four o'clock. 

*Oh—hi—eee! Show a leg, bullies— 
"who's the-lucky watch! Show a leg for 
a pusser's stocking, sundowns—oh,. rise 
and shine!” carols the deep-chested deck- 
hand who has come to call us. “Rise and 
shine; here's the No'th-East trades at 
last !” > 

We grope for'our pipes that still con- 

"tain the dottle from the last turning-in 
smoke, and light them. ere the sleep has 
properly lifted from our eyelids. There’s 
plenty of time now—no need to endúe our- 
selves with oilskins, woollies, sea-boots 
and the other cumbersome. uniform of 
hard weather days; the shirts we slept 
in, dungaree pants and bare feet are sufi- 
cient equipment for the coming watch, 
for though the wind is well north of east 
there isn’t even a hint of chill in its 
brisk rustle. We've picked up the Trades; 
no need to worry for many a good day to 
come. Rise and shine, bully-boys—the 
sailor’s pleasure-time is at hand! Even 

, old Frederiksen, the gnarled old-timer 
who cannot speak a civil word except by 
accident, throws his withered shanks over 
the rolling-board of his bunk alertly, and 
emits a cackling sound that is breathlessly 
Bigs nosed Econel an a laugh. When 
Frederiksen laughs it means something 
out of the ordinary, be sure of that! hs 

“ g 

3 Honester Gawd?” asks 

- teaching for his shocking pants. 


Cockney, 
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“Sure thing; sundown—the genewing 
North-East Trade Wind at last!” $ 
There’s no shadow of doubt about it, 
our every sense tells us the truth as we pile 
out on deck in obedience to-the summons | 
of the eight clear-cut strokes on the fore- | 


| 
4 
j 
Í 


castle bell. So, instead of the usual | 
dejected silence, broken only by doleful | 
growlings, customary at a four. a.m, 


muster, we get jocular phrases, even a 
proper joke. The voice of the second 
mate, calling the roll from the poop-break, | 
has a livelier note in it; the hands answer | 
their names snappily. | 

“The watches are aft, sir!” Outward | 
from the Lizard the sour old first mate | 
has answered that announcement with a 
bitter, snarling growl, demanding to 
know from the boisterous  baflling | 
elements, “Who’d sell a farm and go to 
sea?” with adjectives as fitting; and that 
growl meant hard toiling at jobs for his 
watch, by way of relief to his spleen, for 
if a ship’s chief mate is miserable who 
aboard dare be happy? But now: 

* Ay—ay, Mister—reliove the wheel and 
look-out,” comes cheeriiy through the pipe 
puffs. There’s no longer any vindictive 
growl of “Watch on deck keep aft!” The | 
second mate, instead of hurrying below 
to the cabin he so reluctantly left at mid- 
night, lingers to describe in detail how, | 
after a dead haul on the braces for the | 
umpteenth time, he felt the first breath of | 
that honest Trade wind. 


1 


‘ 


She’s eager—she’s playful! | 


“Ah! I remember when we used to pick | 
her up in twenty-five-forty North. | 
Times've changed; but it's not so bad— | 
not so bad. Plenty of weight in her, 
mister ! ” 4 

The man who has relieved the wheel 
can tell the difference in the very feel of 
the ship. : 

Who says that a ship is merely an in- 
sensate conglomeration of steel and wood 
and wire? This ship of ours has a soul; | 
the passionate kiss of the Trade has 
quickened it. She's snatching at the bits 
in her anxious eagerness, for all the world © 
like a restless horse; but it’s a playful 
snatching, too—so that a spoke of the 
wheel up and a spoke down serve to keep 
the milky wake astern as straight as & 
ruled line. Only very infrequently do the 
lee seuppers gurgle their tale of speed; 
for the most part the going is smooth and 
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easy, the ultimate harmony of movement, 
indeed. No threshing propellers here, no 
stench of oil, no choking wafts of coal- 
dust and scorching clinkers! Here is a 
long, clean, effortless stride that devours 
the white-cap 
jammer's gait; and there's hardly enough 
swing in her long, silky rolls to spill a 
drop of water from a brimmed tumbler. 
Oh, yes, good times coming, boys, now 
we've been rescued from the Doldrums 
by the beneficent Trades! 

This being the first of them we forget 
to bring out a blanket on deck and coil 
down for a further snatch of sleep before 
coffee-time, which is what we shall do on 
ensuing midnights or mornings, because 
we know quite well the entire night-watch 
will be passed without an alarm or need 
to touch a brace, so smooth-flowing in 
this beneficent wind. We light our pipes 
and congregate on the main-hatch, out of 
sight and hearing of the poop, and we 
yarn of other Trade days. Old Baxter, 
who must surely be ancient as Time him- 
self, reminds us again of the days when 
he was boatswain of the Amily Nicholson 
—teak-built and lined with greenheart, 
and making the run from the Lizard to 
Sydney Heads in sixty days—^An' 
where's your steamer's to beat it?” 


When to Drink Coffee 


Tt's good to sit and smoke there under 
the rustling mainsail; to hear the smooth, 
even drumming of the reef-points over- 
head, like the faint far-off beat of the 
war-drums that shall stir our blood when 
the big winds come away fresh and fresh 
again south the Line. It’s good to hear 
the even breathing of the breeze in the 
dim hollows above, and the silky, stealthy 
plash-plash of the parted water, the 
soothing whisper of the phosphorescent 
foam that bursts away from the hurrying 
sides to join. the creaming wake. It’s 
good to lie back and stare at those vivid, 
caressing stars, across which the taper 
trucks swing with the stateliness of a bow- 
ing queen; to feel the healing touch of 
the balmy breeze; to know that old sea- 
water boils will have a chance to heal, 
that salt-sored- skin will have opportunity 
to regain its healthy glossiness; to know 
that leaky oilskins can be safely patched 
and anointed in view of the rigours of 
the Easting. It’s like the dawn of a holi- 
day, no less, although there’ll be work in 
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plenty—don’t be afraid of that. Yet it 
will be kindly work, profitable work, 
genuine sailorising stuff that a man can 
take a pride in. 

But here's the coffee-call sounding 
through the thinning purple of the night ; 
and can coffee ever taste better than out 
in the open in fine weather? I doubt it, 
I who have drunk coffee under all con- 
ditions occurring to the mind of man, I 
think. Even the flint-hard biscuits—the 
real Liverpool pantiles that vie with 
paving-stones for hardness—are palatable 
on this good morning; and the coming of 
the Trade has surely softened the Shylock 
soult of the steward, too; for here he's 
making mention of the fact that a smear 
of butter’ s to be had for the fetching, 
although the weekly whack was finished 
two clear days ago! 


A Day for Memory to Cherish 


Before the coffee is drunk dawn is flash- 
ing its glow across the high-riding cloud- 
iets, fetching them into actuality from 
what was but recently an unbroken vault 
of gloom. Then, since day comes hurrying 
vigorously out of night’s womb in nine- 
teen north, the purple dims to grey and 
again brightens to blue; the eastern 
horizon ,becomes a dazzling welter of 
crimson, orange and gold, with a hint of 
green in the blue above; a low lying bank 
of clouds assumes the likeness of the most 
vivid Turner picture ever conceived by 
human mind; and here’s the bright ruby 
of the sun’s upper limb showing under 
the span of cloud and full day is on the 
hurrying fabric in an almost audible 
fashion. It is easy to picture Creation’s 
first dawn down here; one almost hears 
the awful mandate: “Let there be light ! ” 
booming across the purfled waste of water. 

Up comes day’s monarch in visible 
leaps; the pink clouds lose their rosiness 
and become white like cotton wool; the 
hard clear line of the unbroken horizon is 
ruled; 
night to redress itself in eye-dazzling 
blue, veined lightly with brilliant white, 
and the Trade day is fully born. A good 
day—a day to tuck away in memory and 
haul out in, age, when suns lack their 
warmth and skies their glory. 

Here's the ship herself—a prosaic affair 
enough, but beautiful in the crystalline 
radiance; with her round-bosomed sails, 
shaded at tly clews, pouting gallantly 


the sea sheds its mantle of the_ 
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like the breast of noble birds; with the 
steady, inspiring (hrwm-thrum of wind- 
whipped cordage to sound a note of pur- 
pose, her backstays harping melodiously 
io the fingering of the genial breeze. The 
risen sun gilds her weather-whitened 
canvas, and turns it for counted moments 
into cloth of gold. A laughing wisp of 
spray flings up above her bumpkin ; the 
level sun-rays turn the drops to a handful 
of joyous gems that might have been cast 
aboard by a lavish Monte Cristo. She s 
very like a horse out for a care-free 
canter, you’ll notice; curvetting saucily, 
shaking herself a little in playful dalli- 
ance with the snowy foam that bursts 
crashing from her hurrying forefoot; 
breathing evenly—you can hear that 
strong, brave note that is her soundless 
voice if you are a sailor and in-tune with 
your ship—rejoicing in: her splendid 
strength; young as a filly despite her 
rust smears. Oh; yes, a living thing! 

We’ve cursed her till we were blue in 
the face for a woundy man-killing old 
cow, a slave-ship, a workhouse—we've 
searched back into the records of nautical 
fire and brimstone to find adjectives op- 
probious enough to do her full justice, 
and found them!—up there in the 
Channel and the Bay; what time she 
laved herself with crashing grey brine 
that stung and chilled; but now: 


Bewildering Jewels 


“Not a bad old packet, is she?” we 
ask the midship wheelspoke. A floating 
warehouse as flat as a plank, your lover 
of old things will say, differing in every 
respect from the maritime poems of a by- 
gone day; but there’s something reminis- 
cent of ancient sea-triumphs about her; 
she’s a rare training school for seamen, 
who've got to rely on the commonsense 
‘God blessed them with and their skill 
and a certain amount of barefaced pluck 
to bring that rustling, leaping fabric 
safely to the haven where she'd be. No 
„gyroscopic compasses in this life, mark 
you; no turbines, no cleverly ordained 
sea-lanes that are well-nigh- as easy to 
follow as railway tracks! When you 
take the seas in a windjammer you must 
be prepared for anything; she’s ‘simply a 
well-designed tool in your hands for you 
to do what you best may with. You have 
Many enemies opposed against you—piti- 
less enemies, with scant idea of granting 
TX. / 
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quarter when you're down and out anq' 
over the ropes—but meantime, let us he 
thankful for easy voyaging, and drink | 
the cup of joy to our heart’s content- | 
The mate fecls he can safely leave the 
poop to oversee the matutinal,ritual of: 
washing down—“ scrubbing decks” as our | 
sticklers of the Navy would call it. Be 
sure Mister Mate makes a thorough joh 
of it this good morning, there’s to he 
no scamping the work when once you're 
forward on the mainmast. The planks | 
shall be whitened and sweetened; ashes | 
from the galley are sprinkled, sand from | 
the forepeak is brought up; the big holy- 
stones are discovered from the lockers | 
wherein they've been stowed ever since | 
the ship cleared the Home pier-heads. 
Bare-legged men can move more spryly | 
than sea-booted men and get more work | 
done in less time. So the mate slings | 
the buckets, and the boatswain takes the | 
sand, and off they go—scrubbing for dear | 


life. “Scrub the grain out of the wood!” 

is the mate’s dictum; and the brooms | 
swish and thud, the sparkling water | 
swirls. | 


The Life for .a King 


“Watch, there, watch!” A bucketful 
for the lazy man who can't step lively; | 
he doesn't mind, bless.you, for he's wear- 
ing nothing to spoil! 


A hearty scrub in | 


those neglected corners; and the boys | 
busying themselves with swabs on the | 


paint-work; and in an hour or so the ship 
is shining like a silver dollar, with her 


decks drying out nobly white, and all | 


trace of that green slime which had grown 
into the planking vanished for many a 
good day to come. The sun kisses a 
million scattered drops of water on rails 
and belaying-pins, on rigging and shroud- 
caps into such bewildering jewels that 
our breath would be taken away if we had 
time for such luxuries; but—— 

“Now, sons, sweat up everything 
The ship, being trim and sweet as to her 
decks, must now be preened and stroked, 
touched here and there by a master-hand, 
that her full-sailing qualities may be 
given a chance. With brooms and buckets 
laid aside the watch gets busy with hal- 
liard and brace. Honest pulling now, 
believe me; for the harder you pull now 
the less you’ll have to pull Jater on; and 
the crisp dryness of the rare air has 
already stretched ropes that had been 
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wetted to the heart-strand far too long. 
So it’s .“ Yeo-heave-ho!” until every- 
thing’s taut as a harp string. 

And now the wind’s note in the rigging 


seems to become clarion-like in its 
triumph. We're giving the breeze a 


chance; and it’s going to show us what 
it ean do. The piled foam at the fore- 
foot heightens and whitens; the wake 


A bucketful for the lazy 
man who can't step lively 


ened 


grows broader, fuller of swirling ed- 
dies; the old packet’s feeling the prick 
of the spur on her perfect balancing; and 
up and away she goes—streaking hungrily 
across the level floors. And the boys are 
up aloft overhauling the gear with 
greater thoroughness than was necessary 
in hard weather, for it isn't necessary to 
make sure a buntline stop will snap at a 
tug; whilst the lamp-trimmer is actually 
getting out his brass-cleaning gear and 
preparing to give binnacle-tops and poop- 
rails the first polish they've had since 
leaving dock. 
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A regular spring-cleaning, by all the 
saints of deep water; and Neptune knows 
she needed it. 

So that it is eight bells before anyone 
realizes how the time has passed, and 
the starboard watch are coming on deck. 
The skipper was up long ago, pyjama- 
clad and contented, quite lacking his 
usual morning scowl and fault-finding 

propensities; he seems to have a 
gracious word foreveryone. Previously 

a harsh critic he is now a suave dis- 

penser of compliments, for the Trades 

have got into his brain and he sees a 

chance of making a decent passage 

after all. 


Forard to the galley for the watch 
going below; and to-day there's no quick 
snatch of the mess-kits and a damp race 
to forecastle and half-deck, but a leisurely 
loiter round the galley-door, an exchange 
of thick-ended compliments with the livery 
cook; and then to a trencherman’s meal, 
eatable in comfort; with a long, enjoyable | 
smoke after it in the sunshine. For why 
trouble to snatch every minute of every 
watch below in sleep when you know 
there’ll be plenty of chances of sleeping 
clear through the night without any call 
to the braces or downhauls to break into 


^ your rest; and never à probability of an 
al] hands’ job” until you've dropped 
the south-east Trade astern and are hare- 
ing away for the Cape? Time enough to- 
day, i'faith, to scrub out your quarters 
and air your bedding and dry clothes that 
are half-rotten through frequent wettings. 
Good feeling and contentment are 
everywhere—the skipper leaves the poop 
and sits on the’sill of the half-deck as if 
he were actually a human being instead of 
a terrible Jove, whose frown lets loose 
the thunders; the old mate, instead of 
coiling down for sleep, brings a tub of 
water and a couple of shirts to the foot 
of the poop ladder and rinses them 
through, after seeing that the sail-making 
gang are set to work. 


A Tonic Kiss 


- Jt is, actually, as though every soul 
aboard the ship had received a large gob- 
- Jet of excellent champagne and—drunk it. 
No doubt the effect is mental as well as 
“physical, but I do know that the finest 
tonic, the quickest in its effects, that ever 
I have known, is the first kiss of the 
North-East Trades. Hitherto all hands 
have had a general grouch against the sea 
and the life it compels its devotees to 
lead; discomforts have been exaggerated, 
ameliorations have been belittled; sea- 
life has been cursed uphill and down dale 
as a dog’s existence, suitable only for 
‘congenital idiots or mules; but now, with 
crisped seas and balmy breezes, it’s a life 
for a king! 
* Like steamboat life,” says the skipper; 
“nothing to do but eat and sleep; but you 
»mustn't forget your work!" -And he 
rises leisurely and moves off, pipe in 
mouth, to overlook the sail-making gang. 
A little later the cabin steward appears 
with—gift of all gifts!—certain packets 


of cigarettes, a gratuity from the ship’s 


autocrat. Y 

“Rather a decent sort, the old man,” 
say the recipients of this bounty (who, 
- forty-eight hours before, had been unable 
to find anathemas vile enough adequately 
to describe his infamies), lighting the 
cigarettes and inhaling entrancing gusts 
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and slamming of becalmed canvas against 
masts and rigging should not destroy 


split-new canvas that was guaranteed to | 


carry any weight of wind. The fine 
weather kites were aloft; but it is neces- 
sary to overhaul the hard-weather stuff, 
and every available man who possesses 
any skill whatsoever with the needle is 
mopped up by the wiry sailamaker and 
set to work. The skipper plans a new 
main-royal—to be made of Number One | 
canvas, with wire leeches and foot-rope, 
by the powers!—for cracking-on with 
down the Easting, and calls the sail- 
maker into close and scientific consulta- 
tion. 

The second mate has mopped up his 
stalwarts, too, and is determined to make 
a. general overhaul of the gear on the 
mainmast, which is his particular. care. 
Save for the totally unskilled, the coming 
work is to be the real sailorising stuff. 
You can chip iron-rust when the weather 


conditions are erratic; you can scrape 


cables and red-lead deck beams when big 


water is coming aboard; you can plait | 


scnnet and make up fixes and use the 


spinning jenny to convert old junk into 


honest new rope, when it is blowing a yell- 


ing hurricane, and the decks are bulwark - 


full of devastating water; but you must 


have fine weather for sail-making and . 


rattling down and rigging new running- 
gear. 


of work from.the slap-dash, heart-break- 
ing stuff of past days. 


Old-timers’ Tales 


And the ship looks different, too, some- 
how. The deck-watch are differently clad; 
instead of being muffled in thick jerseys 
and oilskins, they're debonair in well- 
washed, well-patched shirts and dun- 
garees, their hands are clean, as are their 
7 / 
faces. One or two of them, even, have 
indulged in the luxury of a shave—the 
first since joining up; and altogether 
there is a hint of a relaxation of the iron- 
hard discipline of the latitudes farther 
north. When Smyth, actively engaged in 
reeving a new fall for the maintopgal- 
lant halliards—you can do that sort of 
work now, when there isn't any risk of 


being required to let go the halliards in - 


a hurry in order to save the ship’s spars— 


draws the second mate’s attention to a. 


minor point, something to do with a flaw 


It all sounds like work, I admit,', 
-and it is work; but a very different brand 


| 
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in the new rope, say, or the need for a 
new sheave in the halliard block—he does 
it as expert conferring with expert, not 
as slave with slave-driver. And the second 
mate defers to the oldster's opinion, in- 
stead of cursing him to all perdition and 
swearing he'll lay him out with a belay- 
ing-pin if he so much as dares to lift his 
voice above a whisper! 

Why, even the junior apprentice, whose 
life so far has been a grind of fetching 
up coals for the galley from the fore- 
peak, or cleaning out the pig-pen or 
scraping tar-spots from the deck, is 
handed over to Bedloe, who is serving the 
mainroyal foot-rope, to pass the ball of 
spunyarn round and round the wire, with 
a chance of culling invaluable lore from 
the sage old-timer, who will heneeforward 
devote a clean half of his watch-below to 
instructing the youngsters in what is 
surely one of the most ancient of crafts. 
Aud Ginger, the ship's butt, the semi- 
imbecile ordinary seaman, who counts it 
an act of grace to be put on to peel pota- 
toes in the galley or disentangle a clutter 
of ropes from the swimming scuppers 
with white water pelting over his 


The junior apprentice has a chance of culling invaluable lore from the 


sage old-timer 


shoulders—even Ginger is balling twine 
in comfort, and whistling shrilly and un- 
musically as he does it! 

Good times in the Trades, believe me! 
The man who has the next wheel rises 
from his sail-making bench, slips forward 
for a surreptitious puff at his pipe, and 
both captain and second mate know where 
he is going, but neither raises any pro- 
test. Once we've got into the swing of 
Trade routine it may be different; but- 
on this first day, who cares? And, any- 
how, Tomlinson is turning in a cringle, 
which is master craftsman’s work; so, 
when he comes aft again, just on the 
stroke of the bell, ostentatiously display- 
ing a greenheart setting-fid which was his 
ostensible excuse for going for’ard, and 
looking as innocent as though tobacco and 
he had parted company a half-century 
before, he hears: 

“Your next wheel, is it? Well, best 
finish your job.” And the skipper either 
takes the wheel himself or tells the junior 
apprentice to do it—for helmsmanship 
now is a sinecure and not one of the most 
important jobs aboard, as it is when the 
ship’s doggedly battling with a snorter. 

The cook cleans out the galley; in com- 
pany with the steward he arranges more 
sumptuous accommodation for the fowls 
for the cabin table. The hens begin to 
lay—a thing they have been frightened 
out of for many a spray-swept day. The 
apprentices, hearing triumphant cack- 
lings, resolve to make a comprehensive 
search of the fowl-pen during the middle- 
watch, in hope 
of snafiling an 
egg or two, for 
the sailing ship 
law is that the 
first-comer se- 
cures the spoils. 

There's heart- 
ening smell of 
Stockholm tar 
everywhere, a 
- rustle of new 
rope, and it is 
consoling to 
"know that new 
stuff is being 
rove where it is 
needed. The 
steady whcep- 
wheep of the 
sail - needles 
sounds an un- 
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' dertone of purpose through the medley 


of fine weather sounds. The mate goes 
below with’ the intention of snatching 
forty winks, for he and the second mate, 
ihe watch-keepers, are the two men aboard 
who may not benefit so far as extra sleep 
is cóncerned, by the improved conditions 
—they must maintain their faithful vigi- 
lance in fine weather as in foul. But he 
is up again, sextant in hand, before noon ; 
and the skipper joins him on the poop as 
the time for latitude sights draws near. 
But now there's no hurry, no flying shots 
as the sun peeps coyly through racing 
masses of storm-cloud; all is. done 
leisurely and. thoroughly. 

Bight bells sounds; skipper and mate 
vanish below to work up a reckoning that 
will approximate the real position of the 
ship; the second mate puts on his jacket, 
and paces the shining poop like a-skipper 
in embryo; the watch is relieved. Jobs 

_ left uncompleted are allowed to remain 
uncompleted—there’s no need to worry. 
The second mate puts the port watch on 
to general ship’s work, until the mate 
shall have eaten his dinner and planned 
out his afternoon campaign: z 

It is genially warm now, and the pitch 
is already beginning to soften in the deck- 
seams. Not that the heat is in any way 
overpowering—there's a hint of pleasing 
crispness still evident in the round, 
laughing breeze—but it’s a rare day for 
varnishing bright-work; and so the 
juniors are fitted out with brushes and 

"pots, and the weathered teakwood of the 
afterpart begins to shine resplendent. 


Taking Life Easy 


The leisurely afternoon watch slips by. 
By common consent no one is overworked. 
The sole passenger carried—a Junger 
taking the voyage for health’s sweet sake 
—brings up æ box of paints to the poop, 
and commences to emblazon the lifebuoys 
- with flags and the ship’s name,.picked out 
"in gold. The helmsman lolls over the 

wheel, half-dozing, his senses soothed by 
the even splash of brine and the equally 
even rumble of the wind-filled sails. No 
poc cares—the ship is steering herself. 

| ‘he mate, plying palm and needle on the 
new royal, carves himself a pipeful of 
& tobacco with meticulous nicety 
redd ng the fragrant stuff to the fine. 
s of cigarette tobacco; and then, as he 
‘slices between his palms, notices 
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“yet another deep-water miracle. 


.the Trades. The cook grouses because the 


broken plank in the lid of the * doctor's * 


the man seated next to him, casting long- | 


ing glances. s | 
"Have a chew if you want," he says, | 
Discipline is not going to suffer Tor this | 
temporary laxity, be sure. Afterwards, 
during strenuous nighis, that beneficiary 
is-going to remember the slight gesture 
of generosity. You can sce him, weeks: 
ahead, if you like, ordered to perform 
some seeming impossibility, disposed to | 
grouse and hold back, and then —" Well, 
he did give me a chew—not a bad old 
stick!” he says, and goes and achieves 
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The Tuneful Chorus of the Trades 
ccm eese circ adatti sce e CS 


The skipper, instead of turning-in for 
the afternoon cat-nap, drags a deck-chair 
to the poop and buries himself in a book— | 
some novel the passenger has lent him. |. 
His snores presently announce his opinion 
of the volume. Meantime, we of the deck- 
watch, such as are not engaged in sail- | 
making, are up aloft, repairing chafing- DL 
gear, dancing about the vigging like care- 3 
less monkeys, for even a well-worn rope 
suffices to hold a man in fine weather. 
Maybe it is the weather itself that breeds | 
confidence; I hardly know, but I do know | 
that whereas in hard weather you always | 
test a rope before you use it, in the 
Trades you chance your luck. : 

Of course, there are a thousand tasks | 
to be undertaken; the mate would like to. | 
paint the ship inside and out, black her | 
down from truck to seupper, overhaul all | 
the boats, send down the fore royal yard 
and replace it with a new one hewn from | 
ihe starboard spare spar, ship new mast- | 
cloths, cross-point the poop handrails,’ 
reeve new lanyards in the fire-buckets, .. 
and generally leave the ship a little better 
than he found it. But since a limited 
number of hands cannot perform an 
illimitable number of tasks, the main 
thing is to get the ship in thoroughly 
seaworthy condition in view of the com- - 
ing irouble. The carpenter, even if there 
isn’t time to fashion on a new royal yard, 
can at least caulk the leaky seams in 
the poop above the mate’s cabin; and the 
even thud-thud of his caulking. hammer. 
adds a new note to the tuneful chorus of. 


x 


piteh-kettle is occupying valuable room | 
on the galley-stove, of course; but the - 
carpenter has promised to replace the - 


. 
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sea-chest as soon as op- 
portunity offers, so what 
can a man do? 

And all this time the 
ship is leaping gaily over 
a sea of purest sapphire, 
under a turquoise sky, 


with the Trade wind 
blowing evenly, and 


barely a cloud visible in 
all the azure vault above. 
Masefield could 
describe her 
lively beauty, IT © ——— 
cannot. Clark : 
Russell could 
have told of her 
swaying masts, 
her shadowed 
canvas; he 
might ade- 
quately de- 
scribe the slow 
run of the sun 
down the wes- 
tern are of the 
sky and its 
crimsoning dis- 
tortion as it nears the un- 
blemished horizon. It is for 
all the world like the ending 
of a perfect summer day at 
home, when one views the 
slow paling of the light with 
satisfaction, ‘conscious of a 
day's work faithfully done. 
“All right—sweep down!” is the order 
at five-thirty. The men of the first dog- 
watch below have been busily. washing 
clothes, using for that purpose carefully 
hoarded supplies of fresh water, though 
some of the lazier of them are allowing 
Maggie Miller to do their washing for 
them. And when you allow Maggie Miller 
to act as your laundress, it simply means 
that you tie your shirt into the bight of 
a rope and tow it overside until the frisk- 
ing. sea water had ridded it of accumu- 
lated uncleannesses; but it wears the gar- 
ment out in shocking fashion, even though 
it does give a man time to work up cun- 
ning shackles for his sea-chest, or carry 
on with the half-model he is dextrously 
carving from a chunk of dunnage-wood. 
Six o'clock now, and the day's work 
done! Second dog-watch comes, and 
brings with it opportunity for two 
watches, who have previously led a some- 
what Box and Cox existence—one work- 


The skipper's snores 
. of the volume 
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presently announce his opinion 


ing whilst the other sleeps—to form one 
another’s acquaintance. Even in the 
narrow confines of a windjammer men 
can be strangers to one another for weeks 
on end, meeting merely in passing, spar- 
ing scant moments for the interchange of 
reminiscences. But now, in the Trades, 
we find common ground on which to meet. 
We were mixed up in that big fight in 
Chittagong, when the Squareheads chal- 
lenged the clean white crews of the laid- 
up sailing ships to take Happy Tom's 
saloon from them if they could. We have 
sailed a passage aboard the Cyrus’ K. 
Chalmers, when Bucko Stiggins was mate 


of her, and we lead a new friend's fingers ` 


through our hair to feel the scar of the 


blow that knocked us out when we tried 


to get fresh, in evidence. We've blued 
in a fifteen months’ pay-day in Antwerp 
in the inside of a weck; we've been dis- 
masted off the Horn and worked into Port 


Stanley under jury-rig. So have all the - 


42 
others; we find, 
mates amongst the members of the oppo- 


indeed, forgotten ship- 


site watch. Yarns, interminable, droning 
yarns, are spun under the pulsing stars, 
for the sun has ridded the world of his 
radiance now, and although the amazing 
flush of his couching still lingers along 
the line of the western horizon, the stars 
are tuning up gallantly to sing their 
hymn of praise through the kindly night. 

Oh, good 
me! Kindly days, when one forgets the 
irk and the smart; when the foamy 
leagues "twixt ship and home seem to 
shrink into nothingness, and when other 
foamy leagues still to be traversed, lose 
their terror! Make the most of the good 
times—they’ll be all too short. 

So darkness swings down upon the 
bustling, thrumming fabric. The sailing 
lights are lit, look-outs established. Still 
the wind booms sonorously above, roaring 
from the unseen caverhs of tle sails. 
Bight bells, and a truce to liveliness. 
The ship’s musician puts his accordion 
‘away; the last chorus ceases. No, we 
have not sung sea-songs; we've indulged 
our sentimental fancies in melodies that 
deal with homes and mothers and lan- 
guishing, unreturned love: songs that deal 
with dying babies and faithless wives! 
For the last man on God's earth to sing 
a song of the sea is a sailor—he has seen 

- too much of the real thing! 

Thus the velvety night envelops hasten- 
ing ship and friendly sea; yet an opaque 
night nevertheless, possessing nothing in 
the way of leashed horrors. If you lie on 
your back on the hatch, staring upwards, 
you shall sce that the glowing stars are 
indeed not set in a common plane, but 
that it is possible to picture something of 
the enormous distances in their varying 
perspectives. And you shall see the hum- 
ming pyramids that are the sails, swing- 
ing evenly across that jewelled dome with 


days in the Trades, believe 
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a soothing sway that unconsciously loads 
your eyelids with happy sleep, and sends! 
you hurrying to your bunk for pillow and, 
blanket, that you might snatch an un! 
authorised but winked-at caulk on the 
softest plank before midnight brings you 
the official right to sleep in your own) 
bunk. | 
But, just as sleep is claiming you, just 
as you're drifting down endless, peaceful | 
valleys of forgetfulness, lulled by the 
melody of the breeze—— 
“Stand by your royal halliards || 
comes snappily from the poop. There's) 
a creaking and a whipping up aloft; the, 
ship is leaning proudly; a black cloud is) 
working up across the stars. | 
* Haul the gaff topsail down—flying jib 
downhaul!? An increase in the snapping! 
up aloft now; the ship leans still more! 
widely; and a shimmering, phosphor.| 
escent glow leaps up her lee rails; there's) 
a hissing as the squall bears down and) 
kicks the fabric into hurrying restlessness. | 
Over and over 
“Fore royal clewlines!” Down rattles 
the yard. “Main royal!” Down rattled 
that yard. | 
“Stand by, there—!” Why, it’s all) 
over almost before it has begun. No need 
to spring aloft to hand the canvas; the 
squall hasn’t any real weight in it, for 
it’s only a Trade squall; “pride o' the, 
night!” no more. | 
“Main royal halliards!” says the! 
officer; and up the yard springs, as does | 
the fore. | 
Clothed once more in her garments of. 
speed the ship races on before the wind. | 
“Coil down—that’ll do the watch!” We) 
pull the blanket over our heads as a safe- 
guard against moon-blindness when the 
night orb rises; the watch officer lights 
his pipe. All right—everything’s all 
right; it’s the end of a day in the North 
East Trades. ; 
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THE ROAD TO YOU 


A long road—a swift road— 
And it shall lead me home: 
Ever a dream of all my dreams “ 

‘Where winds of twilight roam. 


And flowers shall star the way, dear, 

E "Through valleys lush with dew; 
A little road—a white road — 
To bring me safe to you! 


The dusk at my journey’s end, 

And fair the star-lit skies— 

* A dim road— but, oh, for me, 
A path to paradise. 
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[T was about eight o'clock one evening 

when Tommy Napier rang the hell of 
his flat off Jermyn Street. 

The door was cautiously opened by his 
man Boler. = 

“Ah,” exclaimed Boler with a sigh of 
relief, *you've got back, sir!” 

Tommy; who was obviously feeling 
very pleased with himself, strode into the 
flat. : 


“Ves, Pm back, Boler! And what's 
more, Ive succeeded.  Everything’s 
O.K.!" He slapped Boler exuberantly 


- 


on the shoulder. 

“Vm very pleased to hear it, sir! Very 
pleased indeed !" 

Tommy filled his chest with the zest of 
a man who had succeeded in bringing off 
a hundred-to-one chance. 

“ How are things this end, Boler? Has 
the princess rung up every day?" 


“ Every morning and evening, sir. The ^ 


last occasion was about half an hour ago. 
I gathered that everything was quite all 
right, sir." 

“Splendid! Then perhaps they haven't 
spotted her yet? With anything like 
luck we'll] be married within „forty-eight 
hours.” 

“I certainly trust that your luck will 
hold; sir,” said Boler. “If I may say 
so, sir, you deserve her By the way, sir, 
this note came for you a few minutes 
ago." He took an envelope from the rack 
and handed it to ‘Tommy. ; 

"Hallo, it's from Charley Foot!” ex- 
claimed the latter, glancing at the hand- 
writing on the envelope. eS 

He tore open the envelope and drew 
out the note it contained. 

~ THE GRANGE, 
Moat Lane, Chelsea. 
Drar Tommy,—As soon as you get back 
call on me at the above address. Don't lose 
a minute, A pleasant surprise for you.— 
Yours ever, CHARLEY. 


Tommy blinked at the note. It was 
undoubtedly Charley Foot’s handwriting. 
But what was Charles doing at Chelsea? 
Had he moved from his chambers in 
Westminster? Had——? 

Suddenly Tommy laughed. Of course, 
it was obvious—Charley had hidden the 
princess in Chelsea, just to make quite 
sure of dishing the Bulmanians and 
Rudavians. 

Thrusting the note into his pocket he 
grabbed his cap. ; 

*I've got to go and sce Mr. Foot at 
once, Boler. I don't know when I shall 
he back." 

Two minutes later he was in a taxi 
bound for Chelsea. 


The cause of the trouble was the fact 
that Her Royal Highness, Princes Sonia 
of Bulmania, had decided that she would 
rather marry Tommy Napier than Prince 
Boris of Rudavia. 1 

Tommy acclaimed it as an excellent 
decision. It proved that she was as 
sensible as she was pretty. In his estima- 
tion Prince Boris was—well, a typical 
Rudavian, which meant that he was 
slightly worse than a Bulmanian and 
several degrees lower in the scheme of 
things than the average Dago. Tommy 
believed that His Royal Highness was the 
worst of all possible husbands for the 
prettiest and most delightful girl in the 
world. í 

On the other hand, there were a 
number of eminent Bulmanians and 
Rudavians who deplored the princess's 
lack of patriotism, and who regarded 
Tommy as an unmitigated nuisance. 
They believed that the prince was an 
ideal husband for the princess. The 
match: would mean an alliance between 
the-two countries, making them the most 
powerful -combination south of the. 


t 


Lr 


ES ment of renunciation. 
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The neighbouring country of 
Slogaria would be bullied into ceding 

-some valuable oil bearing districts; and 
the oil would provide fortunes for the 
eminent Bulmanians and Rudavians, In 
the circumstances they were prepared to 
go to considerable trouble and expense 
in order to promote such an ideal match 
as that of the. Princess Sonia and Prince 
Boris. ; y 

That was why in Crestov, the capital of 
Bulmania, five attempts had been made 
on Tommy Napier's life in the space of 
two days. 

On the third day Tommy and the 
princess were missing. 

In due course the princess took rooms 
at the Savoy Hotel under the name of 
Mile. Sonia Stepanovitch, and Tommy 
went to consult his friend and solicitor, 
Charley Foot. 

“Took here, Charles, old son, this has 
got to be a pukka, snag-proof wedding, 
and it’s your job to make the necessary 
arrangements. If those blighters can 
trip me up, they will. We want you to 
fix up a marriage which will make Sonia 
Mrs. Tommy Napier and a British 
subject for ever and ever, amen! It must 
be such a cast-iron affair that Great 
Britain will go to war about it if these 
Balkan blighters try any tricks. Got 
me?” 

Charley Foot had duly studied the law 
on the subject, and reported that the 
transformation of Her Royal Highness 
Princess Sonia of Bulmania into Mrs. 
Thomas Napier was not a simple matter. 
- A princess of the royal house of Bulmania 
was not subject to the ordinary rules and 
regulations concerning elopements. What 
would be a legal and binding marriage in 
ordinary circumstancés would be null and 
void in the case of the Princess Sonia. 
Tommy might persuade the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to perform the ceremony 
in’ Westminster Abbey, but it would be 
a mere waste of time. Sonia would still 
be a royal princess and liable to be hauled 
off back to Bulmania; and Tommy would 
have no legal right to intervene. 

Before Tommy and Sonia could be 
really married it would be necessary to 
obtain the King of Bulmania's formal 
consent to his daughter surrendering all 
CUM and BES of an hereditary 
and for Son ae of Eumenis 
a execute a formal docu- 


She would then 


Danube. 


ee 
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be a princess no longer and free to marry | 
Tommy. ; 


it,” said Tommy when he heard the news, 
“Well, there's only one thing to be done. 


I must go back to Crestov and get the | 


wretched documents. Luckily the old 
boy's not a bad chap. He knows that if 


— 


| 


“T guessed that there was a catch in | 


Sonia did marry Boris and the oil idea | 


did come off, he wouldn't be allowed to 
make any money out of it. And Sonia 
has already made it pretty clear to him 
that it’s me or nobody. He'll sign with 
a little persuasion; in fact, he'll have to 
sign!” 

So, armed with a letter from Sonia to 
her father, Tommy had returned to 
Crestov. 


Tommy chuckled as the taxi rattled on 
its way towards Chelsea. In a few 


Í 
| 


minutes he would be telling Sonia the | 


great news. 


In his pocket was the parchment bear- | 


ing the seal and signature of Alexander, 
King of all Bulmania, and giving his 
beloved daughter Sonia permission to re- 
nounce all the rights 
attaching to her royal birth. 

All that remained to be done was for 
the document to be signed by Sonia and 


i 


and privileges | 


| 


delivered to the Bulmanian ambassador. | 


And after that, the wedding ! 


With luck and Charley Foot's assistance | 
they would be. off on their honeymoon | 


within twenty-four hours! 
again Tommy chuckled. 


Again and 
Prince Boris 


and his friends the financiers had been, 


fairly and squarely beaten! They had 
not even managed to put up a fight. 
Tommy could snap his fingers at them 
now. He was still. chuckling when the 
taxi drew up. E 
Moat Lane was a remote, old-world 
thoroughfare and The Grange 
rambling, dilapidated mansion standing 
a good way back from the road. 
An excellent hiding-place, 
Tommy. : 
He could guess what had happened. 
Prince Boris’s friends had been making 
inquiries in London for the missing prin- 
cess. Charley Foot, in order to be on the 
safe side, had arranged for Sonia to 
move from the Savoy to Chelsea. 
Having paid the taxi driver, Tommy 


thought 
N 


walked down the flagged path towards the 


house. He was humming zestfully to him: 


self. There was a jaunty spring in hi5 - 


was a- 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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walk. He was thinking that the South 
of France was an attractive idea for a 
honeymoon. 

Suddenly he trod on a flagstone which 
collapsed beneath him. 

He dropped about ten feet and then 
landed with a crash on what felt like a 
heap of broken, bricks and other rubbish. 

For a moment he lay blinking at in- 
numerable floating stars. Then the flag- 
stone clanged back into position. 

Gradually the stars faded and Tommy 
found himself entombed in utter dark- 
ness. 


For what seemed an eternity Tommy 
sat in the darkness on the broken bricks. 

He had to find such satisfaction as he 
could in the thought that at any rate he 
had not broken his neck. For the rest, 
the outlook was just about as black as pre- 
sent surroundings. 

Prince Boris's friends had managed to 
put up a fight, after all! Tommy cursed 
himself for the biggest, blindest 

` that ever blundered into a trap. He had 
not even had the gumption to tell Boler 
where he was going. He had put 
the note in his pocket in case 
he forgot the address. 

Sonia was at the Savoy 
waiting for him. Charley Foot 
was in his chambers at West- | 
minster with the special 
licence all ready. And here he 
was imprisoned in a—ÜCrash/ 

The flagstone above swung 
round. There was a hoarse, 
startled cry—a blinding flash of 
light from an electric torch. 

Narrowly  miss- 
ing Tommy, the 
newcomer landed 
with a clatter on 
the broken bricks. 

Again the flag- 
stone swung to. 

For some mo- 
ments Tommy and 
his fellow prisoner 
gaped in black 
astonishment at 
each other. 

“Mommy !” 

* Charley !” 

“Then you really 
wrote that note?” 
they gasped in one 
voice. 


boob 


Explanations elicited the fact that each 
had received a forged note purporting to 
come from the other and requesting him 
to lose no time in going to The Grange 
in Moat Lane. ; 

“The fact is," exclaimed Tommy 
savagely, “the blighters have properly 
caught us!” 

Charley nodded gloomily as he felt him- 
self all over to make sure that none of 
his bones was broken. 

“Did you manage to get all the docu- 
ments?” he asked after a time. 

"Everything! I’ve got ’em in my 
pocket now; sealed, signed and delivered 


» 


Narrowly missing Tommy, the newcomer landed with a clatter on 
h 


the broken bricks £ 


E. 
by His Majesty himself! 


I don't know 
what Sonia said in her letter, but 
after reading it the old boy made hardly 
any fuss at all. He just bowed to the 
inevitable. The only thing left to be 


done is for Sonia to sign it and hand it , 


in at the Bulmanian Embassy. Then 
everything will be O.K. Did you get the 
special marriage licence ? ? 

Charley nodded. 

“Tve got it in my pocket.” 

Tommy groaned. ! 

A minute examination of their prison 
was not encouraging. There were solid 
walls on every side, solid flagstone above, 
and, beneath the broken bricks aud 
rubbish, a solid floor. The growing stuffi- 
ness of the atmosphere warned them that 
there was no ventilation and that there 
was the possibility of their suffocating 
before many hours were gone. 

. “We might as. well be boxed up in a 
vault !? adu. 

In silence they sat side by side, occa- 
sionally shifting their positon in the vain 
hope of finding a more comfortable seat 

-amongst the broken bricks. 

Suddenly the stone above moved. Both 
Tommy and Charley shrank back against 
the wall, expecting another prisoner, to 
fall on top of them. 

But on this occasion the flagstone was 

lowered only a few.inches. 

“Vell, my frents,” sneered an unmis- 

. takably Rudavian voice, “you haf been 
caught? You haf come for the pleasant 
surprise and you haf walked into the 
trap? Yes? No?” . 

“Tt looks like it,” admitted Tommy. 
“You vant to die? You vant to lie 

there.and rot?” 

“Not particularly." - 

. “There is none to come to the assist- 

. ance. It may be the huntred years before 
your bones-are discovered ! ” 

“Tt won’t make much difference to us 

» whether it’s a hundred or a thousand 

ya D = : 

'L ten, my frients. I make the offer. 

- Yon he -the documents, ch? You haf the 

of His Majesty King Alexander 

Í Bulmania to the surrender by his 

aughter, the Princess Sonia, of all the 
ights and prifileges of a princess. Goot ! 
ake the offer! You gif me the docu- 

I let you out, you lif. You keep 

S, you stay vere you are, you 

: ou choose} Yes? No? It 

me.” Se 
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There was a moment’s silence. ‘hen 
with a sigh of resignation Tommy rose to 
his fect. 


' “Well,” he said philosophically, “it’s | 


useless to pretend that you haven’t got 
us cornered. As you say, we're trapped 
and there’s no hope of escape. The only 
thing we can do is to admit that we're 


beaten and to make the best of a bad. 


job.” 

“Ah, you gif me the documents?” 

* Here you are! Can you reach them?” 

A hand appeared in the opening and 
reached down. 

A quick spring and Tommy had seized 
the fellow by the wrist. [ 

Before the Rudavian could realise wha 
was happening he was dragged half-way 
into the vault. Then, pressing against 


| 


the now perpendicular flagstone with his | 


free hand, he began to struggle desper- 
ately. A 

Spluttering curses, he wrenched and 
heaved. Tommy hung on grimly. 

“Keep steady, Tommy ! " 

Climbing on to Tommy’s shoulders, 
Charley Foot sprang out of the vault. 
Seizing the struggling Rudavian by the 
legs he heaved him down on to the bricks 
and rubbish. Then holding the flagstone 
open, he helped Tommy to scramble out. 

The whole affair had been but a matter 
of seconds. EL 

“Well, that’s that! Now we’ll——” 

There was a sharp stab of light in the 
doorway of the house; the whir of a 
bullet a foot above their heads; the crack 
of a pistol shot. 

A number of shadowy 
running from the house. 

Turning, the two Englishmen sprinted 
away down the path and Moat Lane. 

Five minutes later, in the King’s Road, 
they were fortunate enough to find a 
belated taxi. 


figures came 


“Savoy Hotel!" cried Tommy as-they | 


jumped in. 


It was nearly three in the morning — 


when they reached the Savoy. Both being 
known there, they were able to obtain a 
couple of rooms. 

“Phew!” said Tommy with a sigh of 
relief; “that was too narrow a squeak to 
be pleasant. The blighters! I thought 
that it was all up when I found myself 
on those bricks. 
the wood yet.” 

"We're all right now,” 


And we're not out of - 


answered 


¥ 
j 
| 
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Charley Foot. “The blackguards don’t 
know where we’ve gone to, and they don’t 
know where the princess is staying. At 
any rate, she told me yesterday over the 
"phone that she'd seen no signs of 'em." 

"Right!" said Tommy with renewed 
zest. “Well get her to sign the docu- 
ments first thing in the morning. Then 
I'll take ’em to the embassy, whilst you 
fix up the wedding. Well say eight 
o'clock, eh?” 

Humming the “Wedding March” to 
himself Tommy went off to his room. 

Having placed the precious documents 
under his pillow, he undressed and went 
to bed. 

At half-past six he awoke, made sure 
that the documents were still under his 
pillow, and for a quarter of an hour 
dreamed of the wonderful future. 

Somewhere in the Hotel Sonia was 
sleeping peacefully, dreaming perhaps of 
him. In an hour or so she would awake. 
She would wonder whether he had yet 
returned from Crestov, whether he had 
succeeded in obtaining the documents 
which were the necessary preliminary to 
their marriage. 

Then she would have the greatest and 
pleasantest surprise of her life. She 
would find that he really had returned. 
She would sign the documents. He would 
rush round to the Bulmanian Embassy. 
Charley Foot would get busy with the 
arrangements for the wedding. ~ 


Soon, in a few hours, Sonia would be- 


Mrs. Tommy Napier, and the united 
financiers of Bulmania and Rudavia 
would be able to do nothing more effective 
than gnash their teeth. 

Whistling the “Wedding March,” he 
bathed, shaved and dressed. Then, put- 
ting the documents into his right-hand 
pocket he knocked at Charley Foot’s door. 

“Right oh! Shan’t be half a tick!” 

Still whistling softly to himself, Tommy 
strolled over to a window and beamed 
down upon the cleaners who were busy 
in the court-yard. 

The whistling grew softer and slower. 
At the far end of the court-yard, by the 
archway leading to the Strand, a man 
was standing. Obviously he was either 
waiting or watching for someone. He 
kept glancing towards the hotel. He was 
Wearing a fur-lined coat, in the heavy 
collar of which his chin was buried. His 
broad-brimmed hat was drawn forward 
over his eyes. 
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It was impossible for Tommy to see his 
face, but it struck him that the fellow 
had a suspiciously Bulmanian appear- 
ance. At any rate, he was obviously 
foreign. Suddenly he started and began 
to walk across the courtyard towards the 
hotel entrance. And at the same instant 
Tommy's whistling stopped abruptly. 

Sonia was walking slowly across the 
court-yard; she was leaving the hotel. The 
stranger in the fur-lined was hurrying 
towards her. 

Tommy flung open the window. 

*Sonia! Sonia!" 

She stopped short and glanced up to- 
wards him. There was an eager, amazed 
look in her eyes. 

“Sonia!” " 

She saw him. At the same instant the 
stranger seized her by the wrist. 

She wrenched herself free and rushed 
back into the hotel. 

Tommy dashed downstairs three at a 
time and sprinted along corridors. He 
lost his way twice and at last found him- 
self in the court-yard. 

Sonia was nowhere to be seen—nor the 
stranger in the fur-lined overcoat. 

“Here she is, Tommy ! ? 

Turning, he saw Charley Foot at an 
open window above and Sonia standing 
beside him. He rushed back. ` 

“Tommy !” x 

“Sonia !” 

Charley Foot tiptoed discreetly from 
the room and went to make sure that he 
had the special licence safe. A quarter 
of an hour later he was summoned back 
by Tommy. 

“Tt has been terrible these last few 


hours!” exclaimed the princess. “Last 
night a man came to my rooms. He was 
a Bulmanian—Serge Stanowitz. He told 


me that you had returned to England, 
but had been captured by his friends. 
They were going to murder you—unless I 
caught the nine o’clock Continental 
express from Victoria this morning and 
returned to Crestov. I alone could save 
you. The whole night I lay awake. This 
morning I rang up your man, Boler. 
He told me that you had returned the 
previous evening; that you had received 
a note from Mr. Foot and had left at. 
once. He had not seen you since; I then 
rang up Mr. Foot, but they told me that 
he had received a note from you, Tommy, 
and had left hurriedly. I saw that you 
had been trapped, that Serge Stanowitz's 


words were true, I 
ou” uu : 
m ^ Good Lord!? gasped Tommy, putting 
his arm round her shoulder. “If I hadn’t 
been looking out of that window you 
would have been at. Victoria with 
Stanowitz by this time. What an. escape. 
And us in the hotel here all the time! 

— The blighters.laid their plans well, eh? 
They trapped us and they trapped 
Sonia. It?s sheer luck that any ot us 
happen to be here!” £ 
He went on to tell the princess of their 
adventure in Chelsea. 1 
“Took here,” said Charley Foot, “it 
seems to.me that the best thing we can do 

is to get the documents signed and handed 


alone could save 


to the Bulmanian Ambassador before any 


more surprises are sprung on us." 
“Jove, yes! ' Here——"? : 
The door was thrust open, and Serge 
. Stanowitz appeared. In his right hand 
he held a large six-chambered revolver. 
His left hand resting on the door 
handle, he gazed at Tommy with undis- 
guised hatred. : : 2 
For some: moments there was silence. 
Then Tommy took a cigarette from his 
case and lit it. .- > 
“ Mave youa licence for that revolver ? ? 
the asked -blandly. =“ You're in London 
now, you know, not Crestov." . : 
Stanowitz’s ‘grip on -the revolver 
tightened. : n EE f 
“Ah, “my irent, you joke, ch? It 
matter not to me-eef it please you. 
: Listen.. You haf the documents, the 
formal surrender by Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Sonia of all the rights and 
prifileges- of her rank.’ Yes? No? It 
needs the signature of the princess, ch? 
It needs the delivery to the ambassador 
of His Majesty "King - Alexander, eh? 
You -congratulate yourself on the success 
of your leetle plot, my frent? I think 
not. You. gif me the documents. Eef 
not, I——". .. AE Ier > 
Stanowitz slowly raised the revolver. 
Puffing at his cigarette, Tommy gazed 
- blandly at the weapon and the gleaming 
— eye behind it. : 
E. "Stanowitz, old son," he said, plant- 
ing his hands in the pockets of his jacket,. 
you can look as ferocious as you like 
but you won’t frighten me. Prince Boris 
finci fellow; and the’ financiers: are 
ou pretty well for this job, eh T 


ow re not keen on being hanged. 
en if you press 
ge 


l that’s what will happ 
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princess.’ 


too heavily on that trigger. The fact is, 
Stano-—_” He stopped short. A blank; 


‘pondering look came into his eyes. MES 
jaw fell, His right hand groped in the | 


depths of his pocket. 
“He was certain that he had. put the 
precious documents in his right-hand 
pocket.. He could remember taking them 
from under his pillow and placing them 
in the pocket. He could remember 
making sure that they were there when 
he strolled from Charley Foot's door to 
the window. 

And now that pocket was empty. 
documents had vanished. 

Stolen ? 

He stared a6 Stanowitz. 


The 


But obviously 


the Bulmanian could not have obtained , 


‘the documents. If he had, he would not 
be standing there with the revolver in his 
hand. He would be rushing away as fast 
as he could. 1e—— 2 
“What’s the matter?” inquired Charley 
Foot. E 
“Tye lost 'em:!? 
“Lost what? - 
“The documents, 
they're missing ! " 
There was-a dumbfounded silence. 
eyes were fixed upon Tommy as he hunted 
vainly through: all:his pockets. Serge 
Stanowitz was'so amazed at this 
expected. complication “that his: revolver 
was hanging limply by his side. 1 
To Tommy-it seemed that his brain was 
turning somersaults. i ; i 
The precious documents without which 
he could not marry Sonia! After all the 
dangers of the past few days! At the 
eleventh hour ! A 
- Of course; they must have fallen from 


his pocket in his wild rush after Sonia . 


when he had' seen her in the court-yard. 
They must be lying on the stairs—in a 
corridor. - l 
He dashed out of the room, thrusting 
Stanowitz aside. The Bulmanian gaped | 
after him for a moment, then he rushed 
in pursuit. Charley Foot stared at the 


|. He really has lost 'em !". he gasped. 

“Vd better go-and help’! - If they find em 

theré's sure to be a fight!” .- Thee 

~ He hurniedtaway.2 2 505 gs ~s ue 

+ Fhe princess‘ gazed: after ‘them: with her 

great blue eyes.’and then went off to her 

TOO, 00 0 s : ed ; > 
Tearing his hair and calling himself 

every variety of fool, Tommy hurried 


of course! They— - 


All 


un- 7 | 
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Tommy asked blandly. ‘‘ You're in London now, 
;, not Grestov 


you know 


for that revolver?" 


“Have you a licence 
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along corridors and down stairs. 
every nook and corner he hunted. 
flung mats aside and shook curtains. He 
pecred down gratings. 

Stanowitz followed, ready to pounce 


In 
He 


upon the documents the instant they were 
found, Charley Foot brought up the 
rear, ready to pounce upon Stanowitz. 

But there was no sign of the missing 
documents. 

The hotel servants were questioned. The 
manager summoned. A reward of a thou- 
sand pounds was offered for the récovery 
of the documents. ; T 

Stanowitz explained the situation to 
his friends. Soon half a dozen Bul- 
manians and Rudavians were hunting for 

- the documents and keeping an eye on 
Tommy. 

Two hours passed. - 

"T say, Tommy,” said Charley Foot at 
length, “you know it's beginning to look 
as if somebody must have picked 'em up. 
We've searched every square inch a dozen 
times. I mean to say——" 

Tommy flung'himself dejectedly into a 
chair. s : 

"Damn everything he . muttered, 
glaring murderously at Stanowitz, who 
was standing a few yards away. “To go 
and lose the things now—at the very last 
moment! I couldn’t face her now—not 
after this. Go and tell her that—tell-her 
that I’m going to hunt until I do find the 
documents. They must be somewhere ! ” 

He jumped to his feet and resumed his 
search. 

Dejectedly, Charley Foot walked away 

_ to break the news to the princess. 


1» 


Tommy was still wandering up and 
down corridors. Serge Stanowitz was 
still patiently shadowing him. 

Of the two, the Bulmanian looked by 
far the more cheerful. After all, it suited 
his purpose just as well that the docu- 
ments should be lost as that he should 
steal them from Tommy. The central fact 
was that without the documents Tommy 
could not marry the Princess Sonia. ` 

Stanowitz had visions of thé princess 
being forced to marry Prince Boris after 
all, and, what was more important, that 
deal in oil being satisfactorily completed. 

At last Tommy flung himself down in a 
chair. He realised the futility of wander- 
ing about. He would never find the docu- 

nents. There was no hope of their being 
“restored to him. They must have fallen 
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down a drain, or been swept up and 
burnt. E 
The only thing to be done was to go 
back to Cirestov and start at the beginning 
again. He would start at once. He—— 
“Tommy, I've been looking everywhere 


' for you!” 


At the sound of the princess's voice he 
jumped up. 

Her eyes were sparkling. There was 
a flush on her checks. She looked divine. 

*Tommy, I've found the documents, 
They were in'the room all the time. I 
found them!” : 

* Splendid ! 
them 2" 

* I've signed them and I've hidden them 
in a place where they can’t possibly be 
found. Listen, I've thought of a perfectly 
beautiful plan. I've invited the ambas- 
sador to come and dine here this even- 
ing. We'll hand the documents to him 
when he comes. That! be much safer 
than taking them to the embassy. Serge 
Stanowitz would be sure to try and steal 
them. The ambassador has promised to 
come—at seven o'clock ! " 

* You're wonderful!” 
taking her in his arms. 

"Now you go back to your rooms and 
have a rest, and be back here at half-past 
six sharp, ready for dinner." 


What have you done with 


cried Tommy, 


* Yowre quite sure that the documents 


are safe?” asked Tommy anxiously. “It 
would be terrible to lose them now.” 
“They’re quite safe. Serge Stanowitz 
and his friends can’t possibly find them. 
Now you run along and do as I tell you." 
A kiss, and he hurried away. The prin- 
cess went off;to her room. 
_A minute later Serge Stanowitz, look- 
ing very well pleased with himself, 
stepped out from the aleove in which he 
had been hiding. 


Promptly at half-past six Tommy re- 
turned to the Savoy. 
He had spent the afternoon wondering 


. how it was that the documents had been 


found in that room.after he, Charley 
Foot, Stanowitz and two Rudavians had 
searched it three times. He had wondered 
whether Sonia’s hiding-place for the docu- 
ments was as safe as she thought it was. 
He had wondered whether the ambassador 
would come to dinner. He had wondered 
what were Stanowitz's plans for a final 
desperate effort to obtain the documents. 
He had wondered whether he would ever 


k 
"e: 


The Bulmanian was standing by a pillar, his eyes fixed upon the princess 


find himself walking down the aisle with 
Sonia on hisarm. He had wondered what 
had happened to Charley Foot whom he 
had not scen since the morning. 

The truth was that Tommy was feeling 
a trifle the worse for wear. He had 
travelled night and day in his hurry to 
get to Crestov and back, and the alarums 
and excursions of -the past twenty-four 
hours had not been soothing. - 

The moment he arrived at the hotel he 
received ample evidence that Stanowitz 
and his friends had not yet succeeded ‘in 
obtaining the documents. The vestibule 
scemed to swarm with Bulmanians and 
Rudavians, all doing their best to look 
like Englishmen. It was obvious that 
Stanowitz was determined to make a 
tremendous effort to win the fabulous 
reward which the financiers had promised 
him if he succeeded in obtaining the docu- 
ments and so preventing the marriage of 
the princess and Tommy. 

As he glanced round at them, Tommy 


clenched his fists and squared his 
shoulders. It was highly probable that 
somebody would get hurt that evening. 
He was just in the mood to enjoy giving 
Stanowitz the biggest battering of his 
life. 

He had just put his hat and coat in 
the ‘cloakroom when a page boy 
approached. 

“Mr. Napier?” 

“Yes?” 

The page handed him a note. The hand- 
writing was Sonia’s. Eagerly he tore 
open the envelope. 

Then he stopped short. He had remem- 
^bered another note which he had received 
the previous evening. He suddenly | 
realized that a man who could imitate 
Charlie Foot’s writing and his own could 
also imitate Sonia’s. The note might be 
a trap. < : 

For a moment he stood hesitating. 
Then the note was snatched out of his. 
fingers. : à 
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The Rudavian who had snatched the 
note darted away. Tommy gave chase. A 
Bulmanian attempted to intercept him 
and received a vicious right between the 
“The Rudavian read the note and darted 

oft along a corridor. A fellow conspirator 
- followed at his heels. Tommy, elbowing 
his way through the throng of Bul- 
manians and Rudavians who were seeking 

to detain him, rushed in pursuit. t: 

He saw it! The envelope containing 
the previous documents. It was lying on 
the floor—as if it had been thrust under 

a door. 3 

Tommy sprinted as he had never 
sprinted before. Two“ yards from the 
door he evertook the Rudavians. Thrust- 
ing them aside he grabbed the envelope. 

It was empty ! 

The next instant they had snatched it 
from him. Then they also realized that 
it was empty. 

For some moments Tommy and his 
enemies gazed at one another in blank 
bewilderment. Nobody was quite certain 
of anything. ý 


Some minutes later Tommy entered the 
restaurant. He was somewhat breathless 
and dishevelled after his exertions and 
his brain was whirling with a million 
torturing questions. 

The first person he saw was Serge 
Stanowitz. The Bulmanian was standing 
by a pillar, his eyes fixed upon the prin- 
cess who was chatting gaily with Charley 
Foot. E 

“Here, I 
“what——” 

Sonia turned and faced him. 
laughed merrily. 


say!” gasped Tommy ; 
Then she 


[o] 
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“It’s no joke!" protested Tommy, 
“Poor old Tommy! Have you } 


1 
} 


cen 
chasing that empty envelope ? 
He blinked at her. 
“Yowre rather dense, you know 


” 


Tommy," continued the princess. “I did 
my best to make you understand; but I 
knew that Stanowitz was listening, so I 
couldn't be any more explicit; but I did 
think that you'd understand that th, 


empty envelope was just a little joke dor | 


the benefit of Stanowitz and his friends» 
“Then——” 
“Do you remember kissing me just after 
I had nearly gone off to catch the Nine 
o'clock train from Victoria? I saw the 
documents in your pocket and I stole 


them when you were hugging me; I did: 


it rather neatly, I think. Then when you | 


all went off to look for them I signed 
them. 


When Mr. Foot came with the | 


news that the documents couldn't be found | 
I sent him round to the embassy with | 


them. He rang me up to say that the 


ambassador was out of town and would | 


not be back until five o'clock. 
him to stay there until the ambassador 


So I told | 


did return, and, just to be quite sure that | 
nothing went wrong, I promised to keep | 
Stanowitz and his friends here in tho 


meantime." 

Tommy blinked first at Charlie and 
then at Sonia. 

“Then everything’s O.K.!” he gasped. 

"Here's the ambassador's receipt for 
the documents," answered Sonia. 


“Tve arranged for the wedding to take ` 


place at ten to-morrow morning," said 
Charley. 

There was something in Tommy's roar 
of laughter which told Serge Stanowitz 
that he had failed. 
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WS the jolting train meandered towards 
Brindley Moor Station, Hermione 
Stapleton re-read the advertisement. 

“Wanted, patient and unconventional 
young person, either sex, to train pupil of 
three years of age, of backward intellect and 
uncultivated, rude propensities; excellent 
salary.—Interview, Brindley House, Brind- 
ley Moor." 

It was certainly a strange advertise- 
ment. If she had not been at her wits' end 
—an orphan, suddenly penniless, untrained 
for trade or profession—Hermione would 
not have heeded it. But the round of the 
agencies had convinced her. Young gentle- 
women, who are only young gentlewomen, 
are a drug in the labour market. 

*Tive miles, yonder. Right across the 
moor, miss," a porter at the station directed 
her. 

Hermione hesitated, then chartered a fly. 

“There’s Brindley House," observed the 
driver, pointing with his whip at a gable 
among the trees. 

The house was shapelessly beautiful 
with rioting montana, rambler roses clung 
round the cbimneys, ivy afforded a ladder 
to enthusiastic climbers. 

“You'll wait," said Hermione. 
want you to drive me back." 

* You're the eighth as I've driven ’ere,” 
said the man, with a grin. 

Hermione rang the bell. 
at last by a very tall, very cadaverous, 
most. unkempt young man, whose purple 
dressing-gown was stained from collar to 
hem, and frayed and torn all over. 

“The advertisement? ” he queried, with 
a wan smile. “Oh, please come in. Cabby, 
wait, if you please. My name’s Culverwell 
—Professor Reginald Culverwell. - I see 
you’ve never heard of me. I dare say you’ve 
never heard of the Ethnological Society 
either, or of anthropology, or craniometry? ” 

“Never,” said Hermione. 

Nor ever nad she entered such am inde- 
Scribably dirty house. It reeked unmistak- 


“JT may 


It was answered 


ably of dirt. Cobwebs drooped and swung 
from the black ceiling and had rounded every 
corner. Strips of paper had peeled from the 
walls, the carpet was a sheer colander of a 
carpet—a frame to hold_holes. Boots caked 
in mud littered the floor, and the Professor 
kicked them aside as he led uke way towards 
an open door, 

“My puppy, Hip Anglo-Saxon 
name meaning Protector of the home,” 
remarked the Professor, “is teething. He 
finds boots irresistible.” 

The room Hermione entered was a shade 
less indescribably dirty than the hall. 

“Fond of animals?” queried the Pro- 
fessor, stroking a yellow-brown skull. 
“Very? Good! Now to business. The 
salary would be one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Your hours would be from 
9.30 to 1; you would have breakfast, lunch- 
eon and tea with your pupil. Otherwise 
you would be free—to write, read, walk. 
My housekeeper, Mrs. Hickson, excellent 
woman, but drinks—gin, I'm afraid ce would . 
look after you, chaperone you ?—he laughed— 
“that is if you're conventional enough to 
need a chaperone. I hope you'll accept. 
You'll suit me admirably. Please sit down 
—oh, not that chair, it’s broken. This one’s 
all right, I think. That’s it. By the way, 
your name is——?” 

* Hermione Stapleton.” e : 

*I've been shut up here for five years 
finishing my book on anthropology, Miss 
Stapleton. You'll find me desperately dull, 
but you needn't ever see me if you don' t 
wish to." 

*About my references," said Hermione. 
*I've never éarned my own living before, 
so——” i 

“Not needed,” interrupted the Professor, 
airily. “Now come and see your pupil.” 

They went upstairs, through gloomy 
passages, past windows, which creepers and 
cobwebs and dirt combined to darken. 

“Im afraid were a little untidy,” said : 
Culverwell, mildly. “I must speak to Mrs. 
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Hickson. You'll find the school-room clean, | 
anyhow. I insist on that.” 

Hermione sniffed at the strange smell. 
The-Professor glanced at her and smiled. 

“Be prepared for a surprise,” he. said, 
chuckling like a boy, and threw open a door. 
“Ursula, I hope Miss Stapleton here’s going 
to consent to make a little lady of you, as 
its about time.” 

Hermione stood rooted on the threshold. 
The room she looked into was large, bright 
and bare and clean, as the Professor had 
said. Ata shall oak table in the centre sat 
an old red-faced, sad-eyed woman, now 
busily engaged in stuffing something into 
her pocket as she stood up, smiling and 
nodding. Beside her in a high.chair, en- 
‘gaged in biting a silver spoon, sat a fat 
monkey. : 

“A little early for tea surely, Mrs. Hick- 
son,” said the Professor anxiously. “I do 
trust you adhere to regular hours. The very 
essence of the experiment——" He broke 
off and turned to Hermione. “Ursula was 
captured when only a few weeks old. Ex- 
cept for certain hereditary instincts which T 
- hope to eradicate, she has a virgin mind. 

Mrs. Hickson, prepare some tea for Miss 

Stapleton, if you please." E : 

"Pouf, gin!” ejaculated Culverwell as 
the old woman sidled out. “I’m afraid 
she’s unreliable. The house isn’t kept as it 
should be, is it?” : 

_ “No,” said Hermione, bluntly. “Mr. Cul- 

verwell, I think you ought to have said in 

your advertisement——” 

“But then you wouldn’t have come,” he 
objected. 

“I wouldn’t.” 

“Took at it purely from its scientific point 
of view,” he begged. ~“The interest; the 

- excitement. I take certain measurements 

weekly——^? : j n 

* Already the development of the skull is 
most promising," said Culverwell, pickin 

Ursula up and seating her on his shoulder, 
where she sat ruffling his hair and tweak- 
in his ears. "She's just like a baby—in 
z heaps of ways. Likes a nightlight or a 
= sweet——” E E 

He fumbled and found an acid drop in 
his pocket. - $ 
| “A little fluffy,” he said, “but Ursula 
doesn’t mind. She sleeps in the next room 
There’s netting over the windows— 
bars for babies, you know, so she 
pe umbrage at that. The door is 
S She goes to bed at six, and you are 


«Im afraid it's not—quite in my line,” 
said Hermione. 

* You've taken it awfully well. 
very sorry,” said Culverwell. 

I pay all expenses. I always do. 
Hickson will be disappointed too. 
well—well.  Youd not try it—just 
day or so?” 

He looked at her imploringly. 

“No,” said Hermione. “I’m sorry, but 
I couldn’t.” 

“Poor old Ursula,” declared Cu 
lifting: the monkey from his shou 
holding her up level with his eyes, 
body takes to you, do they?” 

He sighed regretfully, dropped Ursula into 
the bedroom, closed and locked the door, 
and said: 

“She looks ripping in bed—real 
clothes and all that. Washes her face and 
hands. Come along. We'll have some tea. 
Im aíraid you've a tiring journey home 
before you.” 


I'm sorr 
SC CE course, 
Mrs, 
Well 
for a 


verwell, 
der and 


“Nos 


bed- 


Tea was set out in the dining-room, . 


dilapidated and dusty and gloomy. Mrs. 
Hickson bore in a tray and diffused the 
odour of gin. 

“Ask the cabby to have a cup,” said Cul- 
-verwell, “and the steed might like——” $ 

“Fs gene, sir,” said Mrs. Hickson. 

“Gone!” cried the Professor and Her- 
mione in chorus. 

“But I told him to wait,” she went on. 

"I thought as the Professor sayin’ tea, 


miss, meant as you'd consented to stay," = 
*"E's been gone these - 


said Mrs. Hickson. 
fifteen minutes.” 

“Til walk in to-morrow morning and 
bring back a fly,” promised the Professor, 
later, “It’s no use going now. You'd miss 
the last up-train. It’s a very bad service 
here. Make the best of a bad job, Miss 
Stapleton.” 

So Hermione was shown to a dreary bed- 
toom, long locked up, but cleaner on that 
account, and Mrs. Hickson lit a roaring fire 
and propped the mattress up against two 
chairs before it. i 

“Did you notice an bodour:like, miss?” 
she queried, “when you came jn. Not the 
stench o’ that there dratted creetur, I don't 


- refer to, but——” 


: “Gin?” prompted Hermione, bluntly. 
Mrs. Hickson nodded. 


mint, soothing-syrups—not a ha’pence 0” 


use, miss. "Twas gin it craved for, an" 


*Loathly stuff!” - 
she declared, shaking her head, “I wouldn't. 
soil me lips with it. It’s for the beast, miss. 
There! I tried gripe and dill-water, pepper- | 


The Pupil 


But you won’t tell the Professor, 
will you, miss? Not but what plenty o' 
babies don’t thrive on it, Z did, an’ I don’t 
complain. Miss, it’s a sorrow to me you 
ain’t stayin’—it is, indeed.” 

Mrs. Hickson served dinner. 

“Tvs generally a cup o’ Hoxo and a bite 
o’ cheese," she observed. “But I've man- 
aged some soup and there's chump chops." 

The Professor sauntered in after the 
greasy grey concoction had congealed on the 
staincd plates, 

“Late, sorry. Jove, I'm rather dirty. I 
apologise— got so used to pigging it.” He 
drank his soup, then glanced at Hermione. 
“Not hungry?” 

“Awfully, ravenous,” said Hermione, 
frankly. “I’m going to be blunt, but truth- 
ful. It’s not healthy to swallow such stuff.” 

“Tsn’t it? " queried Culverwell, anxiously. 
He stared at his empty plate. “The dirt? 
The plate zs dirty. There’s no denying. 
Careless of Mrs. Hickson.” 

Two black, leathery chops were borne in 


gin it 'as. 


, 


by Mrs. Hickson.  Culverwell looked at 
them doubtfully. 
"Look here," he said confidently. *I 


don't want to hurt her feelings. 
these to Humphrey. By the way, I wonder 
where he is. I've some biscuits I bought for 
Ursula in my study and a tin of cocoa. 
Shall we m 

* Oh, please," cried Hermione. 

“Hello, Hump!” shouted the Professor, 
opening the door. : 

There came a crash from somewhere up 
above, the sound of paws on boards, and a 
sheep-dog puppy bounded downstairs, 
crossed the hall at ‘a leap and landed full 
on the Professor’s chest. Culverwell stag- 
gered and sat down abruptly. 

Hermione could not help laughing. The 
dog licked the Professor’s nose, leapt on to 
the table, and wolfed a chop. 

“Instinct,” said Culverwell, getting up, 
unconcernedly. “He knew. Tail up, ears 
high, no cringing. Knows he’s not going to 
be scolded. Might have heard me say the 
chops were his. Good old Hump.” 

Over biscuits and cocoa Culverwell be- 
moaned her going. 

“Lovely cocoa! Never had such stuff,” he 
said. “I live like a pig. I didnt realize 
before quite how dirty we'd got. I must tell 
Mrs. Hickson off. She'll cry. Her tears 
are pure gin, I believe. Oh, Miss Stapleton, 
do think it over and stay a few days. I—I'H 
give you twenty pounds if you'll stay a 
week.” 


” 


Let's give ' 
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*Is there a village near?" asked Her- 
mione, suddenly. 

“Of course there is. 
mile.” 2 

“Then if I can find a girl—two girls—to 
come in and clean up, I'll stay a week,” she 
promised. > 

“PII get you fifty girls! ” he cried. 


Mooreby, only a 


l 
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Ursula, sitting on Gulyerwell's shoulder, was 
ruffling his hair and tweaking his cars 


“t Seven maids and seven mops!’ she 
quoted. 3 . 

«cI doubt it, said the carpenter, but I 
can't shed a tear, I’m too pleased. But 
don't neglect Ursula in your passion for 
cleanliness, Miss Stapleton." : 

He told her exactly what he wanted done, 
He proposed himself having his meals with 
Ursula and Hermione. 

“JT shall have to have some clothes sent 
down," said Hermione suddenly. 


- 5u 
*For a week? / 
Whatever for?” he asked. “Surely those 
are all right? ”~ 
Ts it only five years you've been here 


she asked. 
* You're laughing at me. 


Clothes? More of 'em? 


FED 


Am I queer? ” 
©The village people always 
laugh at me. I go down in this——’ He 
flapped his dressing-gown. “T forget, you 
-know, sometimes. But then, / laugh at 
them. They've skulls that are typically 
dolichocephalic—not really so, you under- 
stand me, but——” 

The tirade continued. fS 

«By the way,” broké in Hermione, “is 
there a bath-room ? ? 

*T don't think so,” said Culverwell, doubt- 
fully. “Mrs, Hickson could tell you. To 
tell you the truth, I've never been all over 
the house. I took it furnished—bought it 
as it stood—and just got to work in it.” 

“D'you like it being so—dilapidated? ” 
inquired Hermione. 

“JT don’t mind. I don't like it, it’s just 
got so.” 7 

«Its going to rack and ruin.” 

“What. a shame!” he said,- vaguely. 


he demanded. 


“Shall I see somebody in the village and 


have just the worst damages put right? ? 
- “Jvud be awfully kind. But you didn't 
bargain to be an estate agent as well. Will 
you, really, Miss Stapleton? It's awfully 
generous of you——” s 
So Hermione plunged into a weird exist- 
ence, teaching Ursula to use knife and fork, 
-and cup and table-napkin, playing on the 
toneless school-room piano to the little beast 
"(^A fine influence,” Culverwell declared) 
trying to teach it simple games almost 
against her will, growing fond of the queer 
little animal, tucking it up in bed at night, 
while it chattered furiously and crooned 
with growing affection; superintending Cul- 
verwell's three village girls as they washed 
down the house while Mrs. Hickson retired 
to gin and the kitchen.- ; i 
Hermione interviewed O'Connor, the 
builder, and had estimates; Bennet, the 
-jobbing gardener, and commended his ruth- 
less pruning-knife; dusted and cleaned and 
polished and burnished till her arms ached, 
- and Culverwell discovered her one evening, 
her head tied up in a duster, butcher- 
- blue overall enveloping her, tired out, 
Ee but dauntless, dusting, sorting 
: x arranging the piles of books in the 


i 
brary. 
“Please, don’t do too much, don’t do so 


1 
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. drawers," said Hermione. 


"look after her," he would say. “O'Connor's | 


` dressing-gown came into commission as a 


. had tuned. 


z 


“One of the girls said: ‘I couldn't bear 
me flesh livin’ in this pigsty—it would choke 
a black," Hermione told him. “Oh, My 
Culverwell, I don't know how you could. 
have stood it.” 

“Nor I, now.” he said. “The dining. 
room’s splendid. It simply gives one an 
appetite to look at it. Besides, Mrs Tick. 
son’s cooking has miraculously improved 
just lately 2 

Hermione bent over a book. 

* You're—cooking ! " he said. | 

He stood staring at her. 

“Somebody’s darned some of my things,” 
he said and then grew red. * Somebody put 
out clean things last Saturday night. My Í 
boots——” | 

“One of the girls does those,” said Her- 
mione, swiftly. “Oh, dear, I must dress for 


t 

dinner. I’m grimy——” i 
“ You- look——” He did not finish the | 
sentence. “I’d hetter get a bit tidy too,” i 
he added. “By the way, was it you who 4 
found my razor?” | 
“Tt had fallen- behind the chest of | 


“The brush was 
all stiff, so I bought another. 
wanted one——” 

*I used it for varnishing something,” 
said Culverwell.- “Yes, thanks awfully, | 


I hope you 


Miss Stapleton, I’m awfully grateful for all | 
you've done. The week's nearly gone. Stay: 
another. See the job through. Do.” 

So Hermione stopped. Stopped to see | 
great changes. Firstly the Professor seemed — 
to dethrone Ursula. “Let Mrs, Hickson 


come up about the wall-papers.” Then he 
visited the village barber, and the purple 


lining for Hump’s basket. He discovered 
the bath-room and soaked there one night 
till ten, forgetting all about dinner, 

“I believe I had got awfully slack when 
you first came,” he observed. “I apologise. 
Dinner? Great Scott, I thought we'd had - 
it hours ago. I apologise again. I’m 
simply a barbarian." 

Then, for two nights, he deserted his 
study. and came into the drawing-room to 
hear Hermione’s playing on the grand - 
piano, which Grange, the village organist, 


Its disturbing your work,” said Her- 
mionc. _ : ; : 
He shook his head; E 
*Im wondering what I shall do when 
you're gene,” he speculated. “Some men 
have all this—it’s their lives—yet they 


E 
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I don't 
It's never seemed like a home 


grumble and go to beastly clubs. 
understand. 
before k 

Their eyes met and Hermione came to a 
swift conclusion. It was time she left, 

At tea the next day the front-door bell 
rang. 

Fe cen 
said Her- 

 mione,as Mrs. 
Hickson lifted 
Ursula into 
her high chair 
and exhaled 
gin. 

« Another 
applicant, I 
expect," said 
the Professor, 
wearily. 

Hermione 
ran down and 


opened the 
door. A cler- 
gyman stood 
outside. 


* Mrs. Cul- 
verwell?” he 
inquired. “I’m 
the vicar, Se- 


SAN 
Mises 

NW 

bi 


bastian Ker- 

shaw, St SIRE 
Mary’s, you Hy) 7 
know." 


He stepped 
in, while Her- 
mione stared 
at him. 

* I've been 

aR 
away—for my CS 
health," he explained. “I wasn’t aware 
the Professor had married.” 

* He hasm't—at least, so far as I 
know," said Hermione, leading the way 
to the drawing-room. “Im only here 
as—as a sort of governess. My name’s 
Stapleton, Mr. Kershaw——" 

“Gracious! " echoed the vicar, ‘‘ but 
there are no’ children—~~-” 

* No—to a monkey,” said Hermione, used 
to the notion herself, and smiling at his 
bewilderment. “If youll excuse me Il 
fetch the Professor.” 


* Wait, please," directed Mr. Kershaw. 


* My calling you Mrs. Culverwell was in the 
nature of a subterfuge. 
a young lady here. 
Professor’s wife——^ 5 ‘ 

“Im afraid you're disappointed,” put in 
Hermione. 


Pd heard there was 
I hoped she was the 


“T am,” he said, “and I don't pretend to 
understand. Three young girls for whose 
spiritual welfare I-am responsible come here 
daily from the village. I am the vicar. I 
feel I am entitled to an explanation M 

Later on the Professor. explained, at — 
length. The interview became somewhat 
heated. : 

“T feel assured you do not desire to ex- 


pose this young person,? observed Mr. Ker- 


shaw, heavily, “to uncharitable gossip. 
Naturally, there is—talk—detrimental to 
Miss Stapleton, here. I feel that her 
parents, guardians, relations can 
scarcely be aware——" 
“I have no parents," began Her- 
mione. 


“The stronger the argument for 
Professor Culverwell taking heed to 
protect your fair name even more— 
more ardently," declared the vicar, 
"than-than- 
er—other- 
wise. I—I 
think I hear 
someone 
singing——" 

It was true. 
The Profes- 
sor opened 
the door. 
frowning and 
looking mys- 
tified. Her- 
mione, to 
escape the 
vicar, went 
out into the 
hall. 

“Jt must 
be Mrs. 
Hickson,” 
she exclaim- 
ed, running 
upstairs. 

The P ro- 
fessor and 
Mr. Kershaw 
(the latter 
uninvitedand . 
unnoticed — 
“The nosey 
Parker!” as 
Mrs. Hickson 
later de- 


Gulverwell discovered her one 
. evening dusting the piles of 
books in the library 


- clared) followed. Hermione threw open the 


schoolroom door. 

Mrs. Hickson sat opposite Ursula.-- She 
was singing lustily a song of her youth—the : 
words of which seemed mainly to consist 


Pr get 


58 
of “The Barley Mow"—in her hand she 
waved an almost empty gin- -bottle. Ursula 
also was attempting to sing, waving a tin 
mug and yowling, her eyes shut, her fur 
sodden with the spirit. 

Hermione ran to Ursula. The monkey 
resented interruption. She snarled and bit 
the girl's arm, screaming in sudden fury. 

“Pandemonium ! ° 2 ejaculated . Mr. Ker- 
shaw. 

“Out of my way,” 
“Come along, Hermione.” 
hand. “I'll cauterize it!” 

Tle hurt her dreadfully and when he had 
bound up her arm, retained his hold of her 
hand and looked up into her pain-dark eyes. 

“Pm a brute,” he said. “Rogues have 
gossiped; that little wretch has bitten you. 
I've had no perception, I didn’t see, I didn't 


roared the Professor. 
He seized her 


understand, I never thought. Excuses? No. 
It makes it all the worse. Only I'm 
different. You've changed me.  I—oh, 


Hermione, dearest dear, I love you so!" 
“But, of course I said ‘No,’ " Hermione 
told me on my second interview with her 
on her return from Brindley Moor. “He 
was just upset. He didn’t know what he 
was doing, or saying. Then, as soon as I 
got home, I got your wonderful letter—oh, 
HP thinking me heartles 
I shook my head. “People who're pleased 
at inheriting £20,000 from an uncle they 
never saw aren’t considered heartless.” 
“And two days later,” she added, “I read. 
that Professor Culverwell had presented a 
monkey to the Zoo. I went. Ursula knew 
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me at once and I—I met the Professor 
her cage. He had a top hat on and tail-co 
and grey gloves and patent-boots.” 

* Spare me," I begged. 

“And he said," went on Hermione, wit 
glowing eyes, "quo wasn’t altogether à 
failure. I was the pupil. I've ecl 
hurt a bit—but I’ve learnt. Hermione, isi 
there any hope? ” | 

Hermione laughed. "But I couldn't let 
let anything happen there—in the Monkey. 
house, could I, Uncle? Fancy, all one’s 
life remembering—the A/onkey-house! Sy 
I said: ‘I think if you call at Number 
20, Weymouth Street, at four o'clock or 
Thursday, you might possibly find—there 
was." 

“Hermione!” I 


b 


said. ‘20, Waymouth 


Strect’s mine. So that's why you've come 
to see me? ? 
“Its four now," said Hermione. “Of 


I wanted you two 
D' you 


course it wasn’t, Uncle. 
to meet, that’s all. There’s a ring! 
think you could 222 

So I made myself scarce till half-past five, 
and then intruded (I use the word advisedly! 
to find the tea all gone, and to hear Her- 
mione—the minx !—say: “Oh, here you are 
at last! I thought you were never coming |" 
and to see a diamond and emerald ring on 
her engagement finger, and to meet an 
absurdly happy, somewhat foppish-looking 
youth, who Hermione declared was the 
famous Professor Culverwell. 

His new work, “Love and the Species,’ 
should be worth reading. 
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(reat Roya 
Secret Revealed 
JOSEPH SZEBENYEI 


One of the most intriguing mysteries of modern times was the death of Crown 


Prince Rudolph of Austria. 


On the morning of January 30, 1889, Rudolph was 


found dead in the royal hunting lodge at Meyerling, with the Baroness Mary 
Vetsera, a beautiful girl of sixteen, dead, too, by his -side. 


The cause of Rudolph’s death was first of all given as “heart failure”; then it was 
announced that he had committed suicide, but the truth of the tragedy has hitherto 
been. hidden. Now, access to the secret Hapsburg archives in Vienna has brought to: 
light new documents of intense interest, and the full story can be told for the first. * 


lime, 


These startling revelations began in our last number. 


THE OFFICIAL STATEMENTS OF THE TRAGEDY 


]^ the days immediately preceding the 
Meyerling tragedy, it was apparently 
clear to Baroness Mary Vetsera that the 
outcome of her love affair with the 
heir to the Austrian throne was 
likely to.be disastrous. She 
was having the greatest difi- / 7 


culty in arranging the / 
various secret meetings / 
with Crown Prince Ru- $ 
dolph. ` These meetings £ 
usually took place in the | 
morning between eleven 


and one, or in the after- | 
noon between two and E^ 
five. In the early days \ “yf 
Countess Larisch, who had X957 
first introduced Mary to the. i 
Crown Prince, accompanied `. 
her every time to the rendez- 

vous. But eventually she suc- 


Pd 


Thanks to the records of the secret 
official inquiry concerning the pre- 
liminary events leading up to the tragedy 

it is known that the Baroness on 
these occasions when she saw 

Rudolph generally hurried to 
^ an appointed corner of the 
: Marokkanergasse, where the 
Crown Prince’s carriage 
was waiting to convey her 

to the Burg. Here the 

Crown Prince’s valet was 

waiting for her. Passing 

the military - guard,. he . 

escorted her through the 

Augustin passage to Ru- 
dolph’s quarters. Shortly 
before nine o'clock very 
much the same procedure took 
place in taking the Baroness 
back, and she always managed 


cumbed to Rudolph’s entreaties Crows Prince Rudolph to arrive home about nine p.m. 


and, by herself, stole into his quarters on 
a few occasions, usually between seven 
and nine in the evening. She could only 
arrange for these frightfully risky even- 
ings when her mother and sister went to 
the Opera. Then, on one pretext or an- 
other, she managed to stay at home until 
the other members of the family had left. 


On one occasion, a few days before the 
tragic event, the Baroness complained of 
‘a violent headache to excuse herself from 
going with her mother and sister to a 
ball. On this evening she remained until 
eleven with Rudolph. After this meeting 
the record of Mary's movements is — 
obscure, but we learn from her mother's 
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suppressed “Defence,” published last 
month, that on the eve of the tragedy 
Mary disappeared from the Countess 
Larisch’s carriage while on a shopping 
expedition with her, and. that ~ she 
apparently jumped into another carriage 
bound for the Burg. y $ 
The time between Mary’s mysterious 
disappearance and the arrival in. Vienna 
of news of the tragedy is difficult to 
bridge over, owing partly to the various 
and contradictory statements emanating 
from the guests at the Meyerling supper 
party, and from others involved in the 
. affair. For instance, there is a distinct 
contradiction between what the senior 
Baroness Vetsera has to say on the subject 
and what her son, Baron Laszlo Vetsera 
says, in a statement written in 1910, many 
years after the tragedy. In it Baron 
Vetsera states that he was one of the 
invited guests at the Meyerling hunting 
lodge on that-fatal night of January 29th. 
It is evident that the senior Baroness 
Vetsera and her son were trying-to draw 
more favourable pictures of their róles in 
the affair than the facts as they are known 
now would warrant. The Baroness was 
‘trying to clear her own and elder 
daughter’s name and keep up the family 
honour as it was interpreted in aristo- 
cratic circles of her time. She is most 
emphatic on the point that the love 
intrigue between her daughter and the 
Crown Prince went on without her con- 
nivance, even without her knowledge 
for a long time. This protestation on 
her part was accepted by neither the 
society folk of Vienna, nor the Imperial 
Court. 


Mary’s Brother in America 


The day following the news of the 
tragedy, Baron Laszlo Vetsera, Mary's 
brother, was officially “ requested” to 
leave the country. He went to America, 
settling in Denver, Colorado, where he 
died early in 1910. The Vienna Foreign 
Office was advised of his death, and with 
the help of the elaborate spy system of 
the Hapsburgs Baron Vetsera’s papers 
were seized in Denver and the document 
relating to the Meyerling tragedy found 
its way into the Royal Archives, where it 
lay with the rest of the secret papers for 
thirteen years. ; : 

While throwing 


/ additional light on th 
“affair, his version, 3 DE 


which we are now able 
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to publish, was obviously falsified in an. 
effort to protect his sister’s name, He. 
claims to have escorted his sister tol 
Meyerling and to have been present whey, 


-the bodies were found—a statement eon. 


tradicting all the other evidence. | 
Baron Laszlo Vetsera's Statement 
a eee NS 
Baron Laszlo's statement—recently unl 
earthed from the private archives of the) 
palace—runs as follows: 
NOTES ON THE DEATH OF MY SISTER MARY 
(Not to be published during my lifetime), 
“His Imperial Highness was greatly | 
averse to the formalities of etiquette and! 
Court ceremonies, and his attitude to.) 
wards people was always unusually: 
pleasant and friendly. There was al 
charm about him and a sort of fascina- 
tion. One came under the spell of hisi 
personality at the first moment of meet.) 
ing. He was an idealist and enthused’ 
over everything that served the advance 
ment of humanity. He was always. 
happiest in the company of poets and) 
scientists. | 
“His marriage was not a happy one.) 
True, ‘at first he adored the Princess, 
whom he married — Stephanie, the | 
daughter of King Leopold of Belgium— 
but his love for her was short-lived. The 
Crown Princess little appreciated the 
great human qualities in her husband, | 
and he understood her still less. His| 
Imperial Highness was often depressed ` 
and his friends frequently saw his tears. 
flowing freely. I heard of this from my | 
sister at first, and later on I learned of it) 
from personal experience. j 
“Early in 1888 I noticed that my 
mother and Mary were having a’ great 
many secret chats together. (This is flatly 
contradicted in the mother’s version.) 
They had been crying a lot, too. I didn't 
trouble much about their affairs, feeling 
that there was sufficient reason for their | 
sorrow, for my mother was dissatisfied 
with her surroundings and did not cherish 
the conditions we were living under ab 
the time. I bothered them very little and > 
it only happened on one occasion that I 
protested about their secretive. chats, and 
inquired as to what it was all about; but 
I received no answer. ba 
“T persisted, however, and by degrees 1) 
found out everything. I learned that the 
Crown Prince had met Mary at the horse 
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races and that he had 
fallen. in love with her 


at first sight. I could 
understand that, for she 
was the loveliest and 
purest little girl that 
ever lived. She was 
petite and slender, her 
lace all eyes. Now, 
after all these years I 
can speak of it with 


calm and without bias. 
His Imperial Highness 
could not possibly intro- 
duce himself to her, and 
Mary did not notice 
him. (Another contra- 
diction, as Mary's own 
letters testify that she 
did notiee him, and was 
deeply in love with him 
when she saw him at the 
race-course.) 

“Tlis Highness found 
out that we were fre- 
quent visitors at the Countess Larisch’s, 
and from that time on he, too, paid visits 
often to his cousin, who was charmed by 
his attention and could not imagine what 
brought these frequent visits about. (We 
have seen- by previous evidence that 
Countess Larisch engineered these visits 
herself and she had no reason to be in the 
dark as to their motive.) Once, by acci- 
dent, Mary’ happened to be there and she 
was introduced to the Crown Prince. 
(This is also quite incorrect.) She told 
me that at first she behaved very 
guardedly and almost coolly towards the 
Crown Prince. 

“After dinner His Highness asked her 
to accompany him to the balcony. He 
courted her, but with such tenderness that 
she thought him rather timid. He spoke 
to her of his travels and hunting expedi- 
tions. That he captured the young girl’s 
heart at the very first meeting was quite 
evident to me from the way Mary spoke 
about him. However, conventions were 
strictly adhered to, for he had not even 
kissed her hand. Mary told mother of 
all that took place, and mother advised her 
to discontinue her visits to the Countess 
for some time at least, so as to discourage 
any further advances on the part of the 
Crown Prince. ; 

Not until three weeks later did Mary 
visit the Countess again, and this time I 
accompanied her. The Crown Prince was 


E 


Meyerling. 


as 


The chapel on the left stands on th 


UPBHOHnE HE 


ET b; 


zug 


e site of the 
trugecy; the wing was pulled down af er Rudolph's'denth 


not there. My sister went to the baleony 
by herself and remained there about half 
an hour. When she returned she had a 
beautiful bouquet of red roses, a most 
surprising event, considering that there 
were no flowers on the balcony. Later on 
I learned from my mother that the Crown 
Prince rode past and threw the flowers up 
to her. 

““ Countess Larisch took Mary for rides 
in the Prater quite often, and Mary told 
us that the Crown Prince rode up to them 
on horseback one day and they had a 
delightful conversation riding around the 
Lusthaus. She said that the Crown Prince 
was taking the affair very seriously and 
had confided to her that he wanted to 
divorce his wife and contract a mor- 
ganatic marriage with Mary. 


An Interview with Rudolph 


“One day—it was in the spring—I was 
introduced to His Highness. He was 
quite candid about his love for my sister, 
and I, too, saw how serious he was about 
it. He agreed with me that it was a 
very difficult thing to achieve, but added 
that he hoped he would succeed eventu- 
ally. His eyes were filled with tears as he 
told me that his love for Mary was his 
first real passion, that he had never loved 
'a woman so dearly and so passionately as 
he loved Mary, and that his fate was 
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irretrievably entwined with that of 
Mary. : 2 

*T gave my consent to his contracting a 
morganatice marriage with my sister. 
Those days were full of happiness tor all 
of us, but they were very short-lived, and 
soon after great sorrows descended upon 
all concerned. The details and the cir- 
cumstances of the affair remained 
shrouded from the public view, yet those 
of us who stood near the parties most 
concerned knew, that His Highness meant 
what he had said, and even those who 
were- sceptical as to his sincerity soon 
learned that he was as honest and as 
sincere about my sister as any man could 
have been. It was evident that no power 
on earth could ever separate him from his 
love. At about this time the Crown 
Princess sent a lady-in-waiting to my 
mother, bringing a message of . most 
vehement disapproval from Her High- 
ness, 


^ 


At Meyerling 


“We were crying over the affair, and I 
begged my sister to tear herself away 
from the Crown Prince, for if she per- 
sisted in her relations with him we were 
all liable to be disgraced and annihilated. 
Mary declared that she trusted His 
Highness infinitely, and believed in the 
ultimate suecess of his plans and in the 
strength of his decisions. X 

“I was already prepared to take Mary 
to a French convent, when the Crown 
Prince declared that he could not continue 
to-live and be deprived of her Company. 
We all cried after this scene. There were 
a number of others, and they all left us in 
terrible depression. One day the Crown 
Prince told us that his worst enemies 
were among the Clerical Court Party, 
who opposed his divorce on religious 
grounds. I was absolutely unable to help 

my people or to help myself. And this 
state of affairs went on until the latter 
part of the year 1888. 
“The horrible end came quite unex- 
pectedly to all of us. On January 28th, 
1559, His Highness, Count’ Bombelles, 
‘Count Hoyos and myself went to Meyer- 
ling to hunt. His Highness was rather 
upset on account of the bad hunting we 
had on the first day—we had not sighted 
A single stag all day. _ 
“On the 29th we were all seated in the 
“peasant room’ when Mary arrived. We 


-—was: 


had just finished our meal. We remaineg 
together for-a while, but there was little 
joy all around. We were terribly de- 
pressed, as if we anticipated some mis- 
fortune. Later on the Crown Prince, 
Mary and myself withdrew from the com- 
pany, and in the course of the conversa- 
tion His Highness remarked that he was 
afraid he would not be able to carry out 
his intentions against the opposition of 
his father. 

“Mary remained silent, and when 
Rudolph pressed her to speak, all she said 
‘In that case my only choice is 
death.’ 

“When supper time came Mary did not 
touch any food, but retired very carly, 
At about midnight we all went to bed, 
It was arranged that we should wake 
the Crown Prince at six in the morning, 
We were all hopeful for a fine day’s 
hunting next day. 

“A few minutes after seven o'clock in 
the morning there was a great stir in the 
little Castle. We all rose. Loschek, who. | 
slept in the anteroom just outside llis 
Highness's bedroom, told. us that His- 
Highness came out of his room at about 
six o'clock and told him that he wished 1 
to have another hour's sleep, and that at 
seven he wanted the carriage to be ready. 
Promptly at seven, therefore, Loschek 
knocked at his door. Receiving no 
answer, he tried to open the door, but 
found that it was locked from the inside. 
We hurried to Count Bombelles, who also 
knocked without avail. Bombelles then 
sent for Hoyos and me. We decided to 
break open the door. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


The Scene of the Tragedy 
CL 


“ Inside, we found the curtains drawn 
and four candles burning on a small 
table. There wasn't much left of these 
candles when -we entered. The Crown 
Prince was lying dead in his bed, his left~ 
hand hanging down at the bedside: There : 
was a revolver lying on the carpet, and 
we noticed a tiny wound over his left 
temple. - : 

“We did not notice Mary at first. She — 
was covered from head to foot with a 
sheet. There was a glass with a small 
silver spoon in it next to the candlesticks : 
on the table, with the contents of some 
poison still left in it. She had poisoned 
herself. On the same table we found four 
sealed envelopes and one unsealed one. 


E 
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- «We agreed that it would be best for 
all of us to follow them. 

«At eight in the morning Bombelles 
drove to Vienna and I informed the 
monastery at Heiligenkreuz. They placed 
Mary's body in a simple wooden cofin 
and took her to the cemetery at Heiligen- 
kreuz. My mother and I were her only 
escorts. A day or two afterwards my 
mother and I were requested to leave the 
country." 


The Facts as Revealed'in Official 


Documents 


This is what Baron Vetsera has to say 
of his sister's tragedy, and it is but too 
obvious that even he was left in ignor- 
ance as to what really took place. The 
story dealing with the funeral of Mary 
is an obvious fic- 
tion, for the 
poliee  docu- 
ments and all 
other available 
in formation 
prove beyond 
doubt that 
Baron Vetsera 
was not ‘there 
and had nothing 
whatever to do 
with the final 
disposal of the 
body. 

[t is also ob- 
vious that Baron 
Vetsera is try- 
ing to shield his 
mother and to 
protect the 
memory of his 
sister, in the 
hope that no evi- 
dence will ever 
be brought for- 
ward to contra- 
dict him. He 
could not have 
known thirteen 
years . ago that 
ihe Hapsburg 
Archives and 
their secrets 
would become 
public property, 
and that his con- 
fiseated sta té- 
ment. would. be 


compared with official documents relating 
to the case. Whatever his motives may 
have been, it is certain that he acted in a 
chivalrous and brotherly manner, and, in 
keeping the secret to himself throughout 
his lifetime, shows that he even tried to 
be loyal to the father of the Crown Prince 
by his silence. He died virtually in exile 
and: still he buried any bitterness that- 
might have gnawed at his heart. 
Pursuing the facts of the tragedy 
further, as the documents from the Royal 
Archives reveal them, we learn that on 
the morning of the 28th of January Crown 
Prince Rudolph received an urgent call 
to appear before the Emperor. He im- 
mediately scented trouble, for his con- 
science was not quite clear. Without the 
Emperor’s knowledge he had written a 
letter to the Pope asking for the annul- 


Rudolph and Mary wrote farewell letters before they died together 


‘Git ee 


D 
any 


ment of his marriage with the Crown 


Princess Stephanie. ' 
He now feared that the Pope had com- 


municated with his father and, when he - 


entered the Emperor's room in response 
to his call and saw his mother and the 
Papal Nuncio there also, he. was quite 
sure.about the impending discussion. 

High words arose between the Emperor, 
and the Crown Prince, and, according 
to some accounts, enraged partly by the 
.Pope's treatment of him and partly by 
the Nuncio's slighting reference to Mary, 
Rudolph boxed the ears of the terrified 
Nuncio there: and then. This was “the 
last occasion that Rudolph was seen alive 

| by the Emperor and Empress. 

Strangely enough, when the successor 
of Rudolph, Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
—who was killed at Sarajevo in 1914— 
announced his intention of contracting a 
morganatie marriage with the Countess 
Chotek, the Emperor gave his- consent 
after a comparatively short consideration. 
At that time he was already well ad- 
vanced in years, and it is assumed that, 
having gone through the terrible experi- 
ence at Meyerling, he dared not oppose 
the marriage of the heir to the Throne 
tor fear of another disaster. = 


Carefully made Plans 


Rudolph realized the hopelessness of his 
case, and it is more than probable that 
it was under the influence of this un- 
nerving interview that he made up his 
mind to put an esd to his life. 
Jt was in these circumstances that he 
-decided to spend his last hours in the 
- company of his beloved Mary. Whether 
Mary knew the end that was awaiting her 
on that fata] day when, accompanied by 
Countess Larisch, she left her mother’s 
house never to return again, cannot be 
toid with certainty. 
In order not to be disturbed at Meyer- 
ling by letters or messengers from his 
wife, the Crown Prince wrote to her on 
the 28th of January that he was leaving 
for a three days’ shooting party, but 
would be back at the family dinner on 
January 30, 1889. It was due to this 
letter that his absence did not create any 
- unusual attention. Among the friends 
the Crown Prince invited for January 29 
were Count, Hoyos and Prince Philip 
Coburg, but he did not join them at the . 
‘sh making a-bad cold his excuse. 
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"The friends present knew that there wag | 


to Loschek and Count Toyos beggars de- |. 


To simulate this he went to the trouble | 
of wrapping a silk handkerchief round 
his neck. : 

At dinner he did not take -his seat 
among his friends, but retired to another 
room to join Baroness Mary, with whom 
he was spending practically all the time, | 


‘a woman in the Castle, but did not know 
who she was. 

On January 28 Rudolph and Mary were 
alone at the Castle, where they arrived 
in the early hours of the afternoon. No. 
body knew of Mary's presence except 
Loschek, the Crown Prince's valet. On 
her arrival she was led by Loschek, ac. 
cording to instructions from the Crown 
Prinee, into the dressing-room adjoining 
his bedroom. 


The Emperor Arrivi at Meyerling | 


That afternoon and the following morn: 
ing Rudolph and Mary remained to- 
gether constantly. Even the next day the 
Crown Prince only spent a little time 
with his friends, limiting this to a few 
minutes during meals, when, after drink- 
ing a glass or two of champagne with his 
guests, he returned to his beloved Mary. 
Loschek received orders from the Crown 
Prince to wake him at eight o'clock on 
the following morning—January 30—but 
on knocking at the door at this time he 
was asked by the Crown Prince to call 
him again in half an hour’s time.- 

This time, in spite of continued and 
persistent knocking at the door, no 
answer was received. Loschek became 
restless, tried harder, very much harder, 
but without success. He then proceeded 
to the room where breakfast was being 
served for the guests and spoke to Count 
Hoyos about his misgivings- 

Without any delay the door was broken | 
open, and the sight that presented itself | 


seription. : 

The Crown Prince was lying on his left 
side, with a revolver in his hand. His 
skull was veritably shattered. He was in |. 
night attire. The Baroness was. found |. 
lying beside him with a bullet in her | 
head. 3 5 

Count Hoyos returned to his friends; | 
who were still at breakfast. He told? 
them that the Crown Prince had suddenly | 
become seriously ill. They must not dis: 1 
turb him. ` He was leaving for Vienna t 
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pring a doctor to the bedside of the Crown 
Prince and to tell the Emperor. 

Accordingly, he called on Dr. Wieder- 
hofer, the Empress’s medical adviser, to 
whom he related the terrible event, ask- 
ing him to convey the news through the 
medium of the Empress to the Emperor. 
Without any 
loss of time Dr. 
Wiederhofer, in 
the company of 
Count Hoyos, 
drove to the 
Burg to see the 
Empress. The 
doctor spoke. 
In a few words 
he told the sad 
"news, begging 
the Empress to 
tell the Em- 
peror at once. 

At first the 
Empress could 
not utter a 
word; then she 
stood -up and 
asked -them to 
follow her. 

The Empress 
entered the Em- 
peror’s rooms 
alone, calling 
the doctor and 
Count, Hoyos in 
after she had 
informed him 
of the awful 
tragedy. The 
Emperor 
covered his face 
with his hands, 
and the. doctor 
was instructed 
to leave with- 
out delay for 
Meyerling. 

In the 
time 
had 


mean- 
Loschek 
lifted 


room all the clothing belonging to 

Baroness Mary. Otherwise Loschek left 

everything untouched in the death 

chamber. 5 

On the arrival of Dr. Wiederhofer the 
85e 


Crown Prince's skull was sewn together 
and the Crown Prince's remains were laid 
out in state. ` 

Dr. Wiederhofer was then taken to the 
pantry, where he was shown the body of 
the Baroness, which had been placed in 
a basket. A hat and woman’s apparel 


The drenáíz! news is broken to the Emperor and Empress 
the : 

body of the Baroness out of the bed and 
carried it into a pantry which was situ- 
ated at the far end of a long corridor. 
He also removed from the Crown Prince’s 


were -strewn about in disorder, and as 
the pantry was dark, Mary’s body was 
removed to the billiard-room next door. ` 
Removing the long hair from her face, 
the doctor could see that one side was - 
intact_and had assumed a serene appear- 
ance; the other side was shattered by the 
bullet. After washing away the blood, 
the doctor carefully bandaged the head. 
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This done, the body was replaced in the 
basket and removed again to the pantry, 
to be kept out of sight of the Emperor, 
who was expected shortly. 

When the old Emperor presently 
arrived it was heartrending to see him 
leaning against the wall, crying bitterly. 
Finally he was able to receive Dr. Wieder- 
hofer's report, afterwards returning to 
Vienna to arrange for his son's funeral. 

Count Stockau arrived at Meyerling 
some hours later, and was told by Loschek 
the details of the tragedy. Without see- 
ing Mary, he hastened back to Vienna to 
inform his relatives of the death, return- 
ing later in the evening with his brother- 
in-law, Baron Baltazzi. 

By order of the Emperor, the two 
above-named uncles were the only rela- 
tives allowed to be present at Mary's 
funeral. 

On arriving at Meyerling, Count 
Stockau and. Baron Baltazzi were taken 
by Loschek to the pantry, where he 
handed over to the terrified relatives the 
body of Mary, which was stil in the 
basket. They were told at the same time 
that she must be removed from Meyerling, 
dressed in street attire and placed in the 
carriage in a sitting position, so as to 
preclude the possibility of its being found 
out that the death of the Crown Prince 
was connected with another tragedy. 

Accordingly, wrapped in a sealskin 
coat, the girl's body was placed in a chair 
and carried by the two uncles through the 


Rudolph’ 


Ss 


s funeral; the procession on its way to 


long corridors into the carriage waitin 
outside. The uncles then took their places 
beside their unfortunate niece on the hack 
seat of the carriage, and began their 
dreary drive to the cemetery. 


Farewell Letters 
aaah ss Bere Seta 


Meanwhile, Mary’s farewell letters had 
been found in a common envelope, ad- 
dressed to Mary’s mother, the Baroness 
Helen Vetsera, in the Crown Prince’s 
own hand. The letters had been sent to 
the Emperor by messenger, and His 
Majesty sent them to the mourning 
mother for perusal only on condition that 
she gave her word of honour to return 
them to him immediately after reading 
them. Some years later the Emperor sent 
them to the Baroness with permission to 
keep them as a last souvenir from her 
unfortunate daughter. 

The first letter was addressed to the 
mother, and ran as follows: 

í 

“My pear Moruer,—Both of us are 
leaving with blessed souls to the unknown 
beyond. Please pardon me for what I 
am about to do, but I could not overcome 
my love for him. In accordance with his 
wishes, I want to be buried next to him 
in the Alland Cemetery. In death I am 
happier than I was in life.—Your Mary.” 


To her sister Hanna she wrote the 
following pathetic message: 


“My DEAR 
S rs rer,—Do 
think of mé] 
sometimes, and 


I hope you will 
be happy in; 
marriage. Take 
care, and marry 
for love only. I 


could not 
achieve this 
bliss, so I amy; 


going with him 
into the beyond. 
I want to be his, 
only his: own, | 
anywhere, even 
in’ death: Do 
'not weep for me, 
for I am leaving | 
this world, joy 
fully and hap: | 
pily. This is 7) 
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beautiful place, not unlike Schwartzau. 


Think of the life line on my palm. God 
be with you.—Mary.” 
In a postscript she added the request 


that her sister should place a gardenia 
on her grave on the 13th of January every 
vear—this being the date of the consum- 
mation of their love. She ended the post- 
script as follows: 

“Tell mother that my dying wish is 
that she provide for the future of my 
chambermaid and her family, so that she 
is not made to suffer for my sins." 

To her brother she wrote: 


“My pear BnorHER,—CGod be with you. 
I shall watch over you from the beyond, 
as I loved you very dearly.—Your faith- 
ful sister, Mary.” 


The official reports of the Vienna Police 
Department concerning the journey to the 
cemetery and the funeral arrangements 
are not without interest in this engrossing 


To avoid comment the body of the Baroness Mary 
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drama, for they shed a glaring Jight on 
the secretive procedure that surrounded 
every move connected with the tragedy. 
The first document deals with the body 
of Baroness Mary Vetsera and her burial 
in the Heiligenkreuz graveyard. This 
report was signed by Police Commissioner 
Habrda and was addressed to Herr Taafe, 
the Prime Minister of Austria. 


“Your ExcELLENCY,—On January 31, at 
twelve o’clock noon, I received an order 
to ask permission from the head of the 
Heiligenkreuz Monastery to be allowed to 
inter the body of Baroness Vetsera, a 
victim of the Meyerling tragedy, in the 
monastery graveyard and to procure a 
coffin for the purpose. Of the execution 
of this order, I take the liberty to report 
as follows: = 

“After the receipt of the order I, to- 
gether with Commissioner Baron Gorup 
(later Chief of Police in Vienna), 


hurried to the Southern Railway Station 
but, in ‘spite of my haste, missed the 


Vetsera was dressed and taken to the 


"Gemetery in an open carriage 
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noon train by a few minutes. As the next 
train was to leave at one-twenty p.m. and 
as that did not stop at Modling Station 
and as the journey via Baden was ex- 
pressly forbidden in consideration of the 
fact that the Baden-Meyerling route was 
infested with newspaper reporters and as 
no other route was possible, I decided to 
make the journey by carriage in relays, 
changing horses at Modling in order to 
reach Heiligenkreuz in time. 


The Baroness Mary's Funeral 
WN ECHO DOS) HC esq 


“Though the roads were in very bad 
condition, we reached Modling by half- 
past two and an hour later arrived at 
Heiligenkreuz. We hurried to the monas- 
texy and saw Prelate Grimbock to whom, 
after a few introductory words, I handed 
the letter of His Excellency, Count bom- 
belles, Master of Court Ceremonies. We 
easily succeeded in allaying the Prelate’s 
anxieties and it was not even necessary 
to-inform him of the actual situation. 
We told him that the Baroness committed 
suicide within the Castle, in Meyerling 
territory, and, consequently, could not be 
buried in accordance with law in- the 
Alland Cemetery, but would have to be 
interred at Heiligenkreuz. Having re- 
gard to the strict privacy with which this 
had to be done, we suggested the time for 
the burial to be at night or early in the 
morning. : 

_ “The prelate offered to put us up for 
the night in the monastery in order to 
keep our presence  unobserved by 
strangers. He also gave orders for the 
construction of a coffin in the carpenters’ 
shop attached to the monastery, and ‘for 
the digging of a grave. 

“While I had been attending to the 
dispatching of a telegram in code, report- 
ing our progress, Baron Gorup left for 
Meyerling under cover of night, to 
arrange for the transportation of the 
bedy. He returned to Heiligenkreuz 

= B . > 

"bringing three detectives with him. At 
ten clock he received word that the 
carriage bearing the body—in a sitting 
position on the back seat of the carriage 
dressed in ordinary street clothes—was orn 
its way. Baron Gorup went to meet it 

god I pr 6o Ra to 2 cemetery with the 

ree detectives and the gra i : 
await their arrival. cee oe to 

“Owing to the inclement weather—there 


- was rain and sleet and a sharp wind- 
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blowing—it took the carriage a long time 
to make the journey, and it was midnight 
before the cemetery was reached. 

“Then Count Stockau, Baron Baltazzi, 
Baron Gorup and myself lifted the body 
out of the carriage and carricd it first 
to the mortuary where we placed it in 
the previously prepared coflin and then 
returned to the monastery. 

“While the Commissioner was prepar- 
ing the protocols, we ordered the detec- 
tives to keep guard over the body in the 
mortuary. The bad weather hindered the 
digging of the grave, and it was not 
completed until nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, in spite of the urgings of Baron 
Gorup, who returned to the cemetery at 
seven o’clock. 5 

* We arrived at the grave half an hour 
before its completion. The coffin was 
nailed down and brought out from the 
mortuary. Just at this time ihe storm 
was at its height and a terrible rain was 
pouring down so that we all had to take 
a hand in filling up the grave, for the 
lone gravedigger could never have finished 
the task. It was half-past nine when we 
finished. No one else—except the’ per- 
sons named—was present and no one 
could see the procedure from a distance. 

"Naturally, the presence of so many 
strangers could not have passed unnoticed 


in a small village like Heiligenkreuz, but 


the monks of the monastery gave us 
proper assurance of their silence in re- 
gard to the night's events, and the in- 


habitants were led to believe that a com- 


mittee of clerical people had visited the 
monastery in connexion with the funeral 
ceremonies, .for the Crown 
Rudolph. 


“The gravedigger and the: carpenter - 


were warned not to disclose anything of 
the events and all they knew was that they 
were assisting at the burial of the lady 
who had committed suicide in Meyerling. 
“Your most obedient servant, 
a “ HABRDA, 
“Royal and Imperial Police Commissioner, 


And the Other Lover's! 


On the day of the gruesome funeral at 
Heiligenkreuz, a representative of the 
Imperial Court appeared at the Vetsera 
Palace in Vienna and 
Baroness that Their Majesties “would 


consider it a token of courtesy on her 
part if she would kindly leave the city 


Prince: 


informed the | 
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and - establish 
her residence 
at a distance 
from Vienna or 
jts vicinity 
while the 
funeral ar- 
rangements of 
the Crown 
Prince were 
being com- 
pleted.” His 
Majesty would 
consider it a 
special atten- 
tion if she 
left for Salz- 
burg and if she 
did not men- 
tion this sug- 
gestion to any- 
one and pre- . 
tended that she 
was taking the 
journey on her 
own initiative. 

The Baroness 
accepted the in- 
-evitable and 
agreed to leave 
the city early 
the following 
morning. 

"It is my 
duty," she said, 
“to obey the 
Emperor." 

Still another offer came from the Em- 
peror's representative. If the Baroness 
so desired, he would order the body to 
be exhumed and buried elsewhere, 
wherever she would prefer. But the 
Baroness refused to listen to this proposal 
and would not think of permitting her 
daughter’s rest to be disturbed. " 

“Tet her sleep where she is and await 
the day of judgment there." 


The hurried burinl at dend of night of the body of the unfortunate 
Baroness Mary was one of the extraordinary features of the tragedy 


How different was the burial ceremony 


‘of the other lover! A few days after the 


beautiful Mary's body was hidden in the 
earth, kings and emperors from many 
lands, in gorgeous. attire, generals, 
admirals, thousands of courtiers, flowers 
and wreaths innumerable, a whole mighty, 
empire in mourning tears followed 
Rudolph to the ancient Royal tomb at 
the Capuchin Fathers’ Church. 


sess 


J A Possible Explanation 
“Tg the editor in?” asked the man with the 
unbarbered hair and the shiny coat, as he 
fished a bulky packet from his pocket. 

“No,” replied the office boy, “he has just 
gone out.” 

“his is the third time I have called to see 
him,” growled the caller, “and each time you 
have told me that he has just gone out. 

NWhat's the explanation? " 


` 


«T don't know,” answered the office boy, 
“but I should think he must have been born 


‘under a lucky star.” 


© © ® 
Matrimonial Amenities 
Hussaxp (endeavouring to clinch his argu- 
ment): “Well, seeing is "believing !” 
Wife: “Inaccurate as usual—I see you every 
day !? 


CN 


[n the sudden relief from the immediate pangs of suffering, he caught at both her hands. 
and held them, there under the shadow of the rugged rocks.— 
4 


$ : —See Milly of Strickland Street, opposite. — 


l O 


trickland Street 


VG 


ADY TOLLINGTON lifted horrified 

hands. 

“Ridiculous, absurd!" she ejaculated 
in her best high-tragedy manner. “Roy, 
cannot you understand that foolishness of 
this kind is going to—er—to——” She 
sought for words, and in her breathless 
hesitation Roy Tollington said : 

“Neither ridiculous nor absurd, so far 
as I can see. Anyway, it's done.” He 
laid his burden down on the soft cushions 
of the largest settee in his mother’s 
drawing-room, and, crossing the floor, 
rang the bell. 

“Bring something—hot milk, with 
brandy in it. Get some food ready. Look 


alive!” he ordered. the servant who 
replied. 
“Roy, 1 forbid. I—really, this isn't ` 


decent, There are institutions to which 
your father subseribes for dealing with 
such cases. And—look, she's dirtying the 
chintzes! | And whats the matter with 
your eye, and your mouth ?” 

Roy Tollington's answering ‘grin was 
lopsided. He mopped at a trickling graze 


. on his cheek-bone with a none too clean 
, handkerchief. ‘ 


“Boh Hartford took a lot of taming,” 
he mentioned. “I licked him, though. 
It wasn't'a bad fight. You ought to have 
seen it, mater.” . i 

“Bob Hartford, fighting ~: MS 
Why didn’t. you call a policeman 1 What 
does it all mean? Oh, here's your father, 
thank goodness!" ; 4 

“The policeman had found something 
else to do,” Roy explained. “Bob Hart- 
ford doesn’t like policemen, and they. 


know it. That’s why he's such a Gadarene' 


swine. But he’ll think better of it an- 
other. time: t 
put the. tray down there! 
young^un, drink this.” 
“May I ask what all this means?” Sir 
Edward Tollington asked mildly. He was 


Now then, 


more a dreamer than-a-man.of action. - 


you here? .. + > 


Ah, that’s right, Simms—~ 


LLE HAMMERTON 


but most of his dreams were chivalrous. 
Her ladyship affected to despise his un- 
practical attitude towards life, and made 
up for it by an eminent practicality on 
her own account. 

“Tt means this,” said Roy, and laid the 
cup of brandy-laced milk down for long 
enough to strip a shabby frock from an 
evilly lacerated back. “This, see! A 
belt-buckle makes that sort of mark. Look 
here! That was a kick; hob-nailed boots ! 
See here!” He lifted tangled hair of a 
curious reddish gold colour. “That’s 
where he threw a flat-iron at her. And 
she’s a kid--a girl. Come on, kiddy, drink 
some more.” He laid a muscular arm 
under the drooping head and ad- 
ministered refreshment. 

Sir Edward nodded as it might have 
been approval Lady Tollington curled 
a disgusted lip. Sir Edward’s second 
wife was a human ostrich to the extent 
that she buried her face from the more 
revolting facts of life, and, not seeing 
them, swore they were non-existent. She 
was not so far removed from the human 
stratum that she was pleased to designate 
“that class of people” -as to show any 
tolerance. Her father had been a success- 
ful grocer, but before that he had been 
a strect urchin, a fact she strove sedu- 
lously to forget. j 

* At least,” said she disgustedly, “you 
might have—have handed her over to the ` 
servants. i D oM 

“I thought you might object to your 
servants being defiled. Besides, I bought 
the kid!” Roy said. “All right, don’t 
cry, young “un; no one's going to hurt 


The fragment of: human flotsam he. 
had salved suddenly coughed and turned 
a tear-befouled face into the havenage of 
his tweed-covered shoulder. Thick, con- 
vulsive sobs shook her. A pitifully lean 
arm crept up about the youngster’s neck. 

“See that?” asked Roy. “Starvation 


did that, in this year of grace. 
eause she wouldn't steal.’ , 
“May I ask what precisely happened ? 
suggested Sir Edward, who did not seem 


All he- 


as angry as his spouse. Indeed, an un- 
Bieescd Poise might have said that the 
twinkle in his eyes meant approval, But 
he carefully avoided meeting Lady Tol- 
lington's indignant glances. —— 

“Well, it was like this—drink some 
more milk, kiddy—I was down in the 
town, you see, pater. Had to go down 
‘Strickland Street to see the chap who was 
making the new sails for the Gnome. A 
nasty part of the town, Strickland Street ! 
I heard a child crying, not ordinary cry- 
ing—horrible! I went to inquire, asked 
some men who were standing about if 
they knew what was wrong. They knew, 
but they didn’t interfere. They were 
scared of Bob. Hartford; he's the local 
terror, especially when he's drunk. Hart- 
ford was cutting this child to pieces with 
his belt when I got the door open— 
cutting her to ribbons, as you can see 
for yourself. A kid—a girl! She isn’t a 
day more than ten years old, I’d say. So 
I interfered.” ij 

“He might have killed you," Sir 
Edward said, with a little flush on his 
cheek-bones. 

- Might have—but he didn't. He 
hadn't an ounce of science, anyhow—just 
brute strength. So I licked him.” 

“I should like to have seen that fight," 
Sir Edward said, notwithstanding his 
second wife's disapproving frowns. “Did 
you—er—did you sew him up, Roy?” 

“Well, those who collected him seemed 
to think-so. What's the good of being 
amateur champion if you don't act up to 

^ it?” He grinned reminiscently. “No, it 
wasn’t a bad scrap, if only he’d fought 
fair. It was when he snatched the tongs 
out of the fender that I got really 
warmed up.” He fingered the graze on 
his check tenderly. “So then I told him 
-to be dashed careful about how he be- 
haved in future when I was knocking 
about; and this kid here said that he'd 
cut her to bits for what I'd done. I'd 
. never thought of that, and So—well, to 
cut it short, I pitched him a couple of 
. quid and said I was taking this bag of 
s Benes along with me, and—well, here she 
Sir Edward rubbed his white hands to- 
gether, . - UE Ade 
“You take after your mother, Roy," he 


" 
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said. “She always championed the down. 
trodden. All the mongrels for miles |. 
about knew her.” 

“That child will, of course, go hack to 
her own home," Lady Tollington Said 
austerely. 

In the shelter of his arm Roy Tolling, 
ton felt the wisp of maltreated. humanity 
wince and quiver, as with an ague, A}. 
husky voice whispered: “He'll cut my 
heart out—he swore it!” 

“No; she's not going home," Roy said, 
“Tf she'd been a dog she'd have got house | 
room.” 

“Then she shall go to the Institute,” 
declared the patroness of that excellent 
establishment. 

“Not she. I’ve seen those kids at the 
Institute, mater! Look here, it’s a pretty 
child enough. Wash her and get these 
cuts healed up. Ugh! Put her into a 
cap and apron, and she'll do for some: 
thing." 

"Gad! The boy's right! " Sir Edward 
chuckled. “Give her a bath—like Mr. 
Dick advised—and that maid who cleans 
out my study sniffs. I don't like them 
when they sniff. I don’t suppose this one 
sniffs, does she? Gad! I wish I'd scen 
that fight!” : 

“Tl go—I'll go,” muttered Milly Well- } 
wood, shrinking from Lady Tollington’s 
critical gaze. “I wouldn't like to get you | . 
into trouble, mister.” But the slim little 
body inside the shelter of Roy’s arm |. 
seemed to cling to him closely. 

“And what will happen to you if you 
do go?" 

The emaciated shoulders Wriggled sug- 
gestively. — - 

“He never did take to me,” Milly 
muttered. “Swore frightful, said I was | 


too like my father—he's only my step: 
father. But—but " She made an. 
effort to extricate herself. Roy held her | 
closer. ~ ? | 


"Thats not a bad spirit, is it?” he. 
demanded of his father. She's willing) 
to go back to that hell on earth rather _ 
than cause trouble here. Look here, sin 
you can stop the cost of her keep off my | 
allowanee, if you like." 1 1 

“Tut-tut! We aren't paupers Let her 
stay! And as sure as I’m a magistrate | 
Pll have that Hartford fellow put where nh 
there’s small chance of his getting sun- 
stroke. Damned poaching scoundre 
I'd have given a fiver to see that figh 
Sure you're not hurt, Roy?” 


Milly of Strickland Street 


“Nothing to worry 
compared with him. So it’s all right, is 
it?” He laid Milly back on softer 
cushions than she had ever known, and 
rang the bell again. For a moment or 
two this clean-cut youngster of nineteen 
seemed to dominate the situation. “Tell 
Mrs. Blacks to come here,” he ordered, 
and when the housekeeper appeared issued 
instructions concerning Milly’s welfare. 
Not until the child was in safe hands did 
he give thought to his own severe bruises; 
then a piping hot bath, laced with arnica, 
and raw steak where most required, 
swiftly made him comfortable. 

“Tell me all about it—every word,” his 
father insisted after dinner. * You're 
very like your mother, boy." 

Three days later, careering into the 
scullery to clean up after a messy day 
aboard his beloved boat, he collided with 
a little figure in seemly black and white. 

“Tlello, who might you be?” he asked. 

Milly dropped a shadowy curtsy. 
“Please, sir, I'm the third parlourmaid,” 
she said, and smiled. 

“Well, I’m blessed! Getting better, are 


about, nothing 


you? Why, you look nice enough to 
eat!" He was in high spirits, as usual. 


He caught the girl by the shoulders and 
turned her face to the light. "You're 
pretty!" he laughed, and without a 
second thought, kissed her. “I’ve just 
heard," he said, “that Hartford’s been 
arrested for burglary, and they fancy 
he'll get five years. He hurt a man.” 

Apparently Milly paid no heed to this 
item of information. Her face had gone 
strangely white, and her eyes were burn- 
ing with a very amazing light. It was 
not remarkable. In the sight of those 
burning eyes Roy Tollington -showed in 
the likeness of a youthful god. ; 

When, having ridded himself of fouled 
boots and fish-scales, he left the scullery, 
Milly, pleating her apron, whispered : 
“Oh, God, thank You, thank You, and 
him!” 

She thanked her Maker still more pro- 
foundly when news trickled through con- 
cerning her stepfather, who, indignant at 
ihe treatment meted out to him, had 
broken the mean home to fragments, 
terribly maltreated her young step-sister 
— who later died in hospital, thus adding 
seven years to Bob Hartford’s sentence— 
and then broke into the Swan with Two 

Necks and helped himself to the contents 
of the till But for Roy Tollington's 


. The Gnome was neglected now. 
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intervention, she herself might have been 
beaten to a jelly. Floggings had been a 
common occurrence with her, because she 
had consistently refused to fall im with 
her stepfather's schemes. She was of a 
size and slimness to creep through dis- 
creetly broken window-panes, and so open 
locked doors to permit the ingress of her 
bulkier guardian. It was her consistent 
refusal to play this róle that caused her 
back to be lacerated with such frequency. 
And now there was no need to shiver 
away into dingy corners inhabited by 
gruesome black-beetles and more than 
under suspicion of being rats’ playing- 
fields. There was no need to hug her 
aching stomach o' nights in a vain hope 
that outside pressure might ease inside 
hunger pangs. Being a willing little 
soul, she cast about for means of showing 
her gratitude. It was not easy. Life 
flowed very smoothly in the big house for 
the most part. Master Roy's every want 
was attended to. And he never noticed 
that his boots shone with a greater bril- 
liancy than ever they had done. He never 
noticed that his every want was gratified 
almost before it was expressed. He had 
little enough time for heeding such de- 
tails, for he had newly become “imbued 
with the spirit that was spreading over-^ 


- England in those days—a desire to pre- 


pare himself for the war that every think- 
ing man knew must come sooner'*or later. 
Having 
sccured a Territorial commission he was 
working like a-beaver, taking courses 
with Regular troops, striving to fit him- 
self for the inevitable ordeal, keen as 
mustard. Milly happened to be mending 
the fire in his room when he returned, 
tired but elated from some military evolu- 
tion. 

“Took here,” he said carelessly, *d'you 
know anyone who’s a good hand at 
writing? I mean amongst the crowd 
downstairs. I’ve got to copy out these 
notes and get ’em into the adjutant one- 
time, kiddy. He says my handwriting's 
the one flaw on an otherwise faultless 
character. . You go downstairs and ask 
someone if they can write decently.” - 

“Praps I could do it, sir," said Milly, 
palpitating with eagerness. Was this the 
opportunity she had prayed for? “They 
always passed my copy-books round at 
school, Mr. Roy—the teacher said they 
were models,” r 


“Tord help us! Try your hand—try 
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your hand, xiddy!”. He was so tired 
that he felt it impossible to take pen in 
hand, but the adjutant had practically 
promised that if he sent in a good Se: 
on the staff ride he’d be sure of getting 
his second pip. E f 

He awoke from a refreshing sleep in 
front of his fire to seo Milly writing 
assiduously. He reached out and col- 
lected a sheet of paper. Presently he 
laughed. : 

“Damn it!” he said. “What are you 
doing in a cap and apron?” 3 

That night, over the port, he told his 
indulgent father of the discovery he had 

made, I : 

“The kid's clever," he said. “She 
didn’t jib even at the long words. Look 
here, why not give her a chance, pater? 
After all, l'm—well, I suppose I'm sort 
of responsible for her, ch? . I bought her. 
Two quid was the price, and ——" 

Sir Edward looked thoughtfully at his 

-son, who reminded him so strongly of his 
dead first wife. 

“Pye wanted someone to take down my 
notes on the Restoration Period for quite 
a long while. I'd hoped you might offer, 
but I see you’re too busy playing at 
soldiers. I've hated the thought of bring- 
ing a stranger in to do it; but if you 
think this young person is adequate Y 

* Well, what I mean to say is, look at 
this! Copper-plate, by Jove!” 

“Wer ladyship will raise the devil of 
a row, and the servants will probably give 

“notice, Roy. Damn the lot of em. I want 
to publish that book before I die!” And 
so it was arranged. 

When not engaged in taking down Sir 
Edward’s more or less incoherent 

. musings, or writing lengthy letters to his 
business people concerning his Russian 
investments, Milly was at liberty to 
browse amongst the wealth of books in 
the dark library at her own sweet will. 
Roy found her useful, too. Whenever he 
returned home from his military work he 
invariably found her tapping at his door 
as soon as his boots were removed, eager 
to help. Once or twice sho even helped 
him off with muddied field-boots. Lady 
Tollington did not approve of the new 
order of things in the least; but as she 
was taking a keen interest in the Suffrage 
movement she had scant leisure for fault- 
finding. And Roy did not know that the 
eager of recruits to his Territorial com- 


pany was due as to nine-tenths of its 
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magnitude, to Milly’s earnest preaching 
in Strickland Street and its neighbour. 
hood. The girl used arguments that she 
had culled from Roy’s notes, taken down 
from the lips of England's — wisest, 
soldiers. A E 

Then the War came, and Roy found 
that soldiering, so far a joyous hobby, 
had suddenly become an arduous reality, 
Two days after he went abroad with hig 
division Sir Edward Tollington was 
found dead in his gloomy study. “ Whilst 
temporarily insane” was the verdict, 
Knowledge that his Russian investinents 
had failed utterly probably accounted for 
his mental lapse. He had never been a 
man to face actualities boldly. When 
the reckoning came there was nothing left 
but debis—enormous, crushing debts, un- 
believably immense. Sir Edward, intent 
on his researches into the Restoration 
Period, had lost sight of present facts, 
listened to a cunning swindler, who 
expiated his treachery at Second Ypres, 
leading a forlorn hope into that hell of 
filthy gas. For men are not bad all over 
in the majority of cases, 

But the big house was sold, and with it 
all the smiling acres, and even then there 
were creditors unpaid. Unable to hold up 
her head under the stigma, Lady Tolling- 
ton married a stout and lethargic Staff 
officer, who held a snug appointment at 
the War Office; and her party having 
secured the feminine vote, switched her 
energies into such activities as concerned 
themselves with charity matinées and the 
like.. Her pictures: figured freely in the 
Press. 

Milly, thrown out of employment, 
found other work, Much of her earnings 
she spent on sending parcels of comforts, 
socks and the like, out to Lieutenant Roy 
Tollington—Sir Edward had been a 
K.C.B. and: the title died with him— 
anonymously, because she thought he 


might consider it an impertinence on her. 


part if he knew whence the socks and 
mufflers and chocolate came. Daily, with 
a heart that sometimes missed a beat, 
she scanned the casualty lists. Once, 
grasping courage in both her hands, she 
wrote to one of the Strickland Street 
boys, enclosing cigarettes, and casually 
asked after Roy’s welfare. That letter 
was\never replied to, because its recipient 
took a machine-gun bullet through his 
brain twelve hours after receipt. 


But the Gazette told her that Roy was | 


(e 
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promoted to captain and then to major, 
given a Military Cross, a D.S.O. It said 
nothing about the wise warnings admini- 
stered to him by a fatherly commanding 
officer, anent the risk attending upon an 
occasional too-free indulgence in alcohol. 
With two or three double whiskies under 
his Sam Browne, Roy Tollington found 
it easier to face the future. He used to 
think, when back in rest, of his father's 
unsatisfied creditors, of Tollington Hall 
in the hands of strangers. Hed lóved 
the old place; not until now did he realize 
how keenly he had loved it. There were 
lifelong tenants who'd always looked to 
his father for sympathy and aid. Rumour 
reached him that the new owner had 
evicted some of them for failing to pay 
their rent. A war-time opportunist had 
bought the hall for a song when the forced 
sale came about—a man with a soul as 
brassy as the materials he dealt in, 
materials worth their weight in gold at 
a time of national emergency. Also, ther? 
was the small matter of his own future. 
He had been brought up as a rich man's 
son, a lordly idler. That the Army would 
retain him after the cataclysm he doubted. 


"The raore he saw of soldiering the less 


he liked itt Modern war was not a polite 
calling; its advocates were not polite 
people. But with a decent drink or two 
iucked away, existence took on rosier 
colourings, he found ; and, after all, other 
men had been killed and so found a solu- 


` tion to their worries! 


When he got a spot of leave—he re- 
mained unwounded, though taking many 
hazards—he racked his soul by making à 
visit to Brightsea. He walked out to the 
rocky headland that had been a favourite 
haunt in boyhood, and stared down into 
the little harbour where the Gnome used 
to lie: The boat had been sold, of course. 
Hed seen to that, so that its price might 
be thrown into the general pool. Mercer, 
his boatman, had been killed in an armed 
trawler. All Brightsea was changed, 


` somchow. ‘The men he'd known were with 


the Grand Fleet in the mists, or, far too 
many of them, sunk deep in Flanders 
mud. 

From a survey of the harbour he turned 
to stare where the Hall smiled amongst 


its lush green fields. That sight racked - 


him poignantly. He had dreamed gay, 
inspiring dreams before the war ridded 
him of his youth—dreams of proving & 
worthy successor to.an honoured father, 
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thus following in the decent footsteps of 
a decent line. 

The girl, herself staring towards the 
Hall, did not recognize him at first. He 
had shed his military uniform during this 
scanty leave, and wore conventional 
tramping kit. But when the deep, un- 
controllable groan burst from his chest, 
she shook her bobbed head and laughed. 

“Oh, Mr. Roy!” she cried. 

E Who——? Why, bles my soul, 
Milly 1” In his sudden velie? from the 
immediate pangs of suffering, he caught 
at both her hands and held them, there 
under the shadow of the rugged rocks. 
“Little Milly! You've grown, kiddy! 
You’re prettier than you were, and— 
stand off a bit! Why—why—what’s all 
this?”  Bobbed of hair, she was indeed 
beautiful, maybe by reason of a some- 
thing that glorified her face. There was 
a suggestion of smartness about her 
attire, moreover. She was crying, not 
tempestuously but happily, almost. 
“Milly,of all people; and I was think- 
ing of going down.to Strickland Street to 
ask about you. You've grown into a 
woman, kiddy.'" = 

“T don’t live in Strickland Street, Mr. 
Roy,” she said. *Ive—I've left Bright- 
sea, you know.” : : 

“Have you, by Jove! Married, I sup- 
pose—unless the young fellows here have 
gone all as blind as bats! Well, well!" 
She caught the reek of alcohol on his 
breath as he laughed boisterously. 

“No, I'm not married, Mr. Roy,” said 
she quietly, and something of the bright- 
ness had vanished from her face. She 
stared over his shoulder towards the Hall. 
He turned to follow her gaze, then he 
gave a hopeless gesture: E 

*So we've both no more right down 
here, kiddy, ch?” He was aware of self- 
pity, and that emotion made him talk 
more freely than he knew, perhaps. He 
needed companionship in this new and 
trying loneliness of soul. And when she 
asked questions: “I? Oh, I'll go back 
to France and get kiled, I suppose. 
"There's nothing,else to do, is there? I- 
saw her ladyship in town. She never 
liked me; she likes me even less, but hoped 
that if L were wounded I'd.make a point 
of being sent to the hospital she - 
patronizes. I made rather a break, I'm - 
afraid, there. You see, kiddy, Td—well | 2 
I'd had a drink or two, and I said things — — 
about her present husband shirking at — 
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the War Office when better men were 
dying out there. Well, what's the odds ! 
I saw old Thorpe begging at ihe Ko 
when I came out of the station. Thorpe! 
God, it made me wild! Old Thorpe who 
used to—but what's the use? And I'd 
hoped that when I came to stand in the 
pater's ner that you n understand 
—Lord, the dreams!’ ¢ 

m mustn't get killed," said Milly, 
repressing a shiver. "There's always a 
chance of making dreams come true. : 

“Not for me—I’m useless. I see it 
here. Out there I can do a bit, but not 
much. Yes, I’m useicss, I’m afraid. 
Come on down. I can’t bear to look at 
the old place any longer.” 

"She refused his invitation to tea, how- 
ever, which was given in the old, careless, 
patronizing way. Her time at Brightsea 
was limited, she said. Work called her 
with an insistent voice. 

“What sort of work?” he asked idly. 
“Copying? You wrote a clever hand, 
kiddy. I wish I could do something for 
you, though, After all, I bought you, you 
know.” i 

“Ves,” she said slowly, ^I owe you a 
lot, Mr. Roy—more than I can ever pay 
back, I think." They were passing the 
end of Strickland Street when she said 
it, and her shoulders wriggled reminis- 
cently. “I’ve got a situation in an office." 

"Good for you, kiddy. Stick to it, and 
marry the first decent fellow who>asks 
you. As your godfather by—by pur- 
‘chase, I advise that course. Now, I must 
be clearing out. I doubt whether I'll ever 
see Brightsea again of my own accord. 
Good-bye.” 

She watched him depart through a mist 
of tears. She winced as she saw him 
thrust open the swing doors of the 
Penguin. “He—he never even tried to— 
to kiss me!” she whispered to herself. 

Daringly, she ventured to write to him : 

gossipy little letters in her perfect hand- 
writing. His answers were infrequent, 
for he did not know the joy his casual 
scrawls brought to her busy soul. For sho 
was busy in these days. The days seemed 
“all too short to contain her energies, she 
found. There was so much to be done— 
so very much, 

Occasionally, carelessly reading her 

letters, Roy Tollington found himself re- 
membering the past—his hectic battle 
with Bob Hartford, the blood-stained 
shoulders of the child. he'd  salved. 
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Prineipally, however, he remembered her 
as she had been that afternoon on Brisk] 
Head. But when that memory came hg 
deliberately forced it from his mind, be- 
cause it reminded him too poignantly of 
the Hall and all that the Hall had meant, 
Men are like that, occasionally, giving an 
adoring love to houses and lands, not for | 
their own intrinsic worth, but because of 
certain sentimental values they possess, 
Occasional  drinks—growing in size 
nowadays—eased the bite of recollection, 

When leave next came his way he re- 
fused it. Something was going wrong in 
the battalion; juniors to himself seemed 
to be climbing rapidly. He made a fresh 
spurt, vowed to cut clear from the drink 
evil, kept his promise for a month, and 
then, after a hellish sojourn in the 
trenches, succumbed to a chance-found jar 
of ration rum. What did it matter, any- 
how? 

And he couldn't get killed; that was 
the bitterness of it. Other men, decent 
fellows, with the brightest prospects in 
the. world, took their death-wounds, and 
he went on unscathed. Even the colonel 
—best fellow in the world, even if he 
were a bit of a martinet—went out. The 
new colonel didn’t know Roy as he had 
been at his best. Roy Tollington dis- 
covered himself at a base—Stellenbosched, 
by the Lord! No chance of getting killed 
there, unless he took his own life, and 
that wouldn’t be playing the game, not 
until the War was over, anyhow. 

But when the Armistice came he’d got 
a fresh grip on life, because he was afraid 
to die. Alcohol had wrecked his nerves; 
the Armistice saved him from disgrace. 
And a gratuity won't last for ever and 
ever. But not until the last pound of i6 
was Spent did he take thought to the 
future. 

Faced by poverty he realized in a half- 
shamed way how thoroughly he had 
drifted. He might have spent his gratuity. 
in acquiring some knowledge that would 
benefit him in the coming years. Too late 
now, however; anyhow, what did it 
matter? There wasn’t a soul who cared 
a tinker’s curse whether he sank or swam. 
He pawned his belongings piece by piece. 
When their proceeds were done he joined 
the swelling army of those, unskilled, who | 
asked a meagre existence from Fate. - 

Dock work was the only thing he could 
tackle. Fortunately his constitution was 
sound, despite his alcoholic indulgence; 
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he was a hefty chunk of a man now, 
thanks to the rigorous training of the 
war years. Having, almost miraculously, 
contrived to save a couple of pounds, he 
got himself down to Brightsea one Satur- 
day afternoon, and, very greatly daring, 
presented himself at the front door of the 
Hall. 7 

“Your sort goes to the back door,” said 
the servant who opened to him. That cut 
him to the quick. 

*Damn you!" he cried. 
here!” 

“Well, you won’t die here, that’s all!” 
said the man and shut the door. 

Roy Tollington walked to Briskly 
Head. He stood there, staring from the 
rose-red glory of the Hall to the beckon- 
ing whisper of the sea. It would be so 
very easy to put an end to it all! .A 
moment’s summoning of courage was all 
that was required, and the rocks two hun- 
dred feet below would surely be very kind 
to a man who'd played amongst them. 
And so, brooding, he remembered Milly. 

"Damn it, no!" he said savagely. 

' *'That swine at the Hall said I shouldn't 
die there. Why shouldn't I?" It was 
strange, he realized dully, that thought 
of the waif of Strickland Street should 
arouse him from a sodden lethargy. In a 
queer way he was remembering how she'd 
looked when last he saw her—moist of 
eyes, tremulous of lip. “I saved that 
kid; can’t I save myself?” he asked. 
“What about another trial? Damn it, I 
used to be a man!” - 

He went down into Strickland Street 
instead of to the fanged rocks below 
Briskly Head, and made inquiry. No, 
Milly was a forgotten memory there. 
Someone had heard that she had married 

' —rather well, they fancied. But that 

reporb was contradicted, by no less a 


“T was born 


person than Mary Gaunt, who had been: 


upper parlourmaid at the Hall before 
she married Edward Gobelin, who from 
being a small grocer had blossomed into 
a town councillor and a man of weight. 
Mary was inclined to give herself airs’ 
Not all at once did she recognize Roy, and 
when she did she sniffed. 

“Whatever’s happened to her, she has 
come to no good, that I'll warrant,” she 
‘said. “What with the airs she give her- 
self, climbing over her betters’ heads, the 
way she.done, as if we was dirt beneath 
her feet!” : : : 
‘And when, he walked disconsolately 
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away, Roy wondered why a mad impulse 
had come upon him to seize the woman by 
the plump shoulders and shake her to 
ribbons. 

He went back to London, determined to 
draw himself upwards from the mire of 
his degradation. For six months he 
worked hard, but found he was competing 
in à market that held few prizes and 
many aspirants. The sheer hopelessness 
of it broke down his good resolutions. It 
was easier to drink and forget; his 
dreams could never be realized. <A 
general slump in trade threw him out of 
employment and ate up his meagre 
savings—laughably meagre they were, for 
a man who had dreamed of buying back 
the Hall and restoring the old regime. 

Another three months found him out- 
side Charing Cross station with a tray 
suspended about his neck and a few boxes 
of matches held out to cajole the passer- 
by. Ho was a beggar now, appealing for 
charity, trading on tlie fact that he was 
an ex-serviee man! Down in the gutter, 
low as he could go, before he gathered his 
courage together and took a dive into the 
sullen Thames.. Hungry, too—even this 
begging game was  overcrowded—so 
hungry that things were going round in- 
side his head. Things were spinning 
round so curiously that he actually 
imagined the woman in the limousine was 
a woman he knew—she was associated 
with a mighty battle, or with a wind- 
swept headland, he wasn’t quite sure 
which. aon x 

The funny part of it all was that tho 
limousine had stopped and the woman 
was alighting, crying his name! It was 
all so ridiculous that he pitched forward 
like an empty sack and his head struck 
the kerb a crashing blow. Tho passers 
by were interested to seo a smartly- 
dressed woman fall on her knees in the 
filth of the gutter and support that bleed- 
ing head. But Roy Tollington was not 
interested; he took no real thought to 
what was happening about him until 
there came a day when he opened his eyes 
to stare wonderingly upon familiar sur- 
roundings. 

“Why should I bo at home?” he asked 
the nurse. : 

“Where else should you be?” she 
smiled. “Go to sleep, and don't worry." 

‘It was an exceedingly capable solicitor 
who told him why he found himself in 
Tollington Hall again. : 


* 
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wAn interested client purchased the 
property when it was offered for sale,” he 


“The first purchaser’s wife ob- 
jected to a country life; she preferred 
London, where she was born and bred. 
My client prefers to remain anonymous. 
The property was purchased. some time 
ago. Advertisements were inserted in the 
papers, asking for news of you, Mr. Tol- 
lington: They were not answered, which 
was a pity. My client had deeded over 
-this property to you—on one condition. 

“Eh, what? Deeded the Hall to me? 
Man, don't talk nonsense. I'ma pauper, 
down and out, no good." 

* My client thought otherwise," came 
the precise statement. “The condition, 
Mr. Tollington, was that you should enter 
into residence here for one year, and— 
"er—endeavour to overcome your—er-— 
weakness. Further; that if at the end of 
one year you have restored the property 
to its old condition, according to your— 
er—ideals, it passes to you absolutely." 

* Good God ! The second chance! Man, 

^ who's your client who performed the 
miracle?” 

“I am not in a position to state. My 
client insists on remaining anonymous.” 

Roy Tollington went into his own room 
to think it over. A parlourmaid was 
tending the fire; a trim girl in black and 
white. He walked to the window and 
looked out at the rolling acres that were 
to be his own, if he earned them; and he 
knew he could earn them. It was given 
to him to know the past years of folly 
were blotted from the record. 

“My God, I'll be worthy ! " he shouted? 
Then he heard a sob that might have been 
half a laugh. Milly of Strickland Street 
was standing beside the fire. 

“God help us all, little kiddy!” he 
said, and because of his rapture he caught 
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her by the hands as he had caught her on i 


Briskly Head, and kissed the pretty face 
as he had kissed it in the scullery. 

“Well, well, this beats everything. But, 
kiddy—not this!” He twitched the cap 
from her bright hair, he tore the apron 
of service from her waist. “I know now 
what kept me from ending it—it was re. 
membering you! Lord, I know now! 
Why, kiddy, P've wanted you ever since I 
can remember, I think.” 

“Oh, Mr. Roy ! " 

“Why, child, I love you! I fought for 
you, I bought you—and l didn't know, 
Look here, help me to earn this place 
back." 

She was in his arms now, struggling a 
little. Then she laid her hands—white 
hands for a  parlourmaid—on his 
shoulders. 

“Really? Really, Mr. Roy?” 

* Really, Miss Wellwood. Will you help 
me?" 

“T’m—only Milly 

“That's so—only Milly! Will you 
marry me—when I've earned this place?” 

“Yes, Mr. Roy.” 

* Mr. Roy be damned ! 

“Yes—Roy!” He gathered her closer 
and the solicitor -coughed drily at the 
door. 

SE 
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see you have already, made the 


acquaintance of my client," he said. And, | 


as Roy stared bewilderedly : * Miss Well- 
wood is the business genius of the cen- 


tury—the War gave her her chance 
Didn't you know? She is the head of 
Wellwood & Co. She bought this 
property.” . 

Roy Tollington turned away, and 
buried his face in his. arm. A hand 


touched that arm 
“Interest on my purchase price!" 
whispered Milly of Strickland Street. 
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“rm HAT is all?” the lawyer said in- 
j quiringly. 

“That is all, sir," Sir John Wallington 
assured him in a hushed voice, and 
searched the wise man’s inscrutable face 
for an indication of the opinion he had 
formed. “On such evidence would you 
find him guilty or not guilty?” 

Mr. Clowes frowned at the direct ques- 
tion ; as a solicitor he disliked direct ques- 
tions being put to him. 

“Since you ask me in such unequivocal 
terms, Sir John, I am bound to admit— 
bound to admit I should find him guilty. 
But 2 

*T would stake everything in the world 
that he is innocent," declared the baronet 

` passionately. 

“Naturally, and quite right you should. 
Nevertheless, I unhesitatingly say that the 
evidence—if I may call it evidence— 
establishes beyond all possibility of 
reasonable doubt that it was your son and 
no other who stole the necklace from- the 
young lady’s neck.” 

Sir John rose, and stood stiffly by the 
lawyer’s table, looking straight ahead of 
him with hard eyes, evidently struggling 
with his emotion. 

“Tt would be foolish and unfair to 
resent your outspokenness,” he said after 
a moment’s pause. “I asked you for your 
opinion, and you have given it. But I 
also wanted your help, and it is ob- 
vious x 

“Not at all—not at all!” exclaimed 
Clowes quickly. “I have formed the 
opinion that your son stole the necklace, 
but——" 

“Tf I had formed.the same opinion, I 
should go straight from this office to my 
death, Clowes,” Sir John declared 
‘brokenly. 

“Not if you had formed the same 
‘opinion as I have of your son,” returned 
‘the solicitor. “Don’t be in too much 
hurry to consider that my opinion is dia- 
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metrically opposed to yours. You have 
laid stress—and not undue stress—on the 
fact that your son is a Wallington—the 
last to bear an untarnished name—the 
very flesh and blood of the distinguished 
soldier who most enhanced the name; you 
rely on your knowledge of your son in- 
stead of the facts. Very naturally. But 
is it not possible, Sir John, these two, 
though apparently so conflicting, can be 
reconciled; is it not possible that your 
son undoubtedly stole the necklace, and 
yet is innocent of guilty intent? That is 
improbable, but not impossible; yet being 
possible is more probable than that your 
son stole it with an idea of personal gain. 
Won’t you sit down and let me represent 
the facts you have presented to me, Sir 
John? Try to consider the matter without 
prejudice.” 

-“T cannot dispense with prejudice, 
Clowes,” returned the baronet, resuming 
his seat; “my son has denied it, and I 
would sooner accept his word than the 
testimony of my own eyes.” 

“Nevertheless, try,” insisted the lawyer. 
“Where shall we start? I need not go 
into all the details with the elaborateness 
which it was necessary for you to employ 
to give me all the bearings of the case, 
of course; just the bare facts, I think.” 

“Not omitting the fact that my son has 
given the word of honour of a Wallington 
that he knows nothing about it,” said Sir 
John doggedly. 

“Certainly not omitting essentials such 
as that,” retorted Clowes rather sharply, 
his bushy brows contracting. “Your son 
was on a visit at the country house of 
Mr. Garfield, a gentleman of good family 
and considerable property, to whose only 
daughter ‘your son recently became en- 
gaged to be married. I think you said 
her name was Enid?” $ 

Sir John nodded abstractedly. _ 

“Tt would have been a good match for 
your son from a worldly point of view,” 
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umed the lawyer, and, catching a quick 
Rie from his client, he added : ave ere 
trying to look at the case as outsider ae 
lookers-on, Sir John; and it is well known 
that the distinguished service rendered to 
the country by generations of W alli: 
tons has not enriched the family. Where- 

: rfield has——— 
E deny that Ratty would have 
‘made a good match, because she was an 
heiress, I only resent your implication 
that it was a money-match." : 

«I had no such thought in my mind. 

. You have already told me, if you. remem- 
ber, that Mr. Ratcliff was deeply attached 

to his fiancée—that it was a love-match,” 
returned Mr. Clowes suavely. “To -re- 
sume; two or three entertainments were 
given while your son was staying at the 
Garfields’, and it was at the last of these, 
a dinner party you say, that the 
mysterious affair occurred. 

“Shortly before the departure of the 
last of those guests who were not of the 
house-party, your son complained to Mr. 
Garfield of feeling ‘chippy,’ and retired 
to his room. About the same time Miss 
Garfield ran up to her room, and was sur- 
prised to find the passage down which it 
was situated in darkness. When she was 
half-way along the passage she was ar- 
rested by a whisper, and, turning back, 
saw the figure of a man silhouetted by the 
light on the landing. She waited, and 
he came towards her and took: her by the 
shoulders and kissed her before she could 
protest or offer any resistance. She broke 
away from him, she says, hurried to her 
room, and was amazed to find on looking 
in the mirror that the valuable necklace 
she had been wearing was gone. 

“That is the tale she told next day to 
explain her condition of prostration, 
which the doctor, whom the anxious 
father called in, declared was due to a 
shock she had received.” 

. “And I submit that it is an extra- 
ordinary and incredible tale, Clowes— 
strongly suggestive of hysteria!" . 
“Tt rings false because it is only half 
the truth, Sir John," returned the lawyer. 
“She is forced to explain her condition 
of nervous prostration and the loss of 
the necklace in some way, and she realized 
the difficulty of doing so in view of the 
act that one of her friends had noticed 
d remembered the necklace a moment or 
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issage and her room. She would prob- 
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view of the peculiarity of the circum- 


ty © before she went upstairs to the dark ` 


ably have lied about it if she could have ! 
imagined a plausible story to accord with | 
the known facts. But she could not, or - 
dared not, so she told the truth so far ag 
it explained her illness and the loss of tho 
necklace, but not so far as it betrayed the 
thief, She tried to screen the thief—the 
silhouetted figure who kissed her in the 
dark and stole the necklace—undoubtedly 
stole the necklace. It is so palpable that 
she tried to screen him, that his identity 
is immediately established, especially in 


stances. Yet in spite of herself, she finds 
herself compelled to point him out by 
breaking off the engagement. She breaks, 
off the engagement because she knows he is 
the thief; she allowed the thicf to kiss her 
because she knew he was her lover. She 
stopped in the dark passage at the sound 
of his voice because she recognized it; she 
waited for him to approach her because he 
was her lover; she allowed him to take 
her in his arms and unclasp the collar 
while he held her because she loved him. 
Only a lover whom she loved could have 
done it without exciting her suspicions at 
the time; and because he is her lover and 
she loves him, she tells only half the truth 
in order to screen him; and because she 
knows, beyond all shadow of doubt, that 
he robbed her, she is compelled to break 
off her engagement to him even though it 
must inevitably suggest to everyone who 
hears of the robbery that he is the man. 
An awful position for her ! ze 

“Tt amounts to a sentence of death,” 
muttered the baronet brokenly. “The'boy 
is practically murdered. It is perfectly 5j: 
outrageous, Clowes. How dare she set | 
her suspicions -against his word of } 
honour ! ? ` B 

"She has not acted on suspicions, Sir | 
John, you may depend on it. What do 
you suppose would be her first thought | 
when she found her necklace gone? That 
her lover was a thief; so mean a' thief as | 
to rob her while in the act of kissing her% 
Of course not! She would think it was 
& joke. You.say your son admits there 
was an interview between them early next |^ 
morning, but refuses to tell you what. 
passed between them. But we can guess; 
she chided him for having played such n 
joke on her, and he denied it. She was | 
horrified at his denial, and he was horrified 
at her accusation. As he persists in his 
denial. she has no alternative to believing 
him dishonest. Appalled by the thought, 


she returns to her | 
room, where her 
maid presently 
finds her utterly 
collapsed. She was 
not acting on sus- 
picions, Sir John— 
I say it again; I 
am convinced she 
knew.” 

“Then in God's 
name what hope do 
you offer me and 
my boy?” cried Sir 
John hoarsely, with 
a gesture of pas- 
sionate appeal. “I 
came to you H 

“You did quite 
right in coming to 
me,” said Mr. 
Clowes with gentle 
firmness. Yeon 
might have taken 
the case to a detec- 
tive for investiga- 
tion, and that 
would. have been 
disastrous. A de- 
tective would be 
worse than useless; 
everyone in the 
case, everyone who 
could hint at the 
truth, or throw a 
glimmer of light on 
-the mystery, would 
be deaf, dumb; and 
blind to be a detec- 
tive. This is a case 
which can be dealt 
with only as a 
strictly confidential 
family matter, for 
nothing short of 
the public an- 
nouncement of his 
re-engagement to 
Miss Garfield can 
re-establish your 
son in the opinion 
ofhis friends. That 
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is what we have got 1 ds her nnd took her by th 
push: ME HE M d her before she could pro- 


test or offer any resistance 


‘to work for, Sir shoulders and kisse 
John, and to do ~ 

that will be difficult; to do that we shall 
have to prove to the entire satisfaction of 
Miss Garfield that, in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Ratcliff stole the necklace and 
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denied doing so, he 
is an .honourable 
gentleman and 
worthy of her 
esteem. I will go 
down and see Miss 
Garfield this after- 
noon. At the same 
time we will tackle 
the affair from an- 
other point by try- 
ing to ascertain 
what became-of the 
necklace. We'll 
leave no stone un- 
turned, Sir John." 

“Youre a good 
sort, Clowes—a real 
good sort!” -ex- 
claimed the 
baronet, '. putting 
out his hand. 
“And I feel- re- 
juvenated by your 
confidence in my 
boy. But I wish 
you could believe 
not only in his 
innocence of 
motive, but his 
innocence of the 
act.” 

*I cannot do 
that," returned the 
lawyer; “not at 
present, at any 
rate. But it is pos- 
sible my interview 
with Miss Garfield 
wil impress me 
favourably as re- 
gards that. I 
should like to think 
her tale is a tissue 
of lies, for it would 
be infinitely easier 
to prove that the 


-man who she says 


kissed her in the 
dark passage had 
no existence, in 
fact, than that he 
was a man of 
honour, But her 
story as it stands 


pears the stamp of absolute sincerity and 


truth.” 


Sir John Wallington nodded; soon 


afterwards the interview terminated, 
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“J gave come, Miss Garfield, in the hope 
of restoring to a young man, the last of 
a distinguished family, his most cherished 
ossession—honour.” : 

B The lawyer looked straight into the 
"girl's beautiful face, while in a soft, sym- 
pathetic voice he uttered his carefully 
chosen words; and the girl looked back at 
him, the expression of inquiry in her 
violet eyes slowly changing to one of ap- 
prehension, Mr. Richard Clowes per- 
ceived,: and ihought he understood this 
change. i 

“And you think I can help you?" she 
murmured. “Will you sit down and tell 
me how I can be of any service to you?” 

“Thank you,” he returned, and, declin- 
ing the chair she offered him by a short, 
nervous gesture, he stood near her as she 
sat, so that during their conversation the 
light from the long windows would fall 
upon her. “Yes, I think you can help 
me. May an old man be permitted to be 
absolutely frank with you on so delicate a 
matter?” : 

* \s—what?” she inquired with a slight 

smile. 

“Tho honour of Ratcliff John Walling- 
ton and his distinguished father is in 
your hands, Miss Garfield,” said the 
lawyer impressively, and paused. “And 
I am going to ask you to do them the 
justice of being perfectly frank—to take 
me into your confidence. Will you?” 

She put her left elbow on the arm of 
her chair. 

“Pm afraid I cannot promise, Mr. 
Clowes,” she replied, lowering her eyes. 
* My—my position is rather painful.” 

“T am bound to understand and to re- 
spect your reticence,” he returned. “But 
I assure you that your object can only be 
attained by clearing away all doubt. The 
seriousness of your accusation against Mr. 
Wallington is intensifed by being only 
implied. Give me a clear, definite charge 
that I may grapple with; but do not lay 
the young man under a suspicion withont 
affording him an opportunity to excul- 
pate himself." 

~ “T do not think Mr. Wallington is 
under any misapprehension as to my 
- reason for breaking the engagement, Mr. 
" Clowes,” she said in a hard voice. ' «We 
had a serious misunderstanding which 
- carried me to the conclusion that I could 
_ never be happy with him.” È 
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“This misunderstanding arose from 
your suggestion that he had taken your 
necklace, and his denial conveyed to you 
the idea that he had done it not as a 
joke, but as a crime?” | 

“Since he has told you so much, surely : 
it would be better to ask him for the 
further information you require," sho re. 
turned, surprise showing itself through 
her sudden coldness of manner. “It can- 
not possibly be that you have come to ask 
me to exculpate him in the eyes of the 
world by consenting to be re-engaged to 
him?” 

“My dear young lady, you do him and 
me and, indeed, yourself, an injustice by 
imagining such a thing for a moment. 
It is because Mr. Wallington refuses to 
say what passed between you and him that 
I am appealing to you; and I am appeal- 
ing io you because the breaking of the 
engagement has ruined him socially. Ho 
refuses to help himself, so I appeal to you 
to assist him. I ask you to tell me have 
you any reason unconnected with the 
robbery of ihe necklace for cancelling the 
engagement?” 

“None,” she faltered after a moment's 
hesitation. 1 

“That’s what I wanted to get at!” cried 
Mr. Clowes. “I have known Mr. Ratcliff 
Wallington ever since he was a little boy, 
Miss Garfield, and I have such confidence 
in him that I believe him to be incapable 
of a dishonest or dishonourable act. Now 
I know it was your belief in his guilt 
which alone caused you to cancel the en- 
gagement, I stand on firm ground—I have 
a definite assertion to.grapple with.” 

“T make no accusation against Mr. Wal- 
lington.” 

“Come, come, my dear young lady, 
don’t give me what I want and then try 
to ‘snatch it away,” protested the lawyer. | 
“The course you have taken, and wero | 
probably quite justified in taking,- has 
thrown suspicion on the young man, and 
you are in honour bound to define your 
charge, to state your case. You cannot 
ruin this man’s life and prospects by 
launching an innuendo at him and’ deny | 
him all chance to refute it. Those ara 
Star Chamber methods; in fact, I think | 
they are even worse." d. 
^ “Mr, Clowes,” said Miss Garfield 
brokenly, apparently making a: great 
effort to control herself, “if I have 
‘launched an innuendo’ against Mr. Wal. 
lington, it is because I wanted to leave 4 
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doubt as to his guilt—a doubt on which 
he might build up a new reputation for 
himself—a doubt he might accept as offer- 
ing him a bare chance to pass through 
life undespised. I—I had a deep affection 
for him, and my grief and humiliation 
are most bitter. If I could doubt, I would 

doubt; but because I know—because I 

know, I broke off the engagement. But 
because I—I cared for him, I left my 
conduct open to misconstruction; for if 
the world had been charitable it would 
have thought of a thousand little causes 

which might have led to the rupture 
rather than have suspected—supposed he 

—he was a thief. Convince me, he didn't 
‘do it, and I'l convince the world by 
marrying him!” she exclaimed pathetic- 
ally. “Give me a doubt to hang a hope 
on! But I know—I know!” 

“Think!” he urged gently. “Was there 
anyone in the house—anyone whom you 
could probably have mistaken for Mr. 
Wallington?” 

"I saw him—I heard him—he kissed 
me,” she murmured consideringly. “No 
—no one.” 3 

“But he kissed you in the dark—it was 
dark,” he insisted. “You only saw his 
figure silhouetted, you only heard him 
whisper; you might have been mistaken.” 

“I was not mistaken. If I had been I 
should have believed him the instant he 
denied it.” 

“Who extinguished the light in the 
passage ? . 

“Nobody knows.”’ 

“Good—nobody knows, eh! So it was 
done by some unauthorized person. For 
what purpose? Why should Mr. Walling- 
ton have turned the light out? There is 
the doubt on which to hang your hope. 
- Why was the light extinguished if not by 
soméone who wished you to mistake him for 
somebody else; and if Mr. Wallington had 


wished you to mistake him for another he~ 


would not have kissed you.” 

The girl shook her head and sighed 
deeply. 

* T never supposed he kissed me in order 
to steal my necklace—that it was a de- 
liberate plan," she said.. 

“Tf it was not, why was the light’ put 
out by an unauthorized person ? ? 

“But how could it have been a deliberate 
plan on the part of anybody, since it all 
rested on my going to my room at that 
moment; and I do not know to this hour 
why I went." : 


“Oh!” said Mr. Clowes softly, and, 
pinching his thin under-lip, he gazed at 
her reflectively. “That is a distinct point 
—a very distinct point. In your opinion, 
then, the light happened to be out; Mr. 
Wallington happened to be about there 
when you ascended; he called to you, 
came to you and kissed you, and at that 
very moment, when he could not see the 
necklace, he was suddenly seized by an 
impulse—a vile, criminal impulse—to rok 
you. That is your belief?” 

“Tt could not have been deliberately 
planned, for the reason I have men- 
tioned,” she returned firmly, 

“After treating the matter so seriously 
it seems almost absurd to ask you whether 
the necklace may not have become un- 
clasped as he embraced you, dropped to 
the ground unnoticed by you, and picked 
up by one of the servants?” 

“That would have been my very first 
idea if [ had not known for an absolute 
fact that he had unclasped the necklace. 
as he kissed me.” 

“You made no protest?” Mr. Clowes 
asked gravely, surprised. 

She did not answer, but half turned 
away to hide a look of apprehension which _ 
had stolen into her eyes. : 

“T understood that on reaching your 
room you were astonished to find 
the necklace gone from your neck,” he 
said pointedly. 

“T_T had to say that," she stammered 
in a weak voice. “You must remember 
that I—I wanted to shield him.” 

“Ves?” he said persuasively because she 
paused. t 

“Must I? What object can it serve?” 

“Please tell me,” he urged. 

* Ho—he had told me, almost acci- 
dentally, that he was pressed for money,” ~ 
she said jerkily, clasping and unclasping 
her hands nervously while she spoke. 
“We had discussed how he could get out 
of the difficulty. Finally I—I offered him 
the necklace. He refused it. I was sure 
he would, but I thought he might change 
his mind after considering the offer. And 
when I felt him taking the necklace, I—I 
thought it was his way of accepting—in 
the dark, took his kiss for gratitude. But 
when I mentioned, not the necklace, but 
our meeting in the passage, when I` 
casually spoke of it to him next day, he 
denied it. n 
twitting him with its shortness; still he 
denied it. And when I went to the length 


I tried to refresh his memory, . ~ 


84 
of referring to the way he had taken the 

necklace, he indignantly denied that, too, 

reminding me that when I had made him 
tho offer he had been deeply offended. 

Now you know everything, Mr. Clowes. 
Sho walked away from him swiftly as 

sho concluded, going down the whole 

length of tho room. 

Ho watched her silently for a moment, 
then took a few long, slow strides after 
her. : ; 

“Tf that were, indeed, everything, Miss 
Garfield, then his guilt were thrice 
proved,” he said, stopping and leaning 
towards her across a table. “But is it 
everything? Why should he steal what 
had been offered him, merely to compro- 
mise between his sense of the fitness of 
things and his urgent need ? He refused 
from a very natural feeling of pride, and 
that same feeling of pride would have 
precluded him from stealing it, even if he 
had been a man of ordinary instincts 
instead of the last of many generations of 
honourable gentlemen. No, Miss Garfield, 
that is not everything; neither you nor 
I know everything about this strange case. 
But be assured that Sir John and I will 
probe the mystery if it can be probed and 
you will help us.” 

“How can I help you?" she cried 
despairingly. 

“Tn the first place, I want a list of the 
names and addresses of all your friends 
who were here that night,” he answered. 
*T shall not drag them into it; don’t be 
afraid of that. And—and I am obliged 
to touch on a délieate subject; but an 
heiress of so much grace and charm must 
have admirers—or perhaps I may say 
suitors.” 

“No,” she said swiftly, “no.” 

“None, pefhaps, who ever went to the 
length of proposing; but there must be 
Many men amongst your acquaintances 
who have paid you marked attention. 
Don’t worry about that now; they will 
crop up in your mind, and then you can 
let me know. There is a man coming up 
the terrace steps now, Miss Garfield. Can 
you see him?” 

“Yes,” she answered almost inaudibly, 
and drew back from the window. 

OS I am much mistaken if that little par- 
cel in his hand is not a present for you; 
men of his stamp only carry packages in 
exceptional ‘circumstances. Is it not 
possible he is a suitor, Miss Garfield?” 

- She considered the question. 
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“No; Captain Folkley is à married 
man.” 

“Indeed. I beg his pardon, I'm sure, 
His moustache is much like Mr. Walling. 
ton’s moustache, and he is about the same 
height and build, don’t you think? 
But——” 

“You must not suggest such things 
about my friends," she murmured quickly, . | 
with a swift, reproving look at him. 
* Oaptain Folkley is above suspicion,” 

“T am not so rash, my dear young lady, 
as to entertain suspicion of a distin- 
guished-looking man, who has a wife, be- 
cause his moustache and figure reminded 
me of Mr. Wallington. I merely wished 
to suggest to you that it might not, after 
all, have been Mr. Wallington who kissed 
you in the dark that night. May I hope 
that you will send me the list of your: 
guests soon ?" he added, turning toward 
the door. 

* Yes," she said readily, “tomorrow; I | 
will post it to you to-morrow." 

“Thank you. Good-bye,” he murmured, 
and, giving her a shrewd, searching look, . 
withdrew. 

“Miss Garfield is expecting me, I fancy. 
Shall I go in?” said a voice in the hall as 
the lawyer closed the door. 

Mr. Clowes looked over his shoulder 
quickly, and caught the bold, dark eyes of 
Captain Folkley directed at him. 

“Oh, is she engaged?” the captain in- 
quired swiftly of the man-servant, 

“No, sir," answered the man, “she iS 
not now engaged.” 

Somehow this simple question and the 
answer rang in the lawyer's ears as he 
drove away in the open fly; somehow tho 
look—the strong, bold look Captain 
Folkley had flung at him—left a strange 
impression on his mind. Y 

Presently, when the fly had covered 
about half the long distance from Mallow 
to the station, the driver looked round 
and pointed with his whip to a large; 
handsome house standing in a small park 
on the slope of a hill, and said, in tho 
manner of country flymen accustomed to 
driving visitors to see the local points of. 
interest : 

1 "That's the mansion where Queen Anne 
lived for some time when she was a young 
woman.” ; 

"Indeed!" returned the lawyer ab- | 
sently, glancing in the direction of tho 
mansion. a 

“Some folks ’ave got it into their silly 
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. eads that they've scen 'er ghost about the 
grounds lately. If it was the ghost of 
Queen Anne, wot’s it been doin’ all this 
time instead of croppin’ up before, is wot 
I want to know. B'longs to the gentleman 
you saw just as you came away from Mr. 
Garfield’s—Captain Folkley. But p’raps 
you didn’t sce him.” : 

* Indeed !” murmured the lawyer. 

“Ts good lady’s very ill, so I 'ear—very 
bad," concluded the man, turning round 
again and lightly flicking his horse. 

"Indeed!" murmured the lawyer for 
the third time and knit his bushy hrows. 


III 


“Mr. Crowes wishes, and I insist that 
you do not go abroad,” said Sir John to: 
end the argument. “We believe you have 
an enemy, Ratty, and a Wallington can- 
not turn his back on an enemy.” 

`. The young man swung round in the bay 
window where he had been standing, 
staring out across the park, and flung 
himself into a chair. 

“A truce to all this talk about being a 
Wallington!” he cried passionately. 
“Tow is it to be expected that I can do 
this and forgo that because my name is 
Wallington? Was ever one of our house 
circumstanced as I am?  Wallingtons 
have been sent to the scaffold and flung 
into prison on the false evidence of 
enemies; but not one was ever asked to 
"stay where he was, cut by his friends and 
compelled to hide himself in shame in the 
country, where even the servants and 
villagers look upon him with suspicion. 
If it were simply a matter of dying, do 
you think I would fly the country? No; 
I would die like:a Wallington, but I 
cannot face dishonour and disgrace like a 
Wallington because none has ever had to 
face it until now!” 

*I believe Enid wishes you to stay,” 
said the father softly after a long pause. 

“She?” exclaimed the young man. 

“Yes; Clowes seems to be convinced that 
she is perfectly sincere, and that nothing 
would please her more than to have her 
mind disabused of the belief in your guilt. 
That being so, and your absence from 
England being likely to hinder Clowes in 
prosecuting his investigations, I am sure 
she would’ wish you to stay.” : 

“T never doubted her sincerity,” said 
the young- man, sinking back into the 
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chair and laying his face in his hands. 
"I know her too well and love her too 
much to suppose she could be guilty of 
treachery; I have realized all along that 
someone, whom she thought was me, had 
done it, But I have denied it—I denied 
it from the first; and she ought to have 
accepted my denial. I will wait another 
week, father,” he added thoughtfully ; 
“then if we are no nearer the truth I shall 
go abroad, for I—I cannot bear it.” 

“A week is too short a period; Clowes's 
inquiries necessarily proceed very slowly,” 
Sir John returned. “He hinted to me 
yesterday that he believed he knew the 
solution to the mystery, and that it in- 
volved something even more serious than 
our disgrace.” 

“More serious than disgrace?” Ratcliff 
Wallington repeated wonderingly, “ What 
does he mean?” 

“T don’t know; he wouldn’t explain. 
But he told me he suspected an elaborate 
plot, of which the stealing of the necklace 
was only a part.” 

“Then he must be made to explain!” 
declared the young man. “Why should he 
keep things dark in this manner? Who 
has a greater right to know than we have? 
There is enough mystery without Clowes 
making more! I shall go and see him.” 

He rose quickly, and, going to one of 
the tables, picked up a railway guide. 

* Go and seo him by all means, Ratty,"- 
Sir John returned, with a dry smile and a 
slight gesture of his hands; “but you will 
tell him more than he will tell you, I 
assure you. It is his way; he never says 
anything until he knows all there is to 
know about it.” : 

“He told you all that passed during his 
interview with Enid!” Ratcliff returned, 
busy with the railway guide. 

“I doubt it very much—very. much,” 
said Sir John reflectively. “For instance, 
he asked me if I knew Folkley, which sug- 
gests he heard or saw something of him 
down there. But he didn’t say what had 
excited his interest in him. Something 
had done so, however—obviously.” i 

“Polkley?” Ratcliff repeated thought- . 
fully, looking up from the book in his 
hands. “Thear his wife is very ill,” hé 
added casually. ` 

“Ts that so? I’m sorry,” Sir John ex- 
claimed. “She was a Granstan, wasn’t 
she, with a lot of money?” 

“Not go much as I fancy he expected. 
He’s frightfully extravagant, too.” 
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«T didn't know anything about him, so 


Clowes very much.” 
. * Didn't he ask about any of the other 
men who were guests at the house that 
night?” Ratcliff inquired after a pause. 

T don’t think he did; can't remember. 

«What could have put Folkley into his 

thoughts, I wonder," the young man 
muttered, closing the guide and looking 
thoughtfully out of the window. “Surely 
he isn’t such a fool as to think Folkley 
could have had anything to do with 
affair. Did Clowes give you the impres- 
sion that he suspected Folkley had any- 
thing to do with the stealing of the 
necklace t? Ratcliff inquired, mooning- 
about the room with his hands in his 
pockets. “It is possible, you know, that 
Clowes may have seen him the day he 
went to Mallow Hatch, and the slight re- 
- semblance between us may have put some 
rotten idea into his head that it was 

Folkley who stole the necklace. You never 

know what people who have trained them- 

selves to suspect everybody and every- 
thing will think; and if he thinks that, 
it isn’t fair to Folkley at all. It's impos- 
sible, and Clowes ought to be told it. 

Folkley and I were playing billiards, and 

Joynson was watching the game, when 

I came over giddy and had to throw it 

-up. -Joynson offered to take up my game, 

and actually did so. So that Folkley 
could not possibly have left the table for 
three-quarters of an hour at least, and 
must therefore have been in the billiard- 
room when the.affair happened. Joynson 
would answer for him, I’m sure.” 

* Clowes's interest in Folkley certainly 

seems to suggest he has some such idea in 
` his mind,” Sir John responded, “though 
I didn’t realize it at the time. You'd 
better let him understand about that; he 
may be hunting a mare's nest. Whom is 
it for?" he inquired, turning to the ser- 
- yant who appeared, bearing a telegram. 
= “For Mr. Ratcliff, Sir John," answered 
the man. “The boy's waiting to know if 
_ there is any reply.” : 
y. Ratcliff took the message, and, tearing 
it out, read it. 

“No,” he said, “there is no reply." He 
= waited till the servant had withdrawn, 
- then turned to:his father, handing him 

the- telegram. “Peremptory,” he said 
dryly. “‘Kindly call at this office four 
his afternoon.’ ” - 
 "fImportant/—don't forget he adds 
portant," Sir John returned, frown- 


couldn't enlighten 
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ing at the message. “We can just do it, 
Ratty; we can lunch in the train. Clowes 

has hit on something; he wouldn't say 

‘important’ if it weren't important. 

He’s a very reliable chap is Clowes. Go 

and order the cart, Ratty. I’ve got time 

to get into some clothes. I can’t be seen 

in town in this old suit.” 

Mr. Clowes offered Sir John and Rat- 
cliff a very cordial welcome on their ar- 
rival at his office, and expressed his 
pleasure thaf they had found themselves 
able to keep the appointment. 

«E think I should have come up to-day 
in any case,” said Ratcliff a trifle coldly, 
because he somewhat resented the lawyer's 
evident self-satisfaction. “My father gives 
me to understand—or, more strictly speak- 
ing, to infer—that you have conceived 
a sort of idea that Captain Folkley 1s 
mixed up in this affair. That is doing 
him a gross injustice, which I am anxious 
to stop, especially as the pursuit of such a 
notion is only caleulated to throw you 
off the right scent.” 

Mr. Clowes leant back in his chair, and 
smiled encouragingly. 

“That is just as I expected,” he said. 
*You realize that Captain Folkley could 
have been in no way concerned in the 
painful affair; not so much. because he is 
above suspicion, as because he has estab- 
lished an absolute alibi; Mr. Richard 
Joynson, whom I have seen in the course 
of my inquiries, told me—incidentally, of 
course, and without my having hinted 
that I was more curious about Captain 
Folkley than about any of the other guests. 
—that he was certainly playing billiards 
at the time the robbery was committed. I 
fully understand it is quite impossible 
that Captain Folkley took the necklace.” 

“Pm glad of that,” Ratcliff murmured, 
somewhat disconcerted by being antici- 
pated in this way. ^ He's not a friend of 
mine, but I was naturally anxious to disa- | 
buse your mind of any- suspicion you | 
might have conceived——" f 

*Quite so, quite so," said the lawyer 
briskly. : ; 

“So now, then, to the matter of your 
telegram, Clowes,” said Sir John. “You 
have important news for us—news which 
will lift a load of sorrow from our hearts, 
I hope?” 

“Quite so, Sir John, I have importan 
news, At the same time, T do not wish 
if you will excuse me—I do not wish t0 
explain matters in detail. You may fet 


He drow a quick breath 
and stopped back. 
“Enid!” he panted. 


you have a right to know what my ideas 
are, but I’m sure you will respect my 
wishes when I say I would—interested 
though I am in the case being satisfac- 
torily concluded—I would rather throw 
up the business than tell you my thoughts 
and plans. My ideas may be erroneous 
and my plans may fail, but they are the 
only solution of the mystery I can 
imagine. Now, to go right to the motive 
of my telegram to you, and not to tire 
you, I may say that I have induced Miss 
Garfield to consent to the announcement 
of the re-engagement. ] 
— “She is in the next room, if you would 
like her to corroborate my statement," he 
added, smiling at his clients’ amazement 
as Ratcliff rose from his chair excitedly. 
“Enid. herc?” cried the young man 
breathlessly, throwing a swift, eager look 
towards the door of the adjoining room. 
“In that room, sir,” returned the 
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lawyer, nodding confirmatively. “I should 
like you to see her to hear from her the 
conditions.” 

“But—this—this is most extraordinary, 
Clowes,” Sir John stammered flurricdly. 
“Conditions—what d'you mean by condi- 
tions!” - 

Ratcliff did not wait to hear, but, strid- 
ing across the floor, passed into the next 
room. 

“Enid,” he exclaimed huskily, his hands 
thrown out to her and his eyes shining, 
* dearest !” : 

The stiffness o£ her poise, the whiteness 
of her beautiful face, the hardness of her 
expression became apparent to him as he 
was about to embrace her. He drew a 
quick breath and stepped back. 

* Enid!" he panted. . 

“J am afraid Mr. Clowes did not ex- 
plain,” she said swiftly in a low tone. 

Impulsively he wheeled round as if to 
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*Jeave the room without another word; 
then he hesitated, and looked back at her 
as she stood, back to the window, the 
fecble sunlight giving a death-like pallor 
to her face. ; z 5 
“He told me you had consented to—— 
he began bitterly. 
“So I have, but——" à 
“T_T supposed he had proved to you 
I was incapable of such a thing um. ^ 
“He has proved nothing to me, she 
returned, steadying herself by grasping 
the back of-the chair beside her. “He has 
simply assured me on his honour that I 
can best assisb him by consenting to an 
‘announcement that we have become en- 
gaged again, and I hàve consented on the 

- conditions that I cannot marry you unless 
your innocence is conclusively proved.” 

_ “Then you still believe me guilty?” he 
asked, searching her face for an 
expression of tenderness. . 

“We need not go into that," she an- 
swered, catching at her breath as she half 
turned away. “But you can’t think I 
impose such conditions. for any other 
reason that I know." 

“I refuse your conditions unhesitat- 
ingly, then," he returned almost indig- 
nantly. “You broke the engagement 
because you thought I was a mean thief; 
without changing your opinion, you have 
consented, conditionally, to reconcilia- 
tion. I appreciate your object, and am 
grateful. Clowes has told you that your 
suspicion of me has ruined me—blasted 
my character—made me a social leper; 
and he has persuaded you of the injustice 
of that. You are willing to convince the 
world of my innocence in this way, yet 

steadfastly refuse yourself to be convinced. 
I refuse such a reprieve, Enid; while you 
suspect me, let the whole world do so, as 
| if matters very little to me compara- 
tively.” 
Enid dropped back into her chair, and 
gripped its arms with her hands. 
= *Itold Mr. Clowes you would refuse; 
that is why he asked me to see you here,” 
she said in a faint voice. “But it is not 
in order to convince other people of your 

Innocence that I agree to become engaged 

_ to you again—not entirely. He has some 

— plan I do not understand, which he says 

a ithe only way „to prove your innocence 

beyond all possibility of doubt. 1 have 

nsented to give a-dinner at Mallow 

(ch at ayhich everyone who was present 
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fatal night, and Mr. Clowes and a - 


friend of his shall be present; and, of} 
course, it would be impossible to introduce | 
you into such a circle without having | 
cleared you of suspicion by announein 
that I had become engaged to you again,» | 
She paused and stared down reflectively 
at the carpet. “I—I feel that I hav 
condemned you, and that it is only just 
to enable you-to appeal from my judg. 
ment in whatever way Mr. Clowes thinks 
right,” she added. 

“Thank you,” he said softly, speaking | 
with difficulty. “Then I consent. I will! 
consent to anything that may possibly 
enable Clowes or anyone to establish my 
innocence. But, Enid—can you—can you 
look me in the face and —still believe me f 
guilty?” 

“As to your guilt," she answered, with. |. 
out looking up, even, indeed, bending her | 
head lower, ^I—I hope. As to whether} 
you actually took the necklace from me, 
I have not a shadow of doubt." 

He dréw a deep breath, and, sighing, |. 
looked away from her. 

“Tf I had taken it, I must have done so 
with a very definite purpose," he said 
wearily. “What could that purpose have f- 
been? What has become of the necklace?" 

“Mr. Clowes says that a very definite} 
purpose underlay the whole affair, but) 
he refuses to suggest what it was. I some- | 
how feel he thinks you.did it with some} 
quixotic motive.” 

“T did not; I had no motive—no thought 
of such a thing,” he declared. E 

He turned as the door opened behind] 
him and Six John and the solicitor entered | 
the room. | 

The baronet, glancing swiftly into his| 
son's face, advanced quickly and greeted | 
the girl with a cold smile. | 

“Thank you, Miss Garfield, for being s0} 
ready to assist us," he said. “Mr. Clowes’ 
has told me all he intends to tell me, 1| 
suppose; and, without knowing the nature. 
of the experiment he proposes to make at 
your party, I am moved to ask you if you 
will number me among your guestst"l 

“T should be very pleased indeed," she 
responded with a slow smile. “I should) 
have asked you to come, only I thought) 
that in the circumstances you-might nob} 
care to. The arrangements are for the 
twenty-second, the first. date everybod. 
necessary would be able to come. 
announcement of our engagement will be 
published to-morrow to prepare the way. B 
“Have faith," he said quickly. “Mii 


'boy—he loves you most tenderly, and never 

did a more dishonourable thing than 
running into a little debt. And that was 
mostly my fault." 


IV 


Aru entertainments at Mallow Hatch were 
arranged on the most lavish scale com- 
patible with the best taste, and few of 
those who were invited ever failed to 
attend. 

Mr. Richard Joynson was there with his 
mother, the widow of Mr. Justice Joynson, 
whose judgment had apparently erred 
at least once in his life; pretty Mrs. Wyn- 
dale, with her elderly and walrus-like 
husband, the general; Captain Folkley 
was there alone, owing to his wife’s con- 
tinued illness. Mr. Denworth, with his 
wife and daughter, completed the list of 


guests drawn from the neighbourhood. 


The guests staying in the house, having 
all arrived in the course of the day, com- 
prised Miss Marjorie and Mrs. Garfield— 
Mr. Garfield's niece and sister-in-law, Sir 
John and Ratcliff Wallington, Mr. Clowes, 
and Mr. Bahn Hope. 

Mr. Bahn Hope was a gentleman whose 
appearance at once commanded interest. 
Slightly above the average height and 
somewhat slim, his dark skin, dark hair 
and eyes proclaimed the Asiatic blood that 
ran in his veins. He had a quiet, unob- 
trusive manner, and his habitual expres- 
sion was one of dreamy abstraction, which 
changed with startling suddenness to 
alertness and cheerful interest when he 
was addressed. His voice possessed the 
same softness yet strength as his eyes, and 
two long, thin hands seemed to indicate a 
highly nervous temperament not at all in 
aecordance with his quiet, reposeful 
manner. 

He proved to be such a capable. conver- 
sationalist. that before the fourth course 
was served the whole party were listening 
to him, Captain Folkley having acci- 
dentally drawn him on the ground of 
occult sciences, subjects on which he 


‘seemed particularly well informed, and 


in which Mr. Garfield and Captain 


" Folkley appeared to be very interested. 
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He related tales of the power of mind over 
body and space which had come within 
his own personal experience in India, 
where, he explained, he had spent the 


greater part of his life, which quite 
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eclipsed any of the stories Captain Folkley 
could relate, even though he admitted he 
had studied such matters while he was in 
the Army in India. 

“Speaking of hypnotism,” said Mr. 
Clowes, when the general conversation 
seemed to be drifting away from this 
particular subject, “I once met a man in 
the States who unquestionably hypnotized 
a python.” 

“A European?" Folkley inquired. 

“An American.” 

“T do not attach much importance to 
such—tricks,” Said Mr. Hope suavely. 
“Tt is as bad as if a great pianist played 
“Home, Sweet Home,’ with one finger, or 
a great painter grained his own front 
door—it is a waste and an abuse of power. 
The python has little or no mind to 
dominate. The power given to some men, 
and most highly developed in natives of 
India, to control the minds of other men 
is, in my opinion, a Divine gift not 
lightly to be exercised. I possess the 
power myself to a marked degree.” 

“JT thought you did," said Folkley 
quickly. “I was on the point of saying 
so just now; you have the true hypnotic 
eyes, if I may say so.” : 

“Oh, do hypnotize somebody, Mr. 
Hope!” Mrs. Joynson exclaimed gush- 
ingly. “Make Mr. Garfield steal his own 
spoons, do! It would be lovely!” 

Mr. Hope looked at her wonderingly, 
then glanced at their host. 

“That would be too easy,” he replied, | 
smiling; *a tyro could do that. But if 
it is the general wish "—he paused, look- 
ing about him thoughtfully—^I will give 
a demonstration." 

* Oh, please!" exclaimed all the ladies, 
with the single exception of Enid Garfield, 
into whose eyes a strange expression of 
wonder was stealing. À 

“T should like to select Captain Folkley — 
for my subject, if he is willing,” said Mr. 
Hope, consideringly. ; 

«“J—I don’t like to refuse," Folkley 
stammered, “but I should prefer to be a 
mere spectator." 

«Tm willing enough, if you won't make 
me do anything too absolutely ridicu- 
lous,” Dick Joynson volunteered. i 

«Thank you,” said Mr. Hope. “I may 
say I shall not make anyone ridiculous— . 
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simply give a scientific demonstration. 


But perhaps it would be more effective if 
I chose my own subject without saying- 
whom I had selected." —— | MAE 


! 


go 

“Wouldn’t that make it easier?” Mr. 
Garfield inquired. “The fact that your 
subject was unconscious that you were at 
work on him would preclude him—or her 

~_from strengthening his will against 
ours.” 

7 “To some extent—yes,” agreed Mr. 
Hope with a smile. “But I imagine every- 
one will resist my influence to some extent, 
each feeling he or she may be my selected 
subject. And the test to which I mean to 
put my power is the most exacting I know. 
Without having the pleasure of knowing 
anyone present intimately, I shall try to 
compel my-subject to carry her mind—— 

“Her mind!” cried Mrs. Denworth 
quickly, and, laughing, looked at the 
other women present. : 

* Or his mind, as the case may he,” said 
Mr. Hope, “to carry his or her mind 
back to some past occasion and to think 
and do exactly as he or she thought and 
did on that occasion. 
in my selection of the occasion, and shall 
have the strictest regard for the feelings 
of my subject,” Mr. Hope explained 
gravely. “Otherwise it would be most un- 
fair. Miss Garfield has the pleasure of 
knowing you all, and perhaps I will leave 
it to her to choose a time and date at 
which she can answer for it that my 
subject’s conduct was perfectly circum- 
spect.” 

“Then she will not be your subject?” 
Joynson exclaimed with a shrewd look. 

“I have not said so,” said Mr. Hope, 


smiling significantly back at him. “I 
know a way of getting over that 
difficulty.” 


: “When will you begin?” inquired Mrs. 
.Joynson, glancing round. “Mr. Clowes 
looks as if he had already fallen under 
your spell.” 

“T assure you I am not—at present,” 
the lawyer exclaimed, suddenly awaken- 
ing out of his thoughts. 

“T must beg for myself the permission to 
“begin at my own time,” answered Mr. 
- Hope. “Shall we change the subject 

before it palls?” : 
_ “Thats right," said Mr. Garfield, with 
a laugh. “Spare us for dessert.” 

Clowes looked at his watch stealthily, 


. and bit his lip. 


It was Dick Joynson who proposed to 
forgo the customary cigars, and to follow 
the ladies into the drawing-room at the 

- elose of dinner; and that proposal being 
geencrally endorsed, everyone crossed the 


I shall be careful- 
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hall as soon as Enid, looking somewhat 
pale and anxious, rose from the table. 

Though she purposely avoided Mr, 
Clowes, Enid’s eyes constantly sought his 
face inquiringly, for she seemed to divine 
that it was he who was actually control. 
ling events; he had, indeed, told her that 
his friend knew nothing of the affair of 
the necklace. 

Sir John and Ratcliff, too, avoided the 
lawyer, and appeared to watch for him 
to pass a whispered word or covert sign 
with Mr. Hope. = 

The company scattered themselves over 
the big drawing-room in little groups, 
and finding, after a time, that Mr. Hope, 
who had attached himself to Mrs. Joynson 
and Miss Denworth, showed no signs of 
beginning his demonstration, gradually 
became interested in conversation. 

Some time passed by, the different 
groups broke up, and rearranged them- 
selves like the loose pieces of glass within 
a kaleidoscope, having apparently, 
forgotten the promised decretsiration, 
when Mr. Hope rose from a seat in one of 
the four bay windows, and crossed the 
room to where Mr. Clowes, Mr. Garfield, 
Sir John Wallington, and Miss Denworth 
were together talking. 

“I am ready," he said in a low tone, 
and with a slight gesture he drew their 
attention to Ratcliff Wallington, who was 
sitting on the sofa from which he himself 
had just risen. 


y 


“May I explain that the object of this: | 
demonstration is not merely to interest | 
you,” said the lawyer, rising quickly and 
looking around him to draw attention to 


himself ; Sit is to prove a matter which | 
greatly affects the future of two persons— | 


if not of three. I shall ask Mr. Hope to | 
exert his influence to oblige Mr. Walling- | 

ton to repeat exactly what he did during 
the five minutes between fifteen and twenty 
minutes past twelve on the night of Tues- 
day the twenty-eighth of last month, when 
he was last here.” 

There was a moment's pause before 
everyone realized what that occasion was, 
and then followed a general exchange of 
meaning glances between the guests. 


Under the very searching eyes of Mr. f 


Clowes, Captain Folkley turned pale — | 
But the next instant he recovered his self f 
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possession and smiled. The lawyer re- 
turned the smile sinisterly and looked 
away. 

“Mr. Garfield, is that quite right— 
quite nice?” Captain Folkley asked, 
hurrying into the middle ofthe room. “1 
wish to say nothing—to hint nothing, but 
T fancy if Wallington had been consulted 
he would not have selected that particular 
occasion," 

“I quite understand you, Captain 
Folkley," Mr. Clowes interposed, as Mr. 
Garfield turned to him inquiringly. * You 
imply that the time I have named is the 
precise time at which he stole Miss 
Garfield's necklace." 

“I protest!" cried  Folkley indig- 
nantly. “It is perfectly abominable that 
you should launch such an accusation 
against him in the circumstances. And I 
meant to imply nothing of the sort; just 
as Mr. Wallington's presence in this 
house proves he is no longer under sus- 
picion, so it should protect him from 
insult he cannot fling back.” 

“Tt is to give Mr. Wallington an oppor- 
tunity to establish his innocence in taking 
Miss Garfield's” necklace that we are 
gathered here, Captain Folkley,” the 
lawyer responded. “As a hypnotist of 
no mean power, you will understand that 
since Mr. Hope does not know what to 
suggest to Mr. Wallington what he did, 
Mr. Wallington will fail utterly to repeat 
his actions on that occasion unless he was 
under hypnotic influence on that occasion; 
hence if he, under hypnotic influence, 
repeats now what he did then, it will 
establish the fact that he was then acting 
unconsciously at the mental suggestion 
of someone else, and was not morally re- 
sponsible for or morally guilty of his act. 
I think that is clear, Captain Folkley.” 

A silence fell upon everyone as the law- 
yer ceased speaking. Every word he had 
uttered seemed pregnant with meaning, 
and no one misunderstood what he meant. 

‘He, however, still looking Folkley straight 
in the eyes, misunderstood the silence, 
and added: 

“You must know that if Mr. Wallington 


"Bad stolen the necklace under hypnotic 
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influence he would have entirely forgotten 
‘doing so as soon as released from that 
influence; but, being again in that state 
of mind, he would remember.” He turned 
‘to Mr. Hope. “Will you now tell Mr. 
-Wallington that in five minutes’ time he 
Will remember exactly what he did be- 
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tween fifteen and twenty minutes past 
twelve on the night of Tuesday, tlic twenty- 
eighth of last month, and will do the sam 
again? And will you, Miss Garfield, b 
so good as to go to the passage, extinguist 
the light, and wait there? You wil 
understand that I wish to repeat the 
scene exactly,"*he concluded, and going 
over to where Enid was standing stiffly, 
looking at Captain Folkley with an ex- 
pression of abhorrence darkening her pale 
face, he whispered a few words to her. 

“Mr. Wallington was in the billiard- 
room that night when he came over queer 
and went upstairs," said Folkley, turning 
from Mr. Garfield, to whom he had been 
speaking, to Mr. Clowes. “The starting 
point must therefore be the billiard- 
room.” 

“Thank you,” returned the lawyer with 
a courteous smile. “I intend it to be, 
and I will ask you and Mr. Joynson to go 
there and wait for us. You were both 
inere, you may remember, when he left, 
and such details are important for this 
experiment, though I need not go so far 
as to ask you to prepare a drink for Mr. 
Wallington on this occasion; he will be 
better without it." 

“Vou are entirely mistaken, I think, 
and I strongly resent your manner of 
speaking to me, sir," returned Folkley 
severely. “I have no recollection of 
mixing a drink for anyone but myself on 
that occasion." 

Mr. Clowes looked, at Joynson inquir- 
ingly, but that gentleman turned away 
silently, signifying he did not wish.to be 
drawn into the discussion. 

“Tet us get the business over, if you 
please,” said Mr. Garfield, frowning and 
trying to avoid everybody's eyes; “it is 
becoming unpleasant.” 

Dick Joynson moved towards the door, 
and, opening it for Enid to pass out, 
looked back at Folkley, who seemed to be . 
hesitating as to what he should do. 

“Aye you coming, Folkley?” Joynson 
inquired. ` 

“I shall have something to say to you 
later,” said the captain under his breath, 
pausing before Mr. Clowes on his way to ~~ 
the door. : RAS 

The lawyer inclined his head and ~ 
smiled slightly, then 
friend. NU 

“Now, Mr. Hope, if you'll be so good, ~ 
we'll go to the billiard-room.".- eee 
Without a word, Mr. Hope crossed the - : 


3 me 


turned to his 
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floor and laid his hand on Ratcliff’s 
shoulder. The young man’s eyelids 
fluttered, then he rose and followed the 
hypnotist to the door. 

«T should like everyone to 
experiment,” said Mr. Clowes, 
please keep well behind.” 

The billiard-room lay at ihe end of a 
passage leading from the back of the hall, 
but Ratcliff made his way there unhesitat- 
ingly, though somewhat unsteadily. He 
opened the door and went in, everyone 
following. Captain Folkley was standing 
at the far end of the room, vigorously 
smoking a cigarette. Joynson had thrown 
himself down on a settee, obviously ill at 
case. . 
Gently Mr. Hope led Ratcliff to a chair, 

and urged him to sit in it. Then, taking 
one of his hands, he said, in a soft, 
persuasive voice : 

“Remember the night at Mallow Hatch 
when Miss Garficld’s necklace was stolen. 
Remember the night when Miss Garfield 
lost her necklace; remember how you left 
this room, the billiard-room, where you 
went, whom you saw, what you did.” He 
paused a moment, and "with both hands 
lightly smoothed Rateliffs thick hair. 
“You are feeling unwell,” he continued, 
in so low a voice as to be almost inaudible 
to the persons standing around; “some- 
thing has upset you. You have an in- 
clination, a thought, an idea. Act upon 
it.” 

We drew away, and, leaning his back 
against the end of the billiard-table, kept 
his eyes fixed on Ratcliff’s cold, expression- 
less face. 

Suddenly he rose. 

" Stand aside, please,” 
Cllowes quickly. 

Ratcliff squared his shoulders and 
looked dully across the room; his lips 
moved, noiselessly, then, relaxing some- 
what, he turned, and with unsteady steps 
started for the door. Everyone stood back 
from him, but as he passed out of the 
room they closed in together behind him, 
leaving only Captain Folkley and Mr. 
Hope behind. 

In the hall Ratcliff paused, with his 
hand on the end of the banister, looking 
towards the drawing-room .door, as 
though speaking to someone. Then he 

- slowly mounted the stairs, two at a time, 
- to the first landing. He turned to the 
+ left towards a passage leading away in 
that direction, then stopped, and looked 


witness the 
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whispered Mr. 
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along his right shoulder towards the 
passage down which those closest behing 
him could see Enid Garfield standing. 

Swinging round, he went to the end of 
the right passage, hesitated there an in. 
stant, then hastened down. 

“Watch!” whispered Mr. Clowes, 
“Watch!” ’ 

Ratcliff caught Enid by the hand and 
drew her to him; he put his arms about 
her, and, drawing her closer, pressed his 
lips to hers in a long kiss. 

Then a sound like a deep sigh reached 
the watchers’ ears, and they saw the girl 
slip out of her loyer’s arms and fall in a 
heap at his feet. 

At that Mr. Garfield started forward 
with a low exclamation, which found 
many a soft echo behind him. 

“Stop!” whispered Mr. Clowes, detain- 
ing him. “She has fainted, l expect. 
Wait, please! Wait a moment!” 

Breathlessly they waited, watching Rat- 
eliff, who stood looking along the passage 
as if unconscious of the girl lying at his 
feet. Then he turned. : 

“Keep back, please," said Mr. Clowes 
in an excited undertone. “Wait till he 
has passed, please, Mr. Garfield.” 

They all drew back, and Ratcliff issued 
from the passage, and, crossing the land- 
ing, entered the opposite passage. 

“Now, Mr. Garfield, you may go to 
her,” said the lawyer. “General Wyn- 
dale, will you come with me?” i 

Catching the general by the sleeve, Mr. 
Clowes hurried him into the passage after 
Ratcliff, who had stopped at the door of 
a room about half-way down. 

“ Extraordinary—-most extraordinary,” 
General Wyndale exclaimed in a deep | 
whisper. | 

The lawyer said nothing, but, as Rat- 
cliff opened the door and disappeared, 
cautiously went forward. Just as he and 
the general reached the door it was closed 
against them. l 

Mr. Clowes grasped the handle and 
slowly turned it, opening the door wide 
enough to see into the room. 1 

The lights were not lit, but against the 1 
starry sky the silhouette of Ratcliff stand- 
ing at a window was plainly visible. He 
was opening the window. à 

He raised the lower sash quietly, and 
leant out. Then he withdrew himself, f 
and, as he closed the window again, Mr: 
Clowes stepped back into the passage an 
noiselessly. closed. the door. 
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“J am satisfied,” he murmured with a 
grateful sigh. “It has been a complete 
success. 

“ Extraordinary—most extraordinary,” 
muttered the general, and turned to find 
Mr. Denworth, Sir John, and Dick Joyn- 
son standing behind them. 

“What was he doing, Clowes—could you 
see?” Sir John inquired in a hushed 
yoice. 

“Te was dropping the necklace he took 
from her neck down the rain-pipe, 
which has an open junction just 
beside that window, I imagine,” 
answered the lawyer. 

“T am deeply grateful to you.” 
said Sir John, almost choking with 
emotion, laying a hand on Mr. 
Clowess shoulder 
in a friendly man- 
ner. “You have cx- 
culpated us." 


“Tt is most con- 
vincing,” remarked 
Mr. Denworth 


thoughtfully, “and 
Iam very glad.” 
“The next thing 
is to relieve Mr. 
Hope of the mental 
strain such an ex- 
periment as this 
naturally imposes 
on him,” said the 
lawyer, moving to 
the head of the 
stairs. “And I have 
a word or two to 
say to someone 
else,” he added, 
hurrying down. 


VI 


As he hastened into 
ihe billiard -room 
Mr. Clowes found : 
his friend standing, leaning back against 
the table, in an attitude of profound 
meditation, just as he had left him. 

At the other end of the table Captain 
Folkley was knocking cannons with as 
cool an air as if there was nothing else 
in the world to occupy his thoughts. But 
the glance lie threw at the lawyer out of 
the corner of his eye had the glint of 
anxiety in it. 

“Thanks. Hope—a thousand thanks,” 


exclaimed Mr. Clowes; “the demonstra- 
tion has. been an entire success.” 

I am surprised that a level-headed 
lawyer should be satisfied by such a 
ridiculous and unconvincing piece of 
trickery,” said Folkley, pocketing the red 
with a vicious stroke, “Even my slight 
knowledge of the subject tells me 
that——” 

"I don't think your knowledge of the 
subject is as slight as your extreme 


T 


Folkley'clubbed the billiard cue and raised it to strike 


^ 


modesty obliges you to suggest, sir," the 
lawyer snapped, turning to him hotly. 
“I realized the moment I saw you, on 
the occasion of my first visit here, that 
you possessed such powers, though 
whether you were conscious of them or 
not I could not, of course, say. But my 
inquiries cleared that point up, and con- 
firmed my impression and suspicions.” 
‘t Your—your suspicions?” cried Folkley 
in a hoarse voice threateningly, advanc- 


mean ? 


cs 
ho 
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ing down the side of the table with the 
cue trembling in hishand. “You infernal 


fee-snatcher, what do you dare to 
» 

suggest ? 1 

*I dare suggest nothing, Captain 


Folkley; but at the proper time I will 
prove everything," Mr. Clowes retorted. 
“Tf you question my knowledge, I may 
refer you to Mr. Mark Henderson, the 
moneylender, with whom you very 
foolishly deposited the necklace as security 
for a loan of six hundred pounds. He 
will tell you, from his own experience, 
that I have a peculiar faculty for dis- 
covering what I wish to know.” : 
A. strange inertness seemed to seize 


_Folkley, and he fell back a pace, as 


though he had been heavily struck. 
“Tf you are not satisfied with that 


- reference,” the lawyér added bitingly, “I 


can give you others who are equally well 
known to you, and who know quite as 
much to your disadvantage. Come, Hope; 
come and restore your subject to his own 
world.” E 

As he turned towards the door Folkley, 
into whose face a look of almost de- 
moniacal passion had sprung, clubbed the 


billiard cue and raised it to strike. The 
lawyer saw, and darted aside. 
“Captain Folkley, what does this 


Put that down, sir; put that 
down instantly!" said a stern voice 
authoritatively, and Mr. Garfield, fol- 
lowed by Sir John Wallington and 
General Wyndale, came into the room. 

“ Extraordinary—most extraordinary | ? 
the general exclaimed, frowning darkly. 
“Take it from him, Garfield.” 

But Folkley had already drawn back 
and dropped the cue on to the table. 

“T—I lost my temper,” he stammered 
thickly, shamefacedly. “The infernal 
trickster has heaped insult after insult 
upon me! I was fed up with it! I did 


.not know what I was doing for the 


moment." 

“So I should imagine, sir," retorted 
Mr. Garfield severely. “I think, in the 
circumstances, the best thing I can do is 
to give orders for your car to be brought 
round at once." ; 

S Certainly," said Folkley, almost chok- 
ing with rage. “I am anxious to end mv 
visit to the house where the host defends 


the. charlatan who insults his guests, and ` 
himself insults them.” — 


“One moment, please, Mr. Garfeld 12 
Mr. Clowes interposed, stepping in. the 


. wanderings of Mrs. Folkley, why it was) 


self to explain such singular conduch 


allow him to remain a few minutes, ~ 

“The charge I make against Captain 
Folkley, Mr. Garfield, is that he used his 
hypnotic powers to compel Mr. Walling. 
ton to steal the necklace and disgrag 
himself in the eyes of your daughter, so 
that she would thus become estranged 
from her.lover and at liberty to mamy 
himself." 

* You seem to 
Captain Folkley 
Mr. Garfield, a 
frown. 

“ Indeed, I do not,” returned the lawyer} 
warmly, “for it is that very fact which 
makes the affair so serious. I accus 
Captain Folkley of intentionally and 
wilfully using the same power he exer 
cised over Mr. Wallington to induce his 
wife to wander about the grounds of his 
property in her night attire on different 
oceasions within the last month, although} 
he well knew she was in such a state of 
health that a severe chill might prove} 
fatal to her.” 

He paused and looked straight al 
Folkley, whose ashen face was twitching 
as if he were on the point of having a fii 
His hands gripped the edge of the table! 
convulsively, and he swayed faintly. | 

"My God, Mr. Garfield!" he gasped; 
“can't you protect me from this fellow’s 
appalling accusations ? ? s 

“T hope your excitement has led you too 
far, sir," said Mr. Garfield hoarsely: 
"you are making accusations which | 
don't think it is possible you could subj 
stantiate, Mr. Clowes." X 

“I am not prepared to prove them 
here,” returned the lawyer. “I have mad 
them in order to explain my position—mj} 
attitude towards Captain Folkley. But! 
will go so far as to ask him if he hal 
nothing to do with these i 


forget, Mr. Clowes, that 
is a married man,” said 
smile chasing away his 


nocturn 


he was seen, by two credible witnesses, 0) 
four of the most recent occasions to lem 
his room in his dressing-gown, descerid t 
the hall, draw the heavy bolts of the dod 
leading into the garden, and then retur? 
to his room. . I think he owes æ to himi 
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especially as, on each occasion, after Mrs. 
Folkley had returned to the house, he 
again descended to the hall, quietly bolted 
the door, and went back to his room. 

“My answer is that it’s an abominable 
and utterly incredible lie,” Folkley an- 
swered in a faint, breathless voice after 
a long pause. “Why, gentlemen, doesn’t 
the whole tale reek of a liar’s breath?” 

He took a step towards the door, then 
hesitated a moment, as if he expected 
them to make a movement to detain him. 

“T think we have a right to defend our- 
selves against this charge of conspiracy,” 
declared Sir John sharply, leaning his 
back against the door. “You can put 
Mr. Clowes’s story of the ghost to the 
test, Captain Folkley, by allowing Mr. 
Hope to put your wife into a hypnotic 
state, when she would remember, as she 
would otherwise forget, her wandering 
about the gardens in her night attire.” 

“That’s a straight challenge," said Mr. 
Garfield absently. “It is an opportunity 
you cannot refuse in view of your 
explanation,” 

“Stand aside, please, Sir John Walling- 
ton,” said Folkley unsteadily, evidently 
making an immense effort to control 
himself. 

Sir John hesitated a moment, glancing 
inquiringly at Mr. Clowes and Mr. Gar- 
field; and before he could decide to move, 
Folkley caught him by the throat, and, 
flinging him down, tore open the door and 
bolted, as if he had suddenly become 
panic-stricken. 

Mr. Garfield uttered an exclamation of 
indignation and astonishment, and 
sprang forward to help Sir John to his 
feet. But the lawyer hastened out into 
the passage in pursuit. 

He almost ran into Mr. Hope, drawn 


on one side out of the way of Folkley, who | 


was just turning into the hall. 

Mr. < Clowes checked his pace and 
followed, reaching the wide hall just as 
Folkley called peremptorily to a waiting 
servant for his coat and hat. 

“One word with you privately, Captain 
Folkley!" he called out as Folkley 
snatched his coat and hat from the 
servant’s hands and made for the door. 
* One moment !” 

- Folkley stopped, and, swinging round, 
looked-at the lawyer disdainfully. Then 
as Mr. Clowes started towards him he 


turned quickly on his heel, flung back the- 


a half-open door, and strode out.. 


- he must-see that, too. 


"He has gone!” cried Mr. Garfield, 
appearing out of the passage. f 

“Let the scoundrel go,” urged Sir John, 
following close behind him. “Clowes will 
settle the final score with him, PH 
wager.” 7 

“Yes, he’s gone, Mr. Garfield,” the 
lawyer answered. “And, somehow, I feel 
uneasy.” 

“Come in here,” exclaimed Mr. Garfield, 
opening the door of the dining-room. 
* Now, what is it that makes you anxious ? 
Your exposure of him was complete, I 
consider.” 

“Not quite,” said the lawyer, pinching 
his underlip and frowning; “I omitted 
to remind him that Mrs. Folkley’s life is 
insured for seven thousand pounds.” 

“Indeed?” murmured Mr. Garfield. 

* But——” began Sir John. 

“Tt is that fact which 
anxious,” said the lawyer. 
have no need to he.” 

“My dear man,” responded Sir John 
reassuringly, “after such an exposure— 
after you had adduced all the damning 
facts against him, he would not dare do 
anything further.” 

“He would Rave little to lose, and 
seven thousand to gain by venturing only 
a little further,” returned the lawyer 
gravely. “And he is in a desperate 
position financially. We are satisfied; 
you, because I have said what I have, and 
Hope has demonstrated what he has; 1 
am satisfied because I know. But do you 
think a man of his mental powers has 
not grasped the fact that the case against : 
him is not such as a solid British jury 
would accept as conclusive? An average 
juryman would scout the idea of a man 
compassing the ruin of another man and 
the death of his own wife by hypnotic 
suggestion; would scout it utterly. Well, 
He knows he is 
socially ruined, however; and as he is 
financially ruined also—doubtless he 
counted on the insurance money to tide 
him over the period he would necessarily 
have to wait, for the sake of decency, 
before he married Miss Garfield—as he is 
financially ruined also, I say, may he not 
make a desperate bid for that little 
fortune?" 

“You think, as it is, he may act on the 
supposition that he can get the money 
before anything could be done to prevent 
him?” Mr. Garfield asked, pacing rest- 
lessly about the room. - s 


makes me 
* Perhaps I 


“Looking at it in the way Clowes has 
pub it, I think so, too," said Sir John 
very gravely. “At all events, it 1s SO 
simple a matter to obviate such a horrible 
possibility that we ought not to hesitate. 
He has not been long gone; let us see if 


we can overtake him in your car, 
Garfield?” 23 
"Are we going after our friend 


Folkley?”’ Ratcliff, who had been elected 
to. drive, inquired under his breath of 
Mr. Clowes. 

“ Yes; do you object?” 

“On the contrary. There are one or 
two things I wish to say to him. Miss 
Garfield, of course, has told me all she 
knows.” 

“That is enough for the present, Mr. 
Ratcliff.” ^, -= 

Ratcliff sent the car along the long, 
wide drive with the boldness of `a 
practised driver, and immediately raised 
the pace when they reached the road. - 

“Aye we going to his house?" he 
shouted to Mr. Garfield, who was sitting 
beside him. 

“Yes, though we ought to overtake 
him.” : ? 

‘Then presently, suddenly, they were in 
the open, among the vague suggestions of 
hedged fields, whose ripening crops filled 

` the night air with fragrance; and about 

a mile ahead of them, on the incline of a 

hill, Mr, Garfield detected the light of 

Captain Folkley’s car as it flashed on 
object after object along the wayside. 

“I must meet him in the free air if I 
“am to say half I have to say to him,” he 
.shouted, to explain his recklessness in 
putting on such pace. “I could say 
nothing to him in his house. ‘Sit tight!” 

The car rushed forward along the 
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straight, level road and up the hill with | 
the speed of an express train; it seemed 
to skim the road after the other car as | 
swallows swiftly skim the ground at even. | 
fall. It topped the hill, and slipped down | 
the farther slope like a toboggan on some | 
icebound snow-glide, when suddenly the 
car in front disappeared round a bend in- 
the road. In a minute Ratcliff swung his 
car round in pursuit. 

* Steady her ! ". Mr. Garfield bawled in |. 
the young man's ear as they again rushed 
into sight of Folkley, a quarter of a mile 
ahead. ` 

Again Folkley’s car disappeared round 
a turn, and Ratcliff slowed down slightly 
as he followed.- Then all four men raised | 
their voices in a hoarse, wild shout of 
warning as they saw Folkley driving his |. 
car straight for the stone-pillared en f 
trance to his own drive, for the heavy f 
iron gates were shut. They saw the car f 
rush at-the gates, -flinging them open, | 
dashing them down; then its rear wheels | 
rose off the ground,- hissing, grinding, | 
clattering; it turned completely over as i 
its wrecked front wheels seemed tof. 
collapse. : 

Ratcliff pulled his car up just without 
the gateway, and, gasping with the shock | 
with which the accident had inspired 
them, all four men leapt out and ran 
towards the wrecked car. : 

At the side of the drive, a good ten feet | 
away from his car, Folkley was lying with | 
his head bent under. one shoulder in af 
way which made them all draw hack 
shuddering and horrified. They had no} 
need to touch the man, to fecl his pulse] 
or listen for his breathing; his dreadfully | 
contorted attitude made it obvious to} 
them all that he was dead. 
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HE artistically furnished. dining-room 
-A was on the small side, and when the 
guests entered there was much good- 
humoured confusion as they strove to find 
places round the table. Eventually all 
were seated, but as Mrs. Dalrymple, the 
daughter of the distinguished Army officer 
who owned the house, was about to sink 
into her chair she uttered a mock scream 
of surprise. : 

“There are thirteen of us she cried, 
really serious, although she was smiling. 

`“ Something terrible will happen unless 
we make the number up to fourteen.” 
j “ Why not turn one of the servants into 
a guest ? " remarked her father drily. 
There was a brief and awkward silence 
before Mrs. Dalrymple’s expression in- 
dicated that she had found a solution. 

“T know what we'll do,” she exclaimed, 
“well have Grace downstairs. After all, 
she’s nearly sixteen, and it will be a great 

treat for her to dine with us.” 

The guests unanimously approved of 
her decision, and five minutes later Grace 
Dalrymple made her debut in socicty. 

When she entered the room those who 
had never seen her before were amazed by 

her loveliness. She was rather tall for 
her age, but the dark golden hair falling 
"about her shoulders and her large grey 
eyes and delicate, mobile mouth served to 
- present a.spectacle of youthful innocence 
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possessed manner. For if they expected 
her to be shy and timid at her first dinner 
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By CHARLES KINGSTON 


GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT ` 
—AN ENGLISH VICTIM OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


party they were very soon disillusioned. 
Grace talked with the assurance of a 
woman of the world and she startled some 
of her auditors by her frank criticisms 
of certain well-known persons. That she 
knew how to attract men she proved by 
the way she played upon their- feelings 
with flattering phrases accompanied by 
eloquent flashes from her eyes which could 
not be misunderstood. 

.Curiously enough the guest who was - 
most impressed by her was the one man- 
of whom she scarcely took any notice. 
This was Dr. Elliott, a noted physician 
who was subsequently created a baronet. 
Although not yet forty the doctor: looked 
more than fifty, and as there were younger 
and handsomer men at the table it is not 
surprising that the girl, who had acquired 
all the arts of flirtation before she was 
out of the nursefy, should have ignored 
him. Elliott, however, had had no eyes 
for anyone else, and when the party re- 
united in the drawing-room he was—so 


- enthusiastic in Grace’s praises that Mrs. 


Dalrymple guessed he was in love with her 
daughter. 


‘An Elderly Husband 
—— 


Tt was a discovery which greatly pleased | 
the woman whose own marriage had been 
a failure, and who was very anxious to 
see Grace securely married. Like most." 
matchmaking mothers she thought of - 
nothing except security. Apparently, it 
did not occur to her that it might be better 
to find a husband likely to make Grace 


` k 


rich. Elliotts age 
rather irritable disposition she 
d. It was sufficient for her that he 
had earned the 


happy rather than 


and 
ignore 
was well off and that he 
patronage of members of the Royal 
Family, He was clearly destined for 
wealth and a title, and Mrs. Dalrymple 
consequently more than met him half-way, 
and let him understand before his carriage 
called for him that she sympathized and 
approved of his sudden desire to forsake 
bachelorhood. : 

A couple of days later it was hinted to 
Grace that Dr. Elliott wished to marry 
her. Her mother broke the news 
gently, nervous lest the girl should be 
frightened by the suggestion that she 
should become the wife of a man who was 
older than her father. Her relief was, 
therefore, all the greater when Grace 
flushed with pleasure, and confessed that 


she longed for the independence marriage . 


would give her. As so often happens, 
she never thought of the man; it was only 
the opportunity to escape from the 
thraldom of her family that caused her 
to accept one totally unsuited to her. 
Grace was the possessor of a crafty and 
intriguing brain, and she was prepared 
to do anything which would enable her 
to gain a footing in the world which lay 
outside the  unpretentious house in 
Bloomsbury. 


A Disastrous Marriage 


The marriage was, of course a 
disastrous failure. Grace was not ex- 
perienced enough to know how to humour 
her husband or lure him out of the fits 
of bad temper into which she threw him 
by her conduct., 

She opened her house in the West End 
to a crowd of fashionable young men, who 
came solely to see her, for the beautiful 
young wife of Dr. Elliott had begun to 
be talked about the week of her marriage. 


\ 


These votaries of pleasure invaded the: 


doctor’s rooms and filled the house with 
their laughter, and generally upset every- 
thing and everybody except their hostess. 
Elderly patients complained of practical 
jokes played on them by semi-intoxicated 
lordlings, but Grace merely laughed in 
her husband's face when he remonstrated 
.and met his reproaches with expressions 
of her own regret for having married an 
- old fogey. - : D 
- [t was a time when society was in a- 
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more or less easy-going and unorganized 
state. George III was on the throne, ang 
the young man of good family | 
and large means sowed his wild oats | 
freely and publicly, and was applauded 
by his fellows. He drank and gambled 
and flirted, and unless he went into tho 
Army and learnt the lessons of life on 
the battlefield, he developed into a brain. 
less sot who sacrificed his patrimony and | 
left his successors little or nothing. 
A typical specimen of these unthinking } 
revellers was Lord Valentia. Let loose on | 
society at an early age with a large for- 
tune and no brains, he was a hardened | 
sinner by the time he was introduced to | 
Mrs. Elliott at a dinner-party given by| 
Lady Forest. Grace had been warned of | 
his reputation, and, to use her own} 
words, she decided that he must be “def 
lightfully wicked." Lord Valentia, for| 
his part, quickly detected Grace's weak |. 
points, and determined that she should} 
be another of his victims, and so he made} 
her the objective of all his arts and crafts, | 
Professing to worship the very ground 
she walked on, he became her slave. His | 
fortune was placed at her disposal, -and f 
what was more gratifying to her he per | 
suaded many of his highly placed and} 
influential relatives to invite Grace to} 
their houses. The girl-wife had already | 
grown tired of ancient doctors and their | 
dowdy wives, and she was only too glad 
to have the opportunity to’ crowd them|- 
out of her receptions and parties Af 
cousin of Lord Valentia, seeing how the| 
land lay, ventured to warn her that sho | 
was playing with fire. 
“I love fire,” she answered pertly. 
* You']] not think so if it scorches you,” |. 
said her ladyship ; and Grace was silent. | 


£12,000 Damages | 


The next afternoon it was known all 
over London that Mrs. Elliott had eloped |. 
with Lord Valentia, and that Dr. Elliot: 
had been prostrated by the catastrophe | 
A little later the doctor was seen on bis 
usual rounds, and when he obtained & 
divorce and a verdict for £12,000 damages |. 
from Lord Valentia, the general opinion) - 
was that hé was the luckiest of the tnoi 
“involved in the matrimonial disaster f 
Those who knew Lord Valentia said that) 
he would never marry a girl who cost hii 
such a large sum, and when Grace and 
her lover parted after a stormy scene ^ 


Woman, the 


must have realized that she had been 
victimized by a heartless scoundrel, and 
that henceforth she would have to battle 
for her existence. - 

"Society, of course, professed to be 
shocked «nd offended, and the name of 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott was never heard 
in polite circles. She had closed the doors 
of all the great houses against herself, 
but her critics and her enemies forgot 
that she was young, beautiful, and clever, 
and that with these aids to the recon- 
quest of the social world she had every 
prospect of victory. 


A Dismal French Hotel 


Grace herself, however, was lonely, de- 
pressed and frightened by the outcry she 
had created, and she retired to France, 
where she had been educated. She was 
existing in a dismal hotel—her relations 
had circulated the news that she was in a 
convent—when she encountered a former 


acquaintance, Lord Cholmondeley, as she . 


was shopping. The peer, well beyond the 
reach of the censure of his people, joy- 
fully renewed their friendship, for he had 
been longing to mect someone from his 
own country, and the opportunity to act 
as host to an exceptionally pretty girl 
was too good to be missed. 

“Do you know who was talking about 
you the other day?” he asked across the 
table in-the restaurant where they were 
dining. 

, Gracé, who was not yet twenty, smiled 
bitterly. “Oh, I expect plenty of people 
talk about me!" she said grimly. ' : 

“T mean in a complimentary sense,” 
Lord Cholmondeley hastened to assure 
her. “lt was the Prince of Wales. He 
saw that portait of you at Houghton, 
and was enthusiastic in its praise. He 
inquired about the original, and when 
told you were. the lady he expressed a 
wish to see you in order that he might 
test our statement that you were even 
lovelier than your picture." 

Grace trembled with excitement, the ex- 
citement of reborn ambitions and the 
knowledge that here was a chance to re- 


habilitate herself. If only she could meet 


‘the impressionable Prince and win | his 
friendship and patronage society would 
forget her blunder and receive her back, 
E as a penitent, but as one of it leaders. 


Said, after a pause. 


"I think I will return.to London,” she ` 
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“I go back to-morrow. Why not come 

with me?" said Lord Cholmondeley; and 
there and then she settled her plans. 
. Lord Cholmondeley was one of the most 
intimate Íriends of the Prince of Wales, 
and it only required an intimation from 
him that the original of the portrait at 
Houghton was in London to reawaken 
the curiosity of his Royal Highness con- 
cerning the personal attractions of Grace 
Dalrymple Elliott. At his request a 
private party was arranged, to which 
Grace was invited, and, dressed pro: 
vocatively and with a taste which doubled 
her charms, she suddenly appeared in the 
room where the Prince was drinking with 
his companions and took him by storm. 

Many beauties were paying court to the 
man who was later to become George IV, 
but few of them had the cleverness of 
Grace Dalrymple Elliott, and none of 
them her uncanny knowledge of men. An 
intimate friendship between the two was 
begun that night, and the result was that 
the girl who had come from a cheap hotel 
found herself endowed not only with a 
fortune but with all the influence the 
heir to the throne possessed. q 


The Prince of Wales 
Cne 


of OE relations disapproved of 
his passion for Grace. He was threatened 
with parental displeasure, and his 
enemies at Court terrified the King by , 
hinting that the Prince was plotting to : 
make the adventuress his wife. Only the 
young and gay party which the Prince of 
Wales headed” approved, and - Grace’s 
cleverness was their chief weapon. But 
she had one great failing, and that was 
extravagance, and the Prince was soon 
embarrassed by her demands on his 
purse. He had humoured her when she 
had ransacked Paris for the latest 
fashions in order that she might re-enter 
London society with the air of a con- 
queror. He had been pleased with her 
success at the great houses he had opened 
for her, but when she obtained jewels on 
credit worth many thousands of pounds. 
and gaily exhibited the unpaid accounts, 
he foresaw the possibility of his young 
friend involving him in very serious 
difficulties. 2 

Judged by ordinary standards he had a 
large income, but there were innumerable 
demands on it, and the ready money at 
his command was less than that of most 
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of his aristocratic friends. When he 
intimated to Grace that there were limits 
to his means she was delightfully in- 
credulous, believing that as heir to the 
‘throne he had all the financial resources 
of Great Britain at his mercy. 

When ho persisted she became angry, 
and sulkily complained that he had grown 
tired of her. He protested, but she was 
in the humour for a quarrel, and when he 
left her she cried petulantly that she did 
not wish to see him again. Familiarity 
with the Prince had born in her a certain 
amount of contempt for him, and besides 
tbat, she had been such a success with the 
great men of the period to^whom his 
Royal Highness had presented her, that 
she could contemplate without regret the 
possibility of the severance of their rela- 
tions. She might be an old woman in 
‘experience, but in. years she was very 
young, and her loveliness and her powers 
of fascination remained unimpaired. 


The French Revolution 
es 


When a few days later she read in a 
paper that the Prince of Wales had gone 
down to Brighton she interpreted this to 
mean a snub to herself; and to prove that 
she was indifferent to his displeasure. she 
started for Paris with only a single maid 
in attendance. 

There was, however, more behind her 
apparently sudden decision than appeared 
on the surface, for she had a definite ob- 
ject in going to Paris, and that object 
was to renew in a more convenient and 
suitable environment her acquaintance 
with the Duke of Orleans. France was in 
a topsy-turvy condition, but Grace 
Dalrymple Elliott was too pretty to 

bother about politics, and she remembered 
only that the Duke had often whispered 
eloquently to her of an undying devotion 
and a wish to prove it in a practical 
manner. The beautiful Englishwoman 
had, therefore, decided to give him the 
chance to spend some of his wealth by. 
paying for those costly luxuries which to 
a person of her temperament were neces- 
sities. 

The French Prince, unconscious of the 
pending storm, opened his palaces and 
his purse on her behalf, and entertained 

y her royally, but the whole of the Royal 
Family were now on the brink of a 


volcan it was one Sunday evening 
as the A and Grace were returning to 
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Paris from a day’s festivities in the | 
country that their carriage was held y À 
by a soldier, who informed them that the | 
revolution had broken out. 

The woman did not treat the news 
seriously until she saw for herself deaq | 
bodies lying about the street, and it was 
not until she was horrified by the 
spectacle of the revolutionaries carrying 
the head of the Princess de Lamballe that 
she realized the worst. It was too late, 
then, for her to get back to England; 
and, as she afterwards confessed, she felt 
like a mouse in a trap. 

Of course, her sympathies were with 
the Royal Family, and she imagined that | 
the Duke of Orleans would stand by her 
and save her from the fate which con-| 
fronted everybody with any pretensions 
to good birth. Orleans, however, had | 
made up his mind that as the revolu 
tionaries were succeeding he would pose} 
as a believer in freedom. The adven]. 
turess was horrified at what she con 
sidered his betrayal of his own caste, but |. 
with her own head in danger she con| 
cealed her opinion, and embarrassed him 
by claiming his protection, on every 
possible occasion. 


Harrowing Experiences 
LAUR 


Meanwhile, her position was becoming | 
one of increasing danger. Day after day} 
she was compelled to witness the terrily-| 
ing acts of the revolutionary leaders, and]. 
cultured and gentle ladies who had inj 
vited her to their houses, because of her} 
friendship with the Duke, now passed her} 
in the streets on their way to execution. | 

One night when Grace was warned that} 
Robespierre was about to issue a warrant 
for her arrest she fled to the house of? 
friend who had been on intimate terms) 
with her. She knocked on the door and 
was admitted by an elderly servant, wh? 
whispered to her that not only had th} 
Countess been guillotined, but her hus 
band and three sons and two daughters: 
Half mad with terror the Englishwomal) 
rushed back to her own home, and for sf 
week remained shut up in her bedroom. | 

It was a request that she should assis 
in the escape of a high official of th?) 
Court that brought Grace Dalrympl 
Elliott to her senses. Her loneliness 2? 
her habit of brooding over her troublo 
were rapidly driving her mad when t7 
request reached her. Immediately 
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threw herself into the plot to get the 
Marquis out of Paris, and she was soon 
involved in a complicated series of escapes 
and plots which prevented her thinking 
of herself. 

The leaders of the Revolution were set 
on guillotining this particular official, 
whom they regarded as a dangerous 
aristocrat. Consequently, when he was 
not found in his usual haunts, an order 
was.issued that on a certain night every- 
body was to remain indoors between ten 
o'clock and five the next morning, so that 
there might be a complete house-to-house 


search for the wanted man. It was an 
order which presaged death for Mrs. 
Elliott herself as well as for the man she 
was hiding, and until ten o’clock on the 
night of the search she and the Marquis 
and a faithful servant debated how to de- 
feat it. The position: was not rendered 
any easier by the fact that the Marquis 
was too ill to walk more than a hundred 
yards, and eventually Grace decided that 


` the only hope for them would be for the 


old man to lie between the two mattresses 
of her bed, on which she would be resting 
when the soldiers arrived. 

Tt was after one o'clock in the morning 
when the knock on the door, which no 
one dared disobey, sounded, and was 
quickly followed by the tramp of half a 
dozen men on the stairs. Grace was in 
"bed now and striving to banish the terror 
from ‘her eyes and the trembling from her 
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body, and it was fortunate for’ her that 
the soldiers should have left her bedroom 
until the last. When they did enter she 
was apparently the only occupant of the 
bed, and she instantly won the admira- 
tion and goodwill of the soldiers by 
apologizing for receiving them that way. 
She explained that as they had not come 
before midnight she had decided they 
were not coming at all, and accordingly 
had retired. i 

“I am sorry, but I must carry out my 
orders," said the officer in charge. “The 
Marquis was seen to enter -your house, 


* Lam sorry, but I must 

cnrry out my orders," 

said the oificer in 
chnruüe 


and no one has noticed him leave it. L 
must, therefore, search every corner.” 
With the beautiful young woman in bed 
gripping the clothes to prevent herself 
screaming, the soldiers looked everywhere, 
and even reduced the table, the ‘chairs 
and the sofa to tatters with their swords. 
They disfigured the walls in their efforts 
to discover a secret panel, and Grace was 
momentarily expecting them to order her 
to leave the bed so that they might run 
their swords through the mattresses, when 
the officer came to her side again. ; 
“I have now obeyed my orders fully,” 
he said with a bow, “so I will say good 
night, madame.” € NE 
She gave him a smile of gratitude in 
return which almost defeated its object 
by making him hesitate to go; but as if 
‘afraid that his men might report he was 
in love with an aristocrat, he left her. 
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Grace and her maid at once dragged the 
old man from between the mattresses and 
discovered he was unconscious. But it 
was sheer terror and not suffocation which 
had brought about the collapse, and when 
they restored him he flung himself at his 
bencfactress’s knees and thanked her 
humbly. The next day he was trans- 
ferred to another house, and later reached 


safety. 


In an Underground Dungeon 
ooh eee SS 


But Grace Dalrymple Elliott herself, 
although she darted hither and hither 
and tried all the tricks she knew, could 
not get beyond the cordon which the 
leaders of the Revolution had drawn 
around Paris. Her passport was no use 
to her, and her nationality was derided. 
Spies were everywhere, and the execution 

. of the King and Queen had not lessened 
the ferocity of the mob. Fresh victims 
- were demanded every day, and when full 
supplies of aristocrats began to fail, 
workmen who were incautious enough to 
complain of the new régime were arrested 
and guillotined. It was a time of horror, 
and the woman who was a born adven- 
. turess was experiencing adventures she 
neither sought nor desired. 

Grace was living in extreme poverty 

when she heard that the Duke o£ Orleans, 
_who had tried to save his neck by posing 
as, a champion of the people, had been 
arrested. This meant that the revolu- 
tionaries had determined to execute him, 
and, although she had been embittered by 


? 


his conduct towards his relatives, she’ 


was terribly depressed at the loss of the 
only man in France who could have 
helped her if ever it came to her own 
trial. She was mourning for the Duke 
when her room was invaded, and she was 
thunderstruck to hear from the lips of a 
blood-thirsty ex-butcher, who had been 
given a commission in the Army, that she 
was under arrest, and that the charge 
against her was corresponding with the 
enemies of France. "Before they con- 
descended to explain anything else they 
carried her off and threw her into an 
underground dungeon, where for three 
months her daily food consisted of raw 
pickled herrings and uneatable haricot 
soup. She suffered all sorts of in- 
 dignities and witnessed heartrending 
pectacles almost daily, for the prison 
3 Bas expected to supply fifty victims for 
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the guillotine a day, public executions 
having become the favourite spectacle ang 
sport of the Parisians. 

On one occasion when the batch of fifty 
men and. women had been chosen, two 
noblemen sprang from the top landing to 
the stone pavement beneath and wero 
killed on the spot. The gaoler scarcely 
glanced at them as he nodded to two other 
prisoners to join the forty-eight so that 
the original number might be completed. 

Almost every morning Grace was 
warned that her hour had come, and 
what with semi-starvation and nights of 
sleeplessness on the hard floor in a 
crowded and suffocating room, it is re- 
markable that she did not lose her reason. 
But she was in full possession of her 
faculties when she was told by the judges 
who examined her that amongst the 
papers of the guillotined Duke of Orleans 
was a letter in which her name was 
mentioned several times. The presiding 
judge, who had been previous to the 
Revolution a street labourer and who was 
unable to read or write, announced pomp- 
ously that he believed the incriminating 
letter had been written in cypher and 
was a danger to the Republic. It was 
full of strange figures and curious words, 
which puzzled the clerk of the court, who 
prided himself on his knowledge of the 
English language. : - 

“Let me read it,” said Grace, with a 
smile, “I don’t know anything about it, 
but I do know that none of the English ' 
friends of the Duke wrote in cypher.” ' 

When she had the letter in her hand 
she burst into loud laughter, and the 
unlovely faces of her judges clouded and 
their lips tightened, because they sus- 
pected she was trying to make fun of 
them. 

Then in eloquent French the English- 
woman explained that the strange phrases 
and figures related solely to horse-racing, 
and that the letter was entirely about the | 
chances of certain horses belonging to the — 
writer which were entered for valuable | 
races in England. t 

“We don't believe you,” said the pre- 
siding judge, with a snarl, and ordered 
her to be removed to another prison. 


Citizen Sansom 


Here she had an unnerving experience. | 
It was necessary for the prisoners to g0 
to the head gaoler's room whenever they 
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required anything, and on the occasion 
of Grace’s first visit to this formidable 
and sinister person she came upon him 


"seated at a table drinking wine with a 


very handsome, smart young man. 

“Sit down and join us,” he cried, with 
gruff cordiality, which was both rare and 
amazing. 

The Englishwoman dare not refuse, and 
she took her place beside the handsome 
stranger, who at once entered into con- 
versation with her. 

She was beginning to rather like him, 
because he was so courteous and seemed so 
kind, when she observed the gaoler grin- 
ning at her. Before he could speak, 
er, the young man rose and con- 
sd his watch. 

“Y must be off," he said, hurriedly. 

“o; your work will not begin until 
twelve o'clock," remarked the gaoler, 
carelessly. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Elliott. “I am glad you have made 
friends with Citizen Sansom,” he said 
to her, with a gravity which she at once 
suspected was assumed. “He will be 
your executioner, and it is just as well 
to be on good terms with him.” 

Grace experienced such a revulsion of 
feeling that she almost fainted, and she 
was, indeed, in a half-fainting condition 
when the courteous young man suddenly 
measured her throat with his hands. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said, with a cold- 
blooded smile, “it will soon.be off yotir 
neck, for it is so long and small. If I 
have the honour to dispatch you it will 
be. nothing but a squeeze.” 


The Empress Josephine 
viu ep Um 


In the same prison she also witnessed 
one of the most curious incidents of 
the Revolution. Amongst her fellow- 
prisoners was.a Madame Beauharnais, 
a lady who had been separated from her 
husband, the Marquis Alexandre de Beau- 
harnais, for several years. She had not 
scen him since the day they had parted, 
and she had almost forgotten his existence 
the afternoon the great prison doors: 
swung open and a batch of aristocrats 
were hustled in at the point of the 
bayonet. , Madame Beauharnais was gaz- 
ing at the unfortunate men when one of 
them straightened himself and came 
towards her; and with a ery of surprise 
she recognized her husband. ° They had 
once been bitter enemies, but conscious 
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that they were in the shadow of the guil- 
lotine and that death was only a question 
of a few days at the outside, they there 
and then became reconciled, and even 
lovers. 

Every day prisoners came and went, 
but those that went never returned. 
Madame Beauharnais was at first terrified 
lest her husband.should be torn from her 
side, but as the days passed and he was 
still alive she began to hope that the 
gaoler, touched by the romance of their 
reconciliation, had purposely forgotten 
them. If he had, history might have been 
altered, for had the Marquis been spared 
Madame Beauharnais, whose Christian 
name was Josephine, could not have 
become the wife of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and subsequently his Empress. But she 
knew nothing, of course, of the fate made 
possible for her when Beauharnais was 
suddenly ordered-into the ranks of the 
condemned and led out to be executed. 


A Blue and Silver Dress 


According to Grace Dalrymple Elliott’s 
story of her sufferings in prison during 
the Revolution, it was owing to chance 
that she was not guillotined. She tells 
how one night she and eight other women 
shared their miserable dinner’ together, 
and how by ten o'clock the next day she 
alone of the party was-alive. The others, 
all of whom bore historic names, had 
been offered. up as sacrifices to the all- 
devouring and insatiable guillotine. 

But she was not to die a violent death, 
and when Robespierre fell the prison-door 
was opened to her and she recovered her 
health and her spirits in a cottage some 
distance from Paris. Shemadeno attempt E 
to leave the country, and watched events 
with an intelligent but impartial eye. 
France had become impossible to her, and 
she was only awaiting the opportunity to 
realize the property she had bought with 
the Duke of Orleans’ money to scek refuge 
in England. : 

She was conferring with her man of 
business in Paris one day when she saw 
Madame Beauharnais enter à hairdresser's 
shop. Following her, with the intention 
of talking over*their adventures together * 
in prison, she found her examining & 
magnificent blue and silver dress which 
was displayed before her on a sofa. 

“ow very charming!” exclaimed the | 
Englishwoman, . impulsively.” “May I 
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ask where you are going in this magnifi- 
cent attire, my dear?” 
^ Before she answered her Madame Beau- 
harnais sent the hairdresser out of the 
room. 
“That dress is from your country,” she 
- explained; with a forced laugh. “It was 
ordered especially for my marriage, which 
took place this morning. I am now the 
wife of General Bonaparte, and we are 
both very happy, because he has obtained 
command of the Army in Italy." 


) 


Back in London 


Mrs. Elliott guessed from the woman's 
tone that she was not in love with the 


man she had married, and she further. 


gathered that the bride of that morning 
was rather glad that her husband was 
going away and leaving her in Paris. 

*How could you marry a man with 
such a horrid name?" asked Grace, 
speaking according to her cue. 

“Well, L thought he might be of ser- 
vice to my children," was the calm reply. 
“I lost everything in the Revolution, and 
I don't mind sacrificing myself for their 
good. Bonaparte will rise very high in 
the Army, and the children should benefit 
accordingly." ; 

To the day of her death Grace Dal- 
rymple Elliott maintained that when 
Josephine presented her to Napoleon the 
latter fell in love with her, and shortly 
afterwards made a proposal of marriage 
to her, undertaking to get a divorce from 
his wife if Grace would only pledge him 
her word of honour to marry him the 
day he was free. It was a very romantic 

story, and one which has been rejected 
by historians, but if there is no proof 
of its truth there is at any rate no proof 
of its untruth. 


` It must have been soon after this 
alleged proposal that Mrs. Elliott 
appeared in London suddenly, and 


startled society, which had come to the 
- conclusion that she had been one of the 
victims of the French Revolution. When 


med he returned from Brighton to 
London at once so that he might send 
her a letter begging her to go to him.. 
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Grace accepted the invitation, hoping 
that as her loveliness had scarcely been 
affected by her sufferings she would be 
able to bring the Prince to her feet again, 
But although he received her with great 
cordiality and presented her with five 
thousand pounds to enable her to set 
up an establishment of her own, she soon 
saw that what he offered her now was 
not the same intimate friendship which 
had once inspired him to share all hig 
secrets with her. It was a blow to her 
pride and ambitions, but she accepted 
her position, and with the aid of his 
gencrous monetary gift had a gay season 
in London. Which proved that she was 
very much alive. 

Anxious to banish memories of the past 
and doubly anxious to prevent herself 
thinking of the future, she plunged into 
gaiety and dissipation and spent the for- 
tunes of more than one man. Wealthy 
noblemen and aspiring commoners rallied 
round her with flattery and with gifts, 
and in the days of her triumph she placed 
the arms of the Prince of Wales on her 
carriage and acted as though she were a 
princess. 53 


Banned by the Prince 


This annoyed the Prince, and he gave 
orders that the arms were to .be 
removed from her carriage, by force if 
necessary, and when she declined he-noti- 
fied his circle that anyone who was 
friendly with Grace Dalrymple Elliott 
could not be friendly with him. Had this 
happened ten years previously the adven- 
turess might not have lost a single friend; 
but she was now only a shadow of her . 
former self, and the men found it easy | 
to sacrifice her at the whim of the heir 
to the throne. . : 

Their. desertion angered her; what was 
worse, crippled her financially, and, un- 
willing to face the jeers and the scorn’ 
of rivals she had defied and insulted, she 
withdrew to France to spend the re- 
mainder of her life there. During her — 
last illness she talked only of Napoleon, 
and, forgetting that he had long since 
died in exile, she boasted how he had 
given her the chance to become his 
Empress. 3 

“If I could have foreseen'his triumphs 
I should have accepted him,” she mur: 
mured sleepily the very night she died.: 


` (Another of these Romantic Life Stories will appear next month) 


VERY shining bettle on the shelves of 

Dr. Armstrong’s dispensary reflected 
the passionate efficiency of his lady- 
dispenser, Miss Edith Kelsey. 

It had not always been so. Before her 
coming the doctor had been too. busy to 
consider the esthetics of dispensing; but 
in her first week she had turned up her 
sleeves over not unshapely arms and 
scrubbed away until everything in that 
small compass was shipshape, from the 

. polished handle of the tap, from which 
ran water that cost five shillings a bottle, 
to the glass doors of the poison-cupboard 
at the end of the counter next to the 
hatch that communicated with the doctor's 
consulting-room. 

Miss Kelsey herself, standing ready for 
action in her starched white overall, was 
proud of her achievement. This was her 
first job, and its attainment symbolized 
the achievement of an ambition. Once she 
had even dreamed of becoming a lady- 
‘doctor, but her father, considering that- 

. the practice of medicine would take the 

' bloom off any woman, had put his foot 
down. 

“Can you imagine any self-respecting 
man,” he had said, “ uniting himself to a 
woman who knows more about himself 
than he does? Of course, if-you marry & 
doctor, it may be all right.” 

_ “I have no intention of marrying any- 
one, father,” Miss Kelsey had replied, 
with a blush that became her. 

The European War saved her, for no 

. patriotic father could. object, to his 

daughter training as a’ dispenser in a 
military hospital ; and no sooner was the 
armistice signed than Edith, in the first 
flush of her independence, had applied 
dor and obtained her position in Dr. 

_Armstrong’s dispensary at two pounds ten 

— & week. 

From that moment this narrow chamber 
“became her world. For a whole week the 
place was made uninhabitable by the smell 
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reflection that impassionate efficiency was 


tion 


Wit 


of white enamel. The stoppers of the 
bottles, now carefully graded in size, shone 
like a row of crystals, and behind the 
newly-varnished labels which Miss Kelsey 
had rewritten in bold italic capitals, the 
golden and ruby tinctures glowed with 
colours that suggested a choice of fine 
liqueurs rather than a short-cut to eter- 
nity. To the seriousness of her new 
calling was added a spice of romance; for 
Miss Kelsey’s nature was poetical, and, 
at the back of the label-drawer, she kept 
a copy of the Poems of Keats, who, she 
remembered, had once been a dispenser 
like herself. ‘Rich lucent syrops tinct 
with cinnamon” meant more to her than 
a specific for influenza. : 
Sometimes she wondered if Dr. Arm- 
strong were equally romantic. He didn't 
look it. A tall, vigorous young man, with 
an eye on the main chance, this corner 
house on which he had put up his plate. 
was no more to him that a step in tha 
direction of fashionable practice, and 
Miss Kelsey herself the prelude.to a smart 
nurse in uniform, who, in the near future, 
should collect his five-guinea fees. For 
the present he was far too busy with his 
future to think about romance. à 
From the first, Miss Kelsey had realized 
this and approved. Where another girl 
might have dreamed of passionate devel- 
opments, she had schooled herself with the 


more in keeping with her own ideals of 
social service. She thought no more of 
Keats, only wondering if the doctor's 
devotion to duty had blinded him to the 
change that her own nob unshapely hands 


had wrought in the confusion of his dis- - 


pensary. Of course, even if she were 
being appreciated, he was far too busy for 
compliments. A compliment would have 
covered her with confusion. For Miss 


3 vic NM 
Kelsey was shy, and when, às sometimes 


happened, he stood over her, thinking, 


and she saw-his keen. eyes taking in her | 
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white-robed figure from head to foot, she 
became acutely conscious of herself, and 
blushed. She was not used to being 
“looked at" by men. 


Il 
A SINGLE-incident, unforeseen, brought 
-about a new stage in their relations. 
Tight in the middle of a busy evening he 
opened the communicating hatch and sud- 
denly called her name. “ Miss Kelsey, I 
shall be glad if you will help me for a 


- moment.” 


Trembling with anticipation, she 
pulled herself together and entered the 
consulting-room. A woman of her own 
age, or very little older, was sitting there 
holding a little girl by the hand. She 
wore widow’s weeds; she was pale, and, 
as it seemed to Miss Kelsey, pathetically 
beautiful in her pallor. 

“J shan't keep you 


» 


long,” he said. 


ee “There’s a little job to be done here—a 


very minor operation—and Mrs. Mather 
is naturally too nervous to help me. I'm 
going to give our small friend here a little 
whiff of chloroform. Put some clean lint 
on the mask and sterilize a scalpel.” 
He turned away from her, took off his 
coat, and addressed the charming widow, 
who smiled back at him rather wanly. 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Mather,- there’s 


not the least cause for anxiety. Tho whole * 


thing won’t take two minutes. I think 


- you'd better go into the next room. You 


sce we are used to this sort of thing." 
The word “we” filled Miss Kelsey with 
a curious pride; but though she dared not 
look at thom she could just see the re- 
assuring gesture with which the doctor 
laid his band on Mrs. Mather’s arm. He 
had never placed his hand on Aer like 


` that! 


“Mummy, you’re not going!” said the 
child. 3 

But she was gone already. 

Miss Kelsey, busy with her sterilizer, 
heard the doctor and the child laughing 
together. She thought how jolly it was 
that such'a serious person could be 
natural with children. It seemed to her 


a new and thrilling aspect of his virtues; 


but the tone in which he next addressed 
her was as formal as ever: E 
“Ready? Thats right. Now all I want 


you to do is to sit at the top of the table 
ie and hold’ the mask for me. ‘See? T 


+ 
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- | 
lcok after her hands. Now, Gladys 


breathe deeply, like a good girl. lU 
rather nice really. Sweet, isn't it?” 
He was standing beside the table. Hig 


arm touched that of Miss Kelsey’s over 
all, but of this contact he seemed wholly 
unaware. She, breathing quickly, was 
holding the mask of silver wire over the | 
child's face, as on it, drop by drop, he 
let fall a heavy liquid, the fumes of which 


mounted sweetly into Miss  Kelsey's 
nostrils. By this time her face w as more 
flushed than that of the child. The 


arteries in her temples throbbed. - It | 
seemed to her as if she, too, must be 
falling under the influence of the anes. |. 
thetic. Perspiration began to stand out 
on her forehead. The room was awfully 
silent. Only the gasping breath of the | 
child and, now and then, a soft word of- 
encouragement from the man beside her 
broke its stillness. His head, as he bent, | 
was very close to hers. She could smell 
the scent of tobacco in his hair mingled 
with that of the anzsthetic. 

“Give her a little more air, and she'll | 
be right,” he whispered. “Just lift the 
mask a. trifle.” 

She could not move. 

* Don't you hear me? What's the matter 
with you?" 

She gasped: “I think I'm going to——" 

And she did! She fainted, crumpling 
up ludicrously on the floor beside him. 


III 


THANK Heaven, he made a joke of itl | 
When she came round, she saw the black, | 
slender figure of Mrs. Mather huddled 
over the end of the table in her place. 
She saw the doctor bending above her own 
prostrate figure, holding a medicine glass | 
half-full of brandy to her lips. 1 

"Brandy," . she thought. “That’s | 
Spiritus vini gallici. I must write a | 
label.” | 

* Come along, drink it up!" he said. 

"Im a teetotaler," she gasped. 

“Do as I tell you. Drink it!” j 

And she drank till she choked, After | 
that she lay silent for shame—she who 
wanted to be a lady-doctor ! 

"If I were you I should lie down for 
half an hour in the dispensary and then 
go home to bed," he said, to her. i 

“I think I can manage now. ‘I’m 
really all right," she said feebly, - e 
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«(f course you're all right,” he replied 
rather roughly. “But you'd better go 
home, or yow’ll be giving my best patients 
strychnine by mistake. Go and put your 
hat on." 

“J think she's coming round," Mrs. 
Mather whispered anxiously. Miss 

- Kelsey caught a glimpse of her face as 
she spoke. It seemed to her patronizing 
and scornful as well as beautiful. 
` She hurried from the room and put on 
ther hat. The lights of the dispensary 
made that familiar room unreal. As she 

- passed through the waiting-room she felt 
that the patient must know what a mess 

-she had made of it, and the patronizing 


smile of Mrs. Mather haunted her all the 
way home. 

When she reached her lodgings, Miss 
Jennings, the stenographer who shared 
her rooms, was sitting in front of the fire 

_ toasting buns and reading a novelette at 

the same time. Often, in the past, Miss 

Kelsey had deplored her companion’s 
taste in literature. This evening she had 
not even the heart to share her buns. 

“J couldn't touch one,” she said. 

“You are home early!” said Miss Jen- 
nings “And, good gracious, what a 
colour you've got!” 

* It/s the cold," said Miss Kelsey feebly. 

«Then come and have a cup of tea. It's 
just made.” 

Again Miss Kelsey declined. 

“T ean smell brandy,” said Miss Jen- 
nings, sniffing. 3 

And then, in spite of herself, Miss 
Kelsey found herself explaining what had 
happened. “I could just hick myself,” 
she said. ; : 

Miss Jennings laughed. ^ Why, that/s 
nothing! I know I should taint if I saw 
“blood.” 

“There wasn’t any blood. It didn’t 
come to that. I can’t account for it.” 

«You must be in love,” said Miss Jen- 
nings, snatching a tender glance at her 

~ novelette. 

* Nonsense !” 

«We've all got to come to it,” said 
-— Miss Jennings, with a sigh. * Did you say 
Mrs. Mather? A widow? Yes, that’s 
the one. If you’ve only the courage to 
wear it, there’s nothing like black!” 

It appeared that she knew all about 
Mrs. Mather. 
in the same road. “Deep! 
only word for it!” she said. 
her husband goes and dics and 
v 4 


D 


That's the 


leaves her 


An aunt of hers had lived. 
* And then , 
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five hundred a year. She won't be Mrs. 
Mather much longer!" 

Somehow the very name ot Mrs. Mather 
was distasteful to Miss Kelsey. 

“He told me I ought to go to bed,” 
she interrupted, “so I suppose I'd 
better.” 

But she could not sleep. She lay there ~ 
on her bed reconstructing the scene of her 
humiliation in all its detail; deciding, 
hopelessly, exactly what she ought to have 
done at the time, and always, in the end, 
coming dead up against the pale, half- 
mocking smile with which Mrs. Mather 
had watched her go. What right had Mrs. \ 
Mather to smile at her? If Mrs. Mather 
had had her lungs full of chloroform she, 
ioo, would probably have fainted. What 
had they said to one anothér while she 
lay there unconscious? No doubt her 
smile had come in answer to one of Dr. 
Armstrong’s. A collusion of smiles! 
There came into her mind the picture of 
Dr. Armstrong, tender, solicitous, with? 
his hand resting on his patient’s arm. 
Well, a doctor had to be tender with his 
patients, particularly when they were 
young and attractive widows with five 
hundred a year. But Mrs. Mather had 
no business to smile at him like that. 
Deep! : Feo 

She never smiled at Dr. Armstrong! 
And if ever she caught him smiling like 
that at her it would be her duty to dis- 
courage it. Far into the night she con- 
tinued to reflect on the nature of Mrs. 
Mather’s smile. . 

* Meretricious 
“That’s the word for it 


1” said Miss 


[| 2? 


Kelsey. 


IV 


Next day, apart from a natural shyness, 
she was quite herself. The doctor was as 
formal as ever—or even & little more 
formal than usual, so that she couldn't 
be certain that he wasn't treating her own 
seriousness with a solemn levity. A ghost 
of a smile played about his frm lips. 
And this incensed her. She wasn't going 
to be laughed at. If, for one moment, she 
were to admit this kind of relation, the 
most precious of her ideals must go. 
When he enquired if she had slept well, 
she blushed and was silent. ~ 

That evening Mrs. Mather brought in 
her little girl for a dressing. Although 
she could not see her, Miss ‘Kelsey knew 
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instinctively the moment that the widow 
entered the room. Up till this point she 
had heard the doctor’s voice filling the 
consulting-room with a sort of level 
drone; but as soon as Mrs. Mather 
arrived its quality changed; the tone 
became raised and vivacious—interested. 
The hatch between her and them was 
closed; but with a little concentration she 
could have heard what they were saying. 
She paused in her task of weighing 
headache-powders, paused and. listened. 
Then the shame of eavesdropping over- 
whelmed her. She put away the powders 
and began to make a noise with a pestle 
and mortar, partly to save herself the 
humiliation of trying to listen, and partly 
to convince the doctor that she was too 
"busy, if not too honourable, to be inter- 
ested in his affairs. 

She wanted to cry. In spite of all her 
' efforts to control herself, a tear splashed 
.into her mortar. Would salt affect the 

emulsifieation of gum-arabic? She didn't 

know, but went on pounding away. 

The interview ended. To reach the door 
they passed close by her hatch in the wall, 
and though she made the pestle shriek on 
the porcelain mortar she could hear Mrs. 
Mather’s low clear voice. Something 
about a pair of gloves, and then an 
answering laugh. ~ 

A pair of gloves? They were talking 
about her after all! She remembered a 
‘silly custom: if Dr. Armstrong had kissed 
her while she lay fainting he would have 
been entitled to a pair of gloves as a 

‘reward. How dared he laugh at such 
a thing? How dared this light wonian, 
tricked out in her awfully seductive 
weeds, suggest it? She slammed down 
her mortar on the counter so loudly that 
- they must have heard it: She had an 
impulse, hardly controlled, to open the 
hatchway and show them that she knew 
she had been insulted; but before she 
“could do so they had passed from the 
‘room. No doubt, as before, he had laid 
his hand on Mrs. Mather’s upper arm. 
“Pd like to see him handle me like that!” 
thought Miss Kelsey. 

He came straight back into the dispen- 
sary. , Even though he pretended to be 
“undisturbed, she could see that he was 
excited. He was just like other men. 
- And she had hoped that he wasn’t! When 
: he suggested that she had better take a 
3 tonic, she treated him with a coldness that 
thrilled her. And that night she seriously 
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debated the idea of giving him notice and 
finding another job. The project was gg 
persistent in her thought that she weakly 
confided it to Miss Jennings. 

“Why do you want to leave him} 
What/s the trouble ? " i 

*He's a bachelor," said Miss Kelsey, 

“I do believe you're jealous!” 

The idea! And yet, as the days went 
by, and every evening, with a quite 
unnecessary frequency, Mrs. Mather 
appeared at the surgery with her child 
for an ‘abnormally long consultation— 
twelve minutes by the dispensary clock— 
Miss Kelsey began to be afflicted by an 
emotion that she could not explain. Jt | 
was extraordinary to realize how the 
mere presence of Mrs. Mather affected the 
tone of Dr. Armstrong’s voice; how the 
atmosphere behind the closed hatch became 
charged with a happy, nervous intensity, | 
full of low laughter and silences that | 
made Miss Kelsey long to shout out loud. 
She began to ‘measure the intolerable | 
duration of these silences. They were | 
hateful to her. They deprived her of | 
the power to dispense. 

One evening, unable to bear it any 
longer, she put aside her work and stole | 
on tiptoe towards the hatch in. the wall. 
She stood there, conscious of her own | 
thudding heart, listening. And she heard | 
nothing but a confused murmur of voices, 
very low. Such intimacy! Her &oul was 
swamped by a sudden blind hatred of 
Mrs. Mather. The blood beat in her | 
temples so that she could not-think. Even | 
her sense-of self-preservation left her, so 
that she did not move when she heard the | 
doctor’s steps approaching the hatch. He | 
opened it quickly, and disclosed her | 
flushed and palpitating. 

“Hullo! What's the matter?” he asked 
brusquely. 

She lied quickly. 
ing," she said. 
something.” [n 

He looked at her narrowly. “So I do | 
Here's a prescription for Mrs. Mathers | 
baby. She’ll take the powders with her. B 
Label them: ‘One to be taken at bed-time | 
and one early the following morning.’” | 
' He closed the door quickly. Of course, |- 
he was annoyed. g 

Miss Kelsey found herself staring 2! | 
a strip of paper that trembled in her 
hand. Blinded with shame she read ih 
and, in a dream, began to dispens | 
calomel, santonin, sugar of milk. The 


“I heard you com: | 
“I thought you wanted 


* 


‘her. 
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'gantonin, of course, was in the poison 


cupboard. She had better hurry up! 
She set herself to weigh the minute 
quantities of this drug. Somehow, 
when once she had begun, she seemed 
to have acquired an unusual dexterity. 
Her fingers no longer trembled. San- 
tonin, one grain; calomel, one grain; 
sugar of milk, five grains. That was- 
right. 

Again he opened the hatch. Over his 
shoulder she could see the face of Mrs. 
Mather. How she hated the woman ! 
“Ready? Don’t bother about sealing 
it." 

She smudged the label and handed over 
the packet. He closed the hatch again. 


. "Then, without reason, she took up a stick 
- of sealing-wax and held it in the gas-jet. 


She didn't know what she was doing. 
Hot sealing-wax spattered on her left 
hand, scalding her. She stood there dazed 
and let the stuff go stiff and cold on her 
skin. 

A moment later the doctor re-entered 
the dispensary. 

“There’s nobody else,” he said, rubbing 
his hands. “I can see that you aren’t a 
bit yourself, Miss Kelsey. You'd much 
better have taken that tonic. Let me have 
a look at you!” 

She felt that he was going to handle 
Five minutes after Mrs. Mather! 
She couldn’t face it; excused herself, 
crammed on her hat, and went hurriedly 
away. 


V 


Tye walk. home steadied her, but ‘fearing 
that Miss Jennings, by her sympathy, 
might betray her into another confidence, 


‘she went straight upstairs to her room. 


She sat on her bed in the dark. 

'"« After. this, she thought, “I shall 
never dare to show myself in the surgery 
again. He must have known! I sup- 
pose I shall have to write him a letter of 
explanation.” For a moment the thought 
of the confusion into which her neat dis- 
pensary would:soon degenerate troubled 
her. But he never really noticed the 
difference," she said. '" He'll get someone 
else; and in any case he'd be much better 
with a girl whom he can handle. Mrs. 
Mather might take on the job!” 

She began crying softly to herself. "I 
was never so rattled in my life,” she 
reflected. “It was simply miraculous, the 
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way I managed to put up those pow- 
ders!" And she saw herself again, with 
the prescription-slip trembling like a leaf 
in her fingers. “Upset! That isn't the 
word for it. I’ve never felt so strongly 
before. I think I could murder that 
woman! Murder!” 

, Thus, reconstructing for the twentieth 
time the whole miserable scene, Miss 
Kelsey was suddenly troubled by a doubt 
that made her numb with horror. She 
saw the poison-cupboard, herself opening 
its polished glass doors, and her own 
fingers hurriedly pouncing on a squat 
bottle half-full of a white powder on the 
second shelf. The second shelf—yes, that 
was right. Only a few weeks before her 
methodical mind had rearranged the 
poisons in alphabetical order, beginning 
at the top. First came the salts of anti- 
mony, then arsenious oxide, and so on 
to the second shelf, to the end of the 
second shelf, to two squat bottles half-full 
of white powder—two, side by side, 
marked “Santonin” and “Strychnine.” 
At the time she had not stopped to think 
what she was doing. She was flustered, 
but her hands had acted mechanically. ` 
And now, when she tried to remember 
what she had done, she could not trust 
the accuracy of her unconscious hands. 

A cold, annihilating dread told her that 
the bottle from which she had dispensed 
the powder for Mrs. Mather’s baby stood 
farther to the right. 

Santonin—strychnine ! 

Two white powders in two identical 
bottles, and the second the deadliest of 
poisons. Before her rearrangement the 
order, or rather the haphazard position, 
had been reversed. How much of the new 
arrangement had her sub-conscious intelli- 
gence learned? Had her hands followed 
their old habit? 

Miss Kelsey shivered. 
broke’ out on her palms. 


A cold sweat 
She found her- 


self jumping up from her bed, not | 


because she had formed any plan of 
action, but because horror compelled her 
to do something. She switched on the 
light; saw that it was after midnight. 
One powder to be taken at bed-time! So 
the first had beer taken already. How 
soon would strychnine act? At once! 
Half a grain of strychnine—enough to 
kil a dozen babies! Antidotes ! There 
were none—zone! i >e d 


She staggered to the dressing-table and 


began to bundle up her hair. It wouldnt  _ 


nes 


IIO 
- come right, so she gave it up. Supposing, 
after all, that this hideous dream were 
untrue? There was only one way 1 
which to confirm it, and that was to hurry 
as fast as she could to the house where 
Mrs. Mather was doubtless crying SOREL 
her dead child. Impossible! She didn’t 
even know where Mrs. Mather lived. 

To the surgery, then. Perhaps if she 
could see the poison-cupboard and its 
bottles again she might be able to catch 
at some new and reassuring piece of evi- 
dence that her memory refused her. The 
surgery would be locked up and the 
dóctor in bed. She would have to ring 
the-night-bell. He would think she was 
mad; but that didn't matter. Better be 
mad than a murderess ! 

She hurried downstairs and started run- 
ning through the dark streets. A police- 
man flashed his bull’s-eye on her as she 
yan. It seemed like an omen to/her. He 
‘couldn’t guess that he had flashed his 
lantern on a woman who, as the jury 
would say, had poisoned the child of her 
rival in a fit of jealousy. For that was 
what it came to. If she had not been 
flamingly, madly jealous of Mrs. Mather 
this would not have happened. i 

Five minutes brought her breathless to 
the surgery door. Of course, it was 

. locked. She felt for the night-bell in the 
dark; and then suddenly became aware 
that in her hurried flight she had left 
open the lower sash of -the dispensary 
window. Thank’ Heaven for Dr. Arm- 
strong’s carelessness ! pA 

She prised open the window and 
hoisted herself over the sill“ into -the 
faintly spirituous air of the dispensary. 
No sound there but the tinkle of-a drip- 
ping tap. “Dead—dead—dead!” it told 
er. RT : 

She switched on the light. Clutching 
at her heart she moved towards the 
poison-cupboard, stretched out her hand 

to open it. As she did so another unseen 
hand caught-at her wrist from behind.. 
She screamed faintly; but Dr. Armstrong, 
who stood behind her in his dressing- 

gown, would not let her Bo. 5 
S What’s all this?” he said. * Are.vou 

mad? ” ; E e > 3 Ë“ 

_ “Don’t stop me!" she cried. “I must— 

 must——" $ 
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“No, no,” she wailed. “It’s not suicide, 


, the road he took her arm exactly as she 


Its murder—murder. The strychnine 
and the santonin—in the same bottle! It 
came over me suddenly. I’ve made a mis. 
take. Mrs. Mather's baby. Oh dear! 
Let me look! Only let me look!” 

She burst into desolate tears. 

He put his arm round her, as though 
its strength might steady her emotions, 
“Now, let's sec," he said, with an irri- 
tating calmness. '" Let's see. Santonin— 
strychnine. There they are.  Alphabeti- 
cal order. Very nice. Why do you think 
you’ve made a mistake? You’ve dreamed 
it, you know. It’s just a nightmare. 
Nerves. I told you the other day that 
you needed a tonic.” 

“A tonic!" she gasped. “Don’t talk 
to me like that! Don’t laugh at mel: 
Its true. It’s true. I know it’s true. 
Oh, doctor, what:can I do?" 

* Pull yourself together," he said, *and 
put your hair up." .. 

She hated his brutality, but obeyed him. ` 

* Now, if I leave you for a moment, you 
won’t do anything foolish? Promise?” 

She shook her head. y 

“What does that mean? . Yes or no?”. 

* Yes," she sobbed. : 

“Very well,’ then. 
coat on.” 

She could not bear. to be left alone, 
and followed him from the dispensary 
into the hall.- Two minutes later they | 
were walking through the echoing streets 
towards Mrs. Mather’s house.. Crossing 


Pll go and get my 


had seen him take Mrs. Mather's, and the 
strength of this firm pressure permitted. | 
her to relax a little of her own desperate. 
control, so that she sobbed softly to her- 
self as they went. At the sound of her 
sobbing the pressure of his fingers tight- 
ened. ; : - 

“This is a wild-goose chase,-you know,” 
he said. “But it’s a lovely night. Look | 
at Orion!” ; 

Obedient, she looked up at the sky. 
stars were all blurred by her tears. 

"Is it a painful death?” she whispered- 
presently. 

“Which? Santonin or strychnine?” 

“Strychnine.” ` ` | 

“Horribly. Convulsions. Like tetanus 
—lockjaw, you know.” 

He lit a cigarette. A cigarette! t 
“Oh!” A pause. Then, timidly: 
“Does it take long?” ` 


“Half an hour at the most.” - 
A X 


The 


« 
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«Then it’s over,” she said, in an awed “Wadn’t you better ring?" she per- 
whisper. sisted, 
“This is the house.” “And wake them?” 
- A house wrapped in silent, funereal “Just to make sure. It might have- 
darkness. A house of sleep, or of death. happened—in her sleep.” 
“Now are you satisfied?” he said. He laughed. “Very well," he said. 
“You see it’s all right.” She saw the end of his cigarette throw 


a momentary glow over the face of 

the brass bell-push. Then she heard 

the thin whir of a bell somewhere 

inside. A vision of the tragedy 

PRA that might now be exposed rose 
before Miss Kelsey’s eyes. The 

house was as quiet as if its inhabi- 
` tants, had shared the powders be- 
tween them. Then, suddenly, a 
light leapt in the upstairs’ windows. 
The head of Mrs. 
Mather, with her hair 
in curling-pins, ap- 
peared at the window. 
*What is it?" she 

called crossly. 


"What's all this 2°" he 


z vould not let her go 
She soreamed faintly; but Dr. RSA EXPECT 
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«Pm sorry to disturb you,” said the “But, doctor——" 


re ) (ar W px 
doctor. “Had you gone to bed?” Go to bed, my dear woman ! 4 
p: “Why, doctor, is it you? Oh dear!” And Mrs. Mather, still full of confusion 


She had forgotten her houdoir cap. and regret for the state of her coiffure, 
* How's baby 1 withdrew. The light went out. 
*She's all right. She's asleep. What “Come along,’ said the doctor. “Glad 
do you mean? Don’t frighten me!” I didn’t give you away? 


"I didn’t mean to. I happened to be But Miss Kelsey could say nothing, 
passing on a night-call. : Thought I'd For a little while they walked on in - 


just inquire. Sorry to have disturbed silence. 
* Now I suppose I shall have to see you 


us in the least," cooed Mrs. Mather. home," he grumbled. 
“Tid you give her the powder ? ? She pulled herself together. _ 
Mrs. Mather hesitated, then spoke the “There’s not the least necessity." 
- truth. “Perhaps not. But I'm going to. Give 
“Pm so sorry, you know; but when I me your arm. Now can you see Orion?” 
put her to bed I left iion downstairs, She did.not answer, for the reaction of 


and after that it seemed a pity to wake relief was as devastating as her fears, 
her, Besides, your Miss Kelly, or what- For a moment she tried to repress her 
ever her name is, had smudged the sobs, and then broke down again. Ho 
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directions." put his arm right round her, so that she 
— Miss Kelsey gave a gasp of relief. felt the impulse of. her sobs beating 
“What!” said the doctor. “You come against him. 
— to consult me and then forget my orders? “What’s the matter, you foolish child?” 
I told you myself when to.give them." he said. 
“Pm so sorry. Shall I give her both "T can’t bear it,” she cried. “It was 
to-morrow. morning?” too much for me. I was jealous. Oh, 
“Yes, you'd better." how I hate myself!” E 
— Miss Kelsey clutched his hand. “Jealous?” he repeated. “Jealous? 
“No, on second thoughts you’d better Good Lord!” 
give them back to me.” There, in the starlit roadway, he 
* Hadn't I better keep them for omis gathered her to him and kissed her wet 
time?" : cheek. 
"UNO. I've told you once. Throw them “You poor child!” he said. “You poor 
. down: child!” z 
a She dom MN A moment later Miss In his embrace she felt the life going 


. Kelsey's paper packet fell at her fect. out of her; and yet it seemed both natural 
` She dared not pick it up, for fear she and wonderful that he should kiss her. 
should be seen. The doctor stooped and It was an action against which, from the 
: oa did SO. 3 : first-day of her employment, } Miss Kelsey ` 

| Thanks, Good-night ! ” he called. had set her face. And yet she submitted. 
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issue of CassELt’s ^ Macazine will contain full Triade of a 


[oe have only to fil in the right name to 
1 be added to assist identification. 


M ESSIEURS SALAMAN CHAYNE 
| and Kotman Dass stood outside the 
= shop of a denizen of the East End 
| who doubtless would have described 


^ himself as a naturalist,. if cross- 

. examined, and studied with considerable 
interest an excessively gaudy macaw. 
Utterly regardless of the fact that its 
magenta tail failed conspicuously to har- 
monize with its yellow chest, or its apple- 
green head with its scarlet back, the bird 
returned their stare with an air of weary 
contempt. 

“PI admit, Dass, that you snatched 
my life clean from the clutches of 
Dragour two days ago—fully and freely 
PILI admit it,” said the fierce-eyed little 
Mr. Chayne, stroking his dagger-pointed 
yellow beard. “And, therefore, as a man 
of the world and a sahib it is up to me to 
repay that service!" 

"Oah, it is nothing—nothing at all, 


my dear Mister Chayne," nervously 
stated the colossal, dark-skinned Mr. 
Dass. “Quite small detail—matter of no 


= importance whatso——” 


“What the devil d'you mean, Dass? 
Saving my life a matter of no import- 
ance? A detail, Dass?” snarled the fiery 
Salaman instantly. 

‘Mr. Kotman Dass quailed and made 
foolish signs of sorrow. 

“Oh, never mind the apologies! You 
saved my life, and I'm going to give you 
a present. Dass, I'm going to stand you 
a thundering parrot, damn you! What 
d'you think of this cockatoo for a 
pàrrot?" 

_“Veree prettee!" said the enormous 
one—shyly, for he was not accustomed to 
receiving presents. 

“Aum! Striking feci loud in its” 
plumage, perhaps. -Must;be a female. 
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V.—LITTLE BOY BLUE 


Hey, proprietor, can the cockatoo talk” 
ERS IDRIS CONS Coe ee NE 


f Salaman Chayne 


“This cockatoo’s a macaw, sir, and it’s 
got the finest flow of straight talk of any 
bird in the East End!” aid] the pro- 
prietor of the creatureshop. ""Aven't 
you, Polly?” 

"You go to blazes 1? suggested the 
macaw surlily, and blinked a dirty-white 
shutter over its bright cye fast and fre- 
quently. "Lay aft the watch, blast ye 
all!” it added peremptorily. 

An elder passer-by of seafaring appear- 
ance halted abruptly. 

"Thats a good, plain-spoken bird, 
gents,” he observed uninvited. * I'd büy 
that bird if I was you. A good, homey 
bird—brought up ona good homey wind- 
jammer, rl lay." 

Ignoring the advice of the nautica) 
interloper Mr. Chayne turned to Kotman 
Dass. 

'"*D'you like her, Dass?” 
*Oah, yess, veree nice, 
bird!” replied the fat man. 

“Good! She's yours,” snapped Sala- 
man. And, after a fearful argument 
with the proprictor, it was indeed so. 

Salaman led the way to regions where 
a taxi might be found. 

“Now Pve made some acknowledgment 
of the great service you did me, Dass. 
I don’t say I’ve squared the deht, for I 
flatter myself that my life is wor th some- 
thing better than a rainbow bird with a 
vocabulary consisting mainly of oaths. 
But I’ve made a—um—graceful acknow- 
Jedgment, hey, Dass, damn you?” 

“Oah, it is veree graceful and jollee 
well generous, my dear Mister,” hastily 
admitted Mr. Dass swinging "the cage 
so violently in his agitation that the 
macaw emitted a burst of protest so pi 
fane that even Mr. Chayne blink 

“Better not swing that d 
ae more than yo ean i De 


verce ‘affable 


scoundrel Dragour. 
a agreeable, dear Mister Chayne, that is no 
_ longer necessary strategec. 


II4 
“No, indeed—veree true, dear Mister,” 
agreed Kotman, moderating his gestures 
ranishing-point. 
aaa eon, Dass,” said Mr. Chayne 
when, a few moments later, they were 1n 
a taxi, homeward bound, “now, having 
made a graceful acknowledgment of your 
past services I want to arrange about 
future ones. For example, this Dragour 
business," he continued, scowling. * He's 
getting on my nerves—Dragour—and l 
shouldn't be surprised if l-am getting 
more or less on his. And you, too. Yes, 
you also—you' re in as grave danger 
from him as I am—perhaps even graver, 
for it was a shrewd blow you struck 
at him over that Regent's Park drug 
home affair. And he knows it—though 
fortunately he may not yet know what a 
courageless danger-dodger you are." 
Ho nodded, and lit a cigar, carefully 
ignoring the increasing symptoms of 
rising agitation on his partner’s face. 
Mr. Chayne had come to the conclusion 
that the only truly satisfactory way of 
getting the best results out of his fat 
partner’s brains was to frighten them 
out. It was with this benign object in 
view that he had lured Mr. Dass out, 
ostensibly to the bird-shop, but really to 
get his mind well diverted from its 
customary tense concentration on the 
Jaffrighting task of writing the History 
of Thought from the dim and distant 
period: when the first thought occurred to 
the first man—probably the great thought 
that he was hungry—or thirsty. . 
— alaman, cheered by the apparent 
success of his device, was about to proceed 
to utter a series of trüly blood-curdling 
prophecies concerning his and his 
partner’s probable fate at the hand of 
Dragour, when Kotman Dass spoke in a 
vather reedy, but, nevertheless, deter- 
mined voice—determined for him, that is 
to say. ee 
CIR you please, dear Mister, do not 
frighten ánd alarm more,” he asked. 


“For I beg to state to you that I per- 


fectly understand object you have in view 
—namely, that I concentrate whole of my 
colossal mental power on problem of ex- 
tinguishing, of. blotting out, the evil 
But, if you are 


1 I have swor 

rivate oath to self, personally; that I 
all effect theoretical total-abolition of 
rel in question—thus léaving onlee 
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for you to accomplish the practical execu- 
tion of blotting-out referred to.” 

Salaman Chayne turned to stare at the 
fat man. 

* You mean to say that you're honestly 
going to put your intellect into the thing, 
hey?" 

*Oah, yes, that 1s undoubtedlee so!” 
agreed Kotman, adding anxiously; 
“Theoreticallee—strategicallee—” 

“Quite so, Dass. I understand that 
not a single hair of your extraordinary 
head must be put in any danger,” said 
Salaman dryly. “Well, I am perfectly 
prepared to take the physical risks of 
the tactical department. And now, that 
being agreed, perhaps you'll be kind 
enough to wake your ideas up a little and 


inform me what your mind has 
minced out of the mass of material 
it’s had thrust into it the last few 


I've told you everything I know 
What 


days. 
right up to date about Dragour. 


have you squeezed out of it—if any- 
thing?” 

Kotman Dass nodded his head ponders 
ously. 


“Let us—with your kind permission, 
Mister—recapitulate facts of matter,” he 
began slowly. “For example, the police 
have searched recent haünt of Dragour, 


Shone Park, carefully, and have ascer- f 


tained nothing, except that they are too 
late, because the drugmaster has aban- 
doned that place! ” 

Salaman agreed. 

“Yes, you can take it that Dragour and 
his folk have left Shone Park for ever." 

The huge head of the mountainous Mr. 
Dass nodded massively. 

“Veree good! Let us cast eyes else- 
where. What have the police ascertained 
from interrogation of the patients—the 
drug. victims—discovered in the drug 
home at Regent's Park?” 7 

Mr. Chayne shook his head: 

“Nothing at all. None of the éreatures 
of Dragour who conducted the home have 
said anything to incriminate anyone; and 
of the five victims there is not one will 
utter a word unless they-are first given & 
supply of the drug with which Dragour 
provided them. They are sulky—and ill 
—through the deprivation: They are in 
hospital, under police supervision, but 
their one desire is to get out, baek to | 


.their homes, anywhete, any place, where | 


they may possibly get into secret touch 


- with Dragour again. The police andthe | 
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doctors are trying to save them from 
themselves, but they don’t want to be 
saved. They want to be left alone, and 
they seem to have come to a sort of 
arrangement betwecn themselves to say 
nothing—if they know anything, which is 
doubtful.” 

Kotman Dass nodded. 

“Their friends have been seen?” 

* Qertainly—more than seen—they’ve 
been very carefully interrogated, but. they 
know nothing.” 

Kotman Dass reflected, 
absently on the gaudy macaw. 

“TE you please, tell me, dear Mister 
Chayne, have any other patients of that 
drug-home been mentioned—by any of 


his eyes 


them—at any period?" he inquired pre- 


sently. - 

Salaman thought; then nodded. 

“One name has, yes. Gregory Kiss 
told me that two of the patients have de- 
‘manded to be let out from hospital, on 


“You do to blazes!'' susdested the 


macaw surlily 


IIS 


the ground that they are in much better 
health than the last patient discharged 
by Dragour from the Regents Park 
place.” 

“Yes! That is veree interesting, 1 
think. What is the name of that patient 
who was so veree kifdlee discharged— 
from home  secretlee controlled by 
Dragour himself?” 

“Lord  Sloden, Sloden 
place in the New Forest, I believe. 
He lett the Regent’s Park man-trap 
about a week before the police pounced 
on it. But youll get no informa- 
tion out of him, Dass. Gregory 
Kiss has already been down to the Forest 
and interviewed him. Hes a poor 
specimen—one of those effeminate, 
languid sprigs of a worn-out house. 
His only hobby is amateur acting—at 
least, it was until he got himself so 
loaded up with Dragour's drug that he 
isn't much use for anything, except to lie 
on a sofa and 
moon and smile 
at all comers." 

But Kotman 
Dass did not 
appear dis- 
couraged. 

*I have queer 
-notion that this 
man possiblee 
may lead us to 
trail of Drag- 
our. It is odd 
thing that Drag- 


of Hall—a 


released him 


from home at 
all For secret 


drug has this 
effect that it 
makes victims 
happee and con- 
tented while 
they are well 
supplied at the 
: home, and not 
probable therefore that, he wished veree 
seriousleo to leave by own desire.” The 
heavy brows over the dark eyes of the fat 
man knitted slightly. * Dragoir had the 
Lord Sloden under his heel, in his own 
man-trap—and let him go away wholly of 
own accord . . ." he muttered. 
Presently he turned to Salaman. ' 
«If you please, Mister, tell me if the 


Lord Sloden is wealthy man?” 


our should have- 


B 
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Salaman knew the answer to that. 
"Kiss says he hasn't a cent—he’s as 
poor as a crow. Lives in a semi-ruined 
s old barn of a place in Sloden Woods in 
the New Forest with hardly a servant, 
and precious little furniture in the place. 
Ruined, you may say, body and soul, 
house and home, lock, stock, and. barrel. 
Ruined, and as long as he gets his ration 
of drug from Dragour he still feels as 
rich as a rajah, Kiss says." : 
The eyes of Mr. Dass gleamed a little. 
- “That is veree interesting, dear Mister. 
If onlee I had courage to do it I would 
be veree deeply gratified to interview the 
Lord Sloden,” said  Kotman Dass 
absently—and unguardedly. 


The fierce-cyed little Mr. Chayne 
snapped at that swiftly. 
- “Right, Dass, you shall! Leave that 


to me—I’ll guarantee the safety of your 
- hide. 
anything happened to that." 

For the life of him Salaman could not 
resist his customary sardonic comment, 
for the white feather was to Mr. Chayne 
what a red rag is said to be to a bull. 

“Yes, I guarantee your safety—and I'll 
go armed to the teeth in case Lord Sloden 
Bets infuriated with you and tries to 

* give you quite a hard smack on the 

* wrist!" he volunteered slowly. Then he 

shrugged. “You make me ill, Dass. It's 

always the.same. Just when my opinion 

of you begins to improve, your miserable 

cowardice crops up and ruins it all, damn 
you!” — : 

"And damn you, you flat-footed, cock- 
eyed, sogerin’ hound,” yelled a voice in 
Prompt response. 

. Salaman's beard bristled for a second. 
Then, realizing that the somewhat coarse 
and rasping repartee had come, not from 
Kotman Dass, but from the macaw, who 
had evidently recognized. the profanity, 
and, as evidently, had learned how to take 
care of itself in a slanging match, Mr. 
Chayne relapsed again, smiling acidly at 
the ‘kaleidoscopic-plumaged ruffian in the 
cage, He loved birds—but he did “hot 
appear to rank the macaw as one of such. 

f Evidently the gigantic Mr. Dass had 
found a.defender, for the macaw eyed 

| Salaman sternly, almost truculently for 
.. 4 moment, then muttering something 
|. 7 about “taking no slack from any blanked 
= wbharf-rat that ever done a pier-head jump 
—— aboard my hooker!” the uneanny fowl 


*- E 0 
B up its shoulders, gave a sour 


| 
L 


rad 7 


E Mr EL Se 


E Pact O 
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It would be a thousand pities if. 


.chuckle, described itself as “ pretty Polly,» | 
heartily be-damned Salaman Chayne for a 
scrimshanking sea-lawyer, and obseryin 
that it was eight bells and a darned dirty 
night, appeared to doze off into a little 
sleep. 

The mild eyes of Mr. Kotman Dass 
rested very affectionately on the bird ag 
the taxi rattled on to No. 10, Green 
Square. 

“Verce intelligent birds, dear Mister!” 
he said nervously, once. 

“Oh, very, at least as intellectual ag 
any wooden cuckoo in a clock. You'll be 
teaching that one to play chess before 
long, huh?” snarled Salaman, crush- 
ingly, as they pulled up at their door, 


II 


Mr. Cuayne allowed his: partnér very 
little time for shedding his half-expressed 
desire to interview the unhappy Lord 
Sloden, although to the hot-eyed, swift- 
tempered Salaman it seemed somewhat 
improbable that Kotman Dass could 
extract from this ruined victim of Dra- 
gour, so contentedly wasting himself with 
drugs in his ruined home among the oaks 
of Sloden Wood, anything more than that 
most astute and practised detective, Mr. 
Gregory Kiss, had gleaned. Nevertheless, 
the first thing he did was to telephone Mr. 
Kiss—and hold with that gentleman quite 
an animated conversation while Mr. Dass. 
was upstairs in the bird-room, presumably 
introducing Pretty Polly to the other 
birds—and, doubtless, warning his talk- 
ing starling against copying the vocal 
novelties of tho flamboyant though foul. 
mouthed scoundrel in parrot’s clothes, 
duly pointing out that although fine 
feathers possibly make fine birds, dazzling 
plumage does not always imply a refined 
vocabulary. 

Mr. Chayne was smiling as he hung up 
the receiver of the telephone—smiling like 
a man who is proud of himself. He had 
reason to be. For he had thought of a 
good idea, He conceived it, rightly, his 
duty to procure for Kotman Dass the 
interview with Lord Sloden, but he knew 
that it would require superhuman argu- 
ment to get that remarkable coward 
started on his way. So, with the aid of 
the wily Mr. Kiss, he had contrived & 
little tour de force of diplomacy. It was - 
quite simple, but he hoped and believed 
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and told Mr. Kiss, that it would “prove 
effective in shifting Dass from 10, 
Green Square, as easily as a good ferret 
shifts an intelligent rabbit from its hole. 
And that wants doing, Kiss, for Dass is 
not an easy man to shift, anyway.” 

So it befel that when an hour later Mr, 

. Gregory Kiss arrived, anxious-eyed, 
excited and seriously alarmed, announcing 
untruthfully but “according to plan” 
that he had called to warn the partners 
that Dragour himself and several of his 
men were about to form, as it were, a 
ring of watchers round No. 10, Green 
Square, with the avowed intention of 
“gotiiag” both Kotman Dass and Sala- 
ran Uhayne, the unfortunate Mr. Dass, 
as usual, succumbed so instantly and 
utterly to his terrors that he was as clay 
in the hands of the potter. 

With an instant for reflection Kotman’s 
brain wouid have found a hundred flaws 
in the story, but his physical qualms, as 
always, were peremptory. 

He allowed himself to be bundled into 
the taxicab which Mr. Kiss had brought 
and was being whirled away into what 
Salaman Chayne and Kiss described as 
“a place of tranquil safety” before he 
began seriously to think connectedly. 

Not until he stepped out on to the plat- 
form of Salisbury railway station did he 
ask a question. And that was merely an 
inquiry if his companions thought it safe 
to leave the train while still so near 
London. ; 

They assured him that it was, and SO, 
together, went off to the hotel from which 
next day Salaman purposed motoring into 
the New Forest to call upon Lord Sloden. 

It was not without considerable diffi- 
culty that the little expedition found the 
ruined mansion which was all that re- 
mained of the ancient glories of Sloden 
Hall For the place was set deep in the 
heart of the big wood and the roadway 
which led to it had become, through long 
disuse and neglect, little more than a 
rough track, only just passable for motor 
traffic. : i 

It was not until. the hired car convey- 
ing the- trio was slowing to a standstill 


in the weed-choked space before the dilapi- . 


dated main entrance of what once must 
have been a noble house that Kotman 
Dass realized precisely the stratagem 
which had been used by his partner. 
Staring with extreme unease at the 
-house he opened his mouth to speak, but 


II7 
Salaman Chayne gave him no time to 
protest or object. 

[11 
wee AUR D tumble out. By a 

y char Bot the opportunity 
of a lifetime. You can have your little 
talk with Lord Sloden in perfect confi- 
dence, knowing, as you do, that Dragour 
and his picked scoundrels are watching 
No. 10, Green Square. Ha-ha! Neat 
trick to turn, that, eh, Dass? You’ll be 
as safe in this house chatting to Sloden, 
as if you were tucked up in your little 
feather bed at home—safer in fact." 

The colossal Mr, Dass slowly got out of 
the car—it was evident that he wished 
very much to believe his partner, but: 
nevertheless was intensely conscious of 
the fact that he was not quite so safe as 
Mr. Chayne airily claimed, à 

“I am veree highlee strung and sensi- 
tive this morning, dear Mister,” he said, 
his eyes roving about. “I should be hap- 
pier to be going away now from this 
gloomy place ——” 

“Well, so you shall, after the chat with 
Lord Sloden," Salaman assured him 
breezily.: “Damn it, man, it was your 
own wish to talk with him—your own 
suggestion. And if what Kiss tells us 
about him ig true—why, even_you couldn’t 
be afraid of Lord Sloden if you tried. 
The man’s as fragile as glass, and as weak 
as a—a—moth! Pull yourself together, 
can’t you?” 

And thus volubly reassuring his “high- 
lee strung” partner Salaman flustered 
him to the tumble-down entrance of 
Sloden Hall where Mr. Kiss was already 
talking with the old, witch-like woman 
who had opened the door to Kiss’s knock- 
ing. Anyone with knowledge of the 
Forest folk would have known that this 
ancient soul was a survivor of one of the 
dwindling gipsy bands from which once 
the New Forest was never free. Probably 
she had been glad to give such poor ser- 
vices as she could to the last Lord Sloden 
in return for shelter and food. She ap- 
peared to be the only servant in the big 
house. 

She seized eagerly at the silver com 
proffered by Mr. Kiss and hobbled away 
across the great damp carpetless hall, 
furnished with no more than a few old. 
sets of antlers, some rotting fox masks 
and a decrepit table and: bench. Once it 


\ 


had been panelled, but the panelling had — d 


been taken away and the stained walls 
were naked. 
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“What a tomb of a place!” said Sala- 
man Chayne, scowling around. “Yet, 
once upon a time, it must have been a fine 
house, this——" : 

But here the crone returned, chuckling. 

Lord Sloden was quite willing to see 
Mr. Kiss, she announced, and led them to 
a small room, only slightly less uncom- 
fortable than the hall. On a huge couch, 
worn and rickety almost to the point of 
worthlessness, was lying the man they had 
come so far to see—Lord Sloden. 

He rose slowly as they entered, survey- 
ing them with faded, rather vacant blue 
eyes, smiling dreamily at them. 

But for his extreme, pearl-like pallor, 

- and his startlingly lean and haggard face, 
he might have been rather an attractive 
person in his fragile and effeminate style. 
But, as he stood now, there was nothing 

- attractive about him. He looked almost 

- completely bloodless—dying—smiling a 

- quèr, dazed smile as though perfectly 

careless of, or wholly content with, his 
condition. 

~ . “Good morning—or should it be ‘ after- 

noon, gentlemen?” .he said. “Please 
make yourselves comfortable—if there are 


d enough chairs!” 
= 
d 
1 


He sat down rather suddenly himself. 
“Pardon me... I am not in good 
— .— health... not quite so strong as I should 
» be. . . . How can I serve you?” His 
- colourless lips never relaxed from that 
-strange smile of bland contentment which, 


rayages that the drug of Dragour had 
"stamped for ever on his thin, delicately 
- chiselled, wax-white face. He was panting 
- slightly as though the simple act of rising 
had tried his strength, and the pallid 
hand which he waved towards a few de- 
crepit chairs, was hardly larger than a 
child’s, : 
Salaman Chayne was a trifle paler than 
. usual and his hot, yellowish eyes were 
ie dilated as he stared, half horrified, at the 
_ man. It seemed to him, he confessed after- 
wards, that this visit was less like an 
- actual experience than an enterprise 
carried out in some nightmare-haunted 
sleep. . 2 1 k 
. Al three of them had seen victims of 
the drug of Dragour before, but never 


1g the fatal path which all who per- 
d in their slavery must travel. 

pies of Mr. Gregory Kiss, ex- 
ced though le was in strange sights, 


^ 
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„oddly, served only to emphasize the. 


little sorrowful song: ‘They are waiting. 


who had advanced so terribly far. 


x 


was plain. But with that remarkable 
coward, Kotman Dass, it was otherwise, 
From the instant he had entered that 
hopeless room his eyes had been glued on 
the smiling spectre who had greeted them, 
and every symptom of fear or uneasiness 
had vanished utterly from his face. Truly, 
as Salaman had said, there was nothing 
to fear from the man on the couch, for a 
child could have seen that he was utterly 


without strength. And it was very 
apparent that the uneasiness. that had 
been in the fat man's eyes was now 


replaced by an intense interest. 

Then, even as Mr. Kiss opened his lips. 
to begin an explanation of their intru- 
sion, Kotman Dass surprised both the 
detective and Mr. Chayne. 

“Tf you please, do me great favour of 
quitting apartment, dear misters. For 
space of few moments onlee. I have“ 
private question to put to the Lord 
Sloden,” he said abruptly. 

Salaman and Mr. Kiss - exchanged 
glances, nodded, and went out. without 
words. 

For a moment longer Kotman Dass scru- 
tinized the white face of Lord Sloden . 
intently, without speaking. 


And Lord Sloden sat smiling—and 
smiling—and smiling, like a waxwork 
figure. = 


Then Kotman Dass crossed the room, his - | 
eyes full of a great pity, clumsily knelt 
by the couch—he dared not entrust his 
vast bulk to any chair—and, with extra- 
ordinary tenderness, closed his enormous 
hand on the tiny, shrunken hand of the 
victim. OM 

“Tell me, if you please, have you for- 
gotten that happee, prettee one called 
‘Little Boy Blue’?” he said in a voice so 
soft that it was no more than a whisper. | 
“The little toys—the little friends—in the 


for Little Boy Blue? Aie——” He shook | ik 
his great head very sadly and recited | 
softly from the poem of Eugene Field. | 
Slowly the smile on the pallid lips of | 
Lord Sloden died out and the faded: blue - 
eyes widened—till they seemed enormous; 
set in that pinched and haggard face. . 
“Little Boy Blue!" It was like a whis 
per of pain wrung from the very heart. 
"Oh, my God—Little Boy Blue——!" 
said Lord Sloden in a voice of anguish 
Kotman Dass saw the lack-lustre ey 
suddenly brim with a liquid brightness- 
a brightness that overflowed. Two great. 
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tears formed and fell slowly down the 
waxen face—no more. It was as though 
these two painful tears were all of tears 
that this one could ever know or-ever 
weep—the last of many—and that hence- 
forth he must go as tearless as bloodless 
to the grave so close at hand. 

Tt was Kotman Dass who smiled now 

“Aha, it is visiblee evident 
that you have not forgotten! 
And so, you see, all will: be well. 4 
I, Kotman Dass, say it... . If E 
you had forgotten com- D 
pletely the poor ‘Little 
Boy Blue’ then that 
would. have been proof 
veree conclusive that 
you were lost utterlee 
—that your 
mind had gone 
out like blown 
candle! But 
now, because you 
have not forgot- 


ten, I shall he 
able to accom- 
plish rescue— 


rescue from the 
drugs and rescue 
also from the 
miilstone of bc- 
ing lord when 
you are lady! 
It was so lucky 
for all that I am man with magnificent 
memory—the man who forgets never any- 
thing that he has once seen or known. It 
is pretty good job that I- was member 
of audience that witnessed the play 
called ‘Little Boy Blue’ so long ago— 
seven years ten months six days—on the: 
notable occasion that you acted the part, 
and sang the song of Little Boy Blue.’ 
.. . No, no, if you please, do not distress; 
there is not need to confess anything, for 
I know—you are not Lord Sloden any 
more from this hour, but you shall be 
again what you were before the scoundrel 
Dragour seized your life in his vulture- 
claw; you shall be again Miss Mollee 
O'Mourne, the actress of promise. And 
you shall be saved from Dragour—oh, not 
by me, I am onlee miserable coward with 
wonderful memory—but by fierce, hat, 
'angree, very courageous and bold man, 
Mister Salaman Chayne and slow, stall, 
veree indomitablee tenacious and brave 
man, Mister Geregory Kiss! So, all will 
be well I? : 


“Tell mo, if you please, have you forgotten ‘Little Boy Blue'?' 


“Tt is all true!” The woman on the 
couch spoke drearily. “All true... I 
have been destroyed |” 

Kotman Dass chuckled. 3 

“You shall be restored, like phoenix 
that arises from flames. That is—oh, 
quite definite promise, by me! You must 
be onlee obedient—that is sole condition. 
Now, if you please, rest quietly, and I 
will-consider problem." 

He moved. to the window, staring out 
at the gloomy depths of the wood so an- 
cient that its mossy glades had once 
echoed to the horns of the huntsmen of 
Norman kings. 

All that he had said was true. 

Within five seconds of setting his dark, 
mild eyes on the unhappy soul on the 
couch he had remembered not only where. 
he had seen her before, but, without effort, 
had recalled her stage name, her voice, 
the-day on which he had seen her, the 
part she had played, a song she had sung. 
Yet he had only seen her onée—and then 
she had: been in stage “ make-up "—and 
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sinco then he had seen myriads upori 
myriads of faces, the swarming millions 
of London, of New York, of Indian and 
Chinese towns, packed to Suffocation. 
Yet he remembered—remembered so easily 
that the prodigious feat of memory meant 
nothing more to him than an occasion 
for a slightly amused chuckle. f 

œ Presently, in a low and quivering voice, 
sho broke in on his reflections to tell her 
story—a story full of halts and hesitations 
and gaps, for her memory had been all but 
destroyed by the Lethean eflects of the 
drug of Dragour. 

He listened patiently, though even 
before she began to speak he had divined 
most of what she told him. 
| Salaman Chayne and Mr. Kiss came in 
just as she finished. She groped for a 
small box on a shelf near the couch, 
glancing furtively at Kotman Dass as sho 
1 did so. 

*Oh, yess, take your accustomed por- 
iion of drug," said the fat man gravely. 
- “Tt will be long time—and painful—be- 
fore the drug of Dragour means nothing 
f = more to you than grains of sand under 
e .the heel. To refrain suddenlee at this 
stage will kill -quicklee as 'bite of 
ns poisonous reptile!” 
x She swallowed several of the tablets— 
: and presently the terrible smile of dreamy 
E content began to re-establish itself on her 
— - pale lips. ‘Then Kotman Dass turned to 
$ his friends. 
: - — "Let us take little Walk together, if you 
s 


please, dear Misters !”? he said, and led. 


the way out to the open air. 


s III 


“I HAVE arrived at conclusion that pos- 
siblee from material ‘afforded by this 
 veree sad affair a trap may be con- 
structed—a trap for the vampire 
Fee ee Kotman Dass at once. 
, Let me speak, if you plea i 
SA Se 5 you please, without 
; Walking slowly to and fro about the 
weedy waste before the house which once 
ad been garden, Kotman Dass told 
them the story of the actress Mollie 
Mourne. TE 2 3 


E 
- 


ord Sloden is not Lord Sloden, but 
ly who once was young, prettee 
of veree considerable promise at 
f about eight years ago,” he said. 
ure of- witnessing perfor 
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.play with bits of tile—hey, hop-scotch, 


tation, spreading even in that lonely 


form- 


ance carried out by her in production en. 
titled Little Boy Blue. I recognized lady 
when I entered room recently, and go 
proceeded to lead her mind back to occa. 
sion of the Little Boy Blue 2 ic 
broke off, staring intently at a broken 
fragment of stained terra-cotta tile at his 
feet. $ 

“Pardon me, if you please, Misters,” he 
said, stooped laboriously and-picked up 
the shard, which he studied absently for 
a moment or two. Then he turned, beam- 
ing, to the others, offering the bit of tile, 


“Veree interesting relic, which has: | 
given further excellent idea for most 


alluring trap for the vampire Dragour, | 
oh, yess!” ' 1 

He proffered it to Mr. Chayne, who 
declined abruptly. - 

* Oh, throw it at the cat!" he snappe 
acidly. He glared upon his mountainous 
partner. “Either tell a straight story or 
cut it out and get into the taxi and go © 
home, wil you, Dass? If you want to 


ain't it?—-I’ll drop you at some brick- 
yard on the way home, and you can play 
hop-scotch with all the bits of tile in 
sight. But while you're here talk 
straight, understandable stuff, or be 
dumb, damn you!” 

Kotman Dass blinked nervously at his 
fiery partner. ; 

“Oh, ten thousand apologies, . sir, 
Mister,” he babbled. “That is merely | 
just fragment of old Roman tile; thero 
were many Roman villas on this part of 
globe formerly.” R 

“No doubt! And now there aren't any. 
Thats that/ Now get on with your 
story, will you?” : 

" Vereo willing, most certainly,” agreed | 
Mr. Dass, and did so. i 1 

Ten minutes later he had enlightened | 
his partner and the silent Mr. Kiss. 

It was not a pretty story which he told 
them. EM 

The real Lord Sloden, the bloodless 
and effeminate survivor of a long line of | 
Slodens, had been an early victim of tho 
perilous drug of Dragour, and his rept | 


D 


spot—though less lonely than -it would 
seem to a town dweller—had alienated 
most of-his friends and ‘relatives. To- 
wards the end he had been living the life 
of a hermit, lostin his drugged dreams; 
in the heart of the New Forest—careless; 
content. Presently he had gone to one? 


i 


Dragour the Drugmaster 


ihe man-traps which Dragour controlled, 
and which ostensibly. were drug homes for 
victims. 

And in one of these he had died, prob- 
ably before he could yield up or bequeath 
to Dragour his possessions—a considerable 
amount of money and the splendid 
antiques with which Sloden Hall was 
largely furnished. 


Ii was in order to secure these things - 


that Dragour had kept secret the death, 
and enlisting or compelling the services 
of another victim of his, the unhappy 


young actress, Miss Mollie O’Mourne, 


| 
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had trained her and sent her to Sloden 
Hall to impersonate the dead peer. 

It was a simple task, for, apart from a 
curious resemblance to- Sloden, which 
probably had given Dragour the idea, the 
girl had no visitors to hoodwink. Lord 
Sloden himself had long ago been 
shunned, and his impersonator was 
equally shunned by those living in the 
Forest zone. So she had continued in 


Ahat dreadful slavery for some years, 


never free from the abundantly-supplied 
drug she had long learned to crave for 
and to dread being without; and in those 
few years, blindly obedient to the orders 
of Dragour, she had gradually made over, 
given, to him the whole of the money 
which, as Lord Sloden, she controlled, 
and all the treasures of Sloden Hall. 
Dragour had, through her, taken every- 
thing—money, everything. She had been 
accepted as, and had been trained to sign 
herself as, Lord Sloden; and so all that 
belonged to Lord Sloden had gone to 
Dragour. On the day that Mr. Dass and 
his friends had entered Sloden Hall she 
had been literally and absolutely penni- 
less, almost foodless, and, lost in her 
drug-dreams, she had been wholly con- 
tent. For Dragour had been generous in 
one bitterly ironic-respect only—he had 
given her enough of the drug to last for 
as long as she was likely to need it. 
“That is fo say, Misters, Dragour has 
given the little poor soul enough to kill 
her! Oh, this is awful and terrifying 
thing that we have laid bare!” said Kot- 
man Dass, his voice ‘shrill. 
month that poor one who sung so 
pretitilee, who was once Little Boy Blue, 
would have been dead—dead—lying all 
still and quietlee, and at rest in this dark 
and gloomy wood. ... Oh, she was so 
sweet eight years ago—she sang like a 
happee bird— Thee little toy. friends are 


“Tn, one ` 
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true DU They are waiting for Little Boy 
Blue’... and now she is—just as you 
have seen her, dear Misters—wrecked 
ruined, doomed to die!” His great 
hands gripped, and tears started in his 
dark eyes. “Doomed to die! But yet 
she shall be saved—oh, yes, saved, by that 
miserable man, that  verce 


Wildly excited, he shook the bit of tile 
at the astonished Messrs. Chayne and 
Kiss. 

"Il dread Dragour like hamadryad 
itself—like. the awful king-cobra that 
fears not man nor any beast, save onlee 
the lord, the king of the jungles, the ele- 
phant. But yet I shall have him, ensnare 
him, the killer, the vampire! ZLook/” 

He tapped the shard. 

“That is fragment of Roman tile, and 
veree antique—fifteen hundreds of years 
ago. Mister Chayne, what is it that 
Dragour loves, seeks ever, strives for, 
kills for? The rare things—the antique 
things. So we must make a-trap. The 
Little Boy Blue shall send this fragment 
to the one from whom her drugs come, 
saying: ‘There hae been found by the 
ancient woman who serves me here certain 
old buried things very ancient, of which 


this earthenware piece is the least 
ihing——" and Dragour will come like 
steel to magnet. He will recognize 


Roman tile, and he will believe they have 
found site of Roman villa, and he will 
come swiftly, thrusting his head into the 
jaws—of Misters Salaman Chayne and 
Gregory Kiss!" 

He stared at them anxiously: 

“That is veree good proposal for trap 
to catch vampire, I think?” he said. 

The others glanced at each other and 
agreed instantly. ^ 

* Couldn't be better, Dass; for once you 
really have got your brains focused on the 
situation!" said Salaman. “It’s quite a 
good kind of scheme, hey, Kiss?” 

Tersely the laconic Mr. Kiss agreed. 

The enthusiasm in the eyes of Kotman 
Dass died away, and was replaced by a 
look of profound relief. | .. en 

* And so, now that the matter is placed 
into highlee competent hands of you both 
practical and courageous gentlemen, there 
is-obviouslee no need for either the little 
ill one, Miss O'Mourne, or for me, Kot- 
man Dass, to remain in dangerous neigh: 
bourhood longer.. So, if you are agree- - 


| 
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able, we shall have little talk with lady 
and arrange for her. to write letter to 
Dragour. I will go away then, taking 
her with me to London, trusting you will 
be highlee successful with trap." : 

Salaman scowled a little, but Mr. Kiss 
hastily checked the outburst of angry 
scorn from the fiery little man, which 
plainly was impending. The detective 
perceived clearly that Kotman Dass had 
rendered the sole contribution to the cap- 
ture of Dragour which, in view of his 
peculiarities, could reasonably be ex- 
pected of him—and, indecd, it had been a 
contribution of great, even vital, im- 
portance. He realized that the rest was 
for Mr. Chayne and himself. 

“Mr. Dass is a mental fighter of such 
wonderful brilliance that we can’t reason- 
ably expect him to be a champion on the 
muscular side of things as well, Mr. 
Chayne,” he observed. “I agree that it 
would be better for him to go, with Miss 
O’Mourne, to a safe place while we come 
into action.” 

He was eyeing Kotman carefully. 

“Yes, a safe place where, at the end of a 
telegraph or telephone wire we can still 
keep in touch with his brains.” 

“Yess, yess,” said -Kotman most 
cagerly. “That is wholly admirable 
notion—oh, yess, indeed! Brains wholly 
at your kind disposal other end of.a long 
telegraph wire!” 

Mr. Chayne shrugged. 

* “So be it!” he said crisply. 


(This fine series will be concluded next month) 
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Kotman Dass wheeled 
lumber towards the house. j 
“Tt is advisable to lose no time in such | 
business as present affair,” he stated 
enthusiastically. “So, if you please, let 
us arrange matters now with the little | 
lady who has so suffered. Then I wij] go | 
with her to friend of mine who Will pro | 
tem. shelter us, and at same time begin | 
long careful process of curing her of drug | 
passion.” 3 
* What friend?" snapped Mr. Chayng 
sharply, with an odd acrid jealousy in his | 
voice. “Pm your best friend, Dass." 
“Oh, certainlee that is highlee so, dem | 
Mister. The friend referred is onle 
cousin to me. He is doctor with practig 
in less fashionable quarter of London, 
veree clever, kind man who will oblige | 
readilee. He is Dr. Babbaji Chunder 
Ghote—veree clever, with great career | 
awaiting him at future period." | 
Again Messrs. Chayne and Kiss glanced 
at each other. The detective spared the | 
ghost of a wink, and Salaman under. 
stood. | 
“Very well, Dass, let it be so,” he said |. 
“I shall be glad to make the acquaintance | 
of Dr. Ghote in due course. Don’t much | 
like the sound of him. Meantime,. make } 
your arrangements as soon asyoucan, and | 
then clear out—to the safe place—while 
we set the trap." 
* Oh, thank you veree much ! " said Kot- | | 
man Dass gratefully, and lost no time-in 
doing as he was told. 
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The Mai'ed Fist 
Tue cashier was drawing his employer's atten- 
tion to some overdue accounts. 
“Shall I give these people a gentle reminder 
about these debts, sir?" he asked. 
“Gentle reminder be hanged!” roared “the 


“Send fhem a bloomin’ ultimatum.” 
e © © 

V Manners 

A pAMPERED wit was once invited to a large 

dinner-party in the hope that he would amuse 

and divert his host’s guests. But from the be- 

ginning to the end of the dinner he preserved 

a solemn and serious face. 

“Why, old fellow," his host remarked at 
length, *I don't believe the biggest fool in the 
world could make you laugh to-night.” 

Try,” was the wit's cutting rejoinder. 


guv'nor." 
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Unreasonable 
Tue  hotel-manager's 'phone rang 
shrilly. It was late, and he caught 
up the receiver with a haM-smothered 
oath, 3 
"Im in room eighty-six,” complained a 
voice. “It’s perfectly scandalous. "There are 
a couple of mice fighting up here.” y 
“What are you paying for your room?” 
“Ten shillings,” was the reply. 
“Well, what do you expect for ten shillings 
—a bally bull-fight? ” 
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Rebuked 

For obvious reasons music is prohibited dur- 
ing certain hours within University precincts. 

A certain undergraduate, who had trans- 
gressed the laws by playing his piano when he 
should have been studying the classics, re- 
ceived a note from the Dean of his college 
which began as follows : 

“Dear Mr. Jolhnson,—For purposes of 
discipline, I am bound to regard your piano- 
playing as music . . .” 
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j = ; No Cause for Alarm 


Mr. Newrich (who has missed again) : 


Thompson: ‘I don't see why they should be, 


to you.". 


“The birds seem very wild, Thompson!” 


p^ 


sir; they ought to be much obliged 
a Lo 
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One Never Knows 


Tue salesman in the London 
shirt shop was Waxing en. 
thusiastic on the subject of 
a particular braud of Shirt, 
“Once you wear this shirt 
sir, yowll always wear it," 
he exclaimed, as he loving) 
smoothed the shirt's silky | 
surface M 
“That mought be," ye 
sponded the horny-handeq 
son of toil, up from the 
wilderness for a Cup-tie, 
“and, then ag'in, I mought 
want to—p’tu!—change it 
some time. You never ean 


tell." 

CE G ® 
An Inartistic Finish 
Tus two old ‘actors were 


chatting over a friendly—er 
—bun. y 

“So you. were with oll 
Buskin when he died,” re- 
marked one. “Sad—very 
sad.” 

“Sad, my laddie? It was 
terrible,” declared the other, 
“I never saw a death scene 
so badly handled in my | 
life.” 
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Better than Wireless 
“PLEASE switch off the lout | 
speaker, dear?” 

“But that’s mou 
Mme. Screecholini singing, 


the famous | 


The King of Beasts 
The Baby Lion: “Two to one—cowards!” 


Bashful 
THe two old gentlemen were chatting over 
their boundary fence. - x 
“Your son isn’t doin’ much gardening this 
year," said one, 
"No. It's on account of the birds next 
door,” replied the other. 
“Birds? Chickens, I suppose you mean. 
Come over and peck up the seeds, ch?” ~ 
“No, nothin’ like that. My boy doesn’t like 
for those smart girls to sce him in his oyer- 
alls,” 
© eG © 
z The Prize 
“THE man who marries my daughter, sir,” ex- 
claimed the fond father, “wins a prize.” 


The rather bored guest deftly smothered a. 


yawn, and tried to infuse some sort of interest 
into his voice as he replied : “By Jove, that’s 
a novel idea! fs it a money prize, or just a 
ilver cup? ” : € 


“I know, but I think the ] 
people in the next flat aO 
having a family quarrel. 

© © e 
Happily Married 
Tur were talking about women friends. 

“Do you see Emma often?” one inquired. | 

“Oh, yes, quite frequently!" the other 
replied. d 

“Is she happily married?” : 

“Rather! Why, that girl is so happily me ) 
ried she has to go to the pictures for a goo | 
ery.” 1 | 

| 
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The Great Exception 


Ir is seldom in these days that we find n) 
real humour in the interrupters at politica | 
meetings. 'There are exceptions, however ad 
the following dialogue, which took place © 
the last general election, goes to prove. 

“A man is soon forgotten after he's 
said the speaker. 

“Not if you marry his widow, g 
eried a voice from the crowd. 
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Unkind 

‘A very young doctor was summoned as a wit- 
ness in a case that depended on technical evi- 
dence. ‘The opposing counsel was inclined to 
be sarcastic at the idea of so young a man 
being called. 

“You are familiar, I presume," he said, 
*with the symptoms of concussion of the 


brain?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the doctor. 

“Now supposing Mr. Brown and myself 
‘collided, and banged our heads together, 


should we get concussion of the brain? ” 
“Mr. Brown might,” answered the doctor. 
@ fa > 
The Burden 
Jones lives in the suburbs. Recently his wife 
had a cold, and could not go to church. But 
she insisted that he should go in her place. 
. “Well,” she inquired on his return,. “and 
what was the burden of the vicar’s sermon? ” 
Mr. Jones sat down with a weary sigh. 
“AIL of it, my dear," he said. 
© ®© QG 
A Profitable Brow 
“You don’t mean to tell me that young Sap- 
head made all that money by the sweat of his 
brow!” 
“Dear, no—by the set’of his brow. - You see, 


he poses for all those collar advertisements." . 
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Only Natural 
E REALLY can’t wear this coat," the young 
man said bitterly. “Look at it. It’s all 


waves up and down the back.” p 

“Well, after all, you know, it’s a serge 
suit,” replied the tailor consolingly. 

© ® © 
Wery Much at Sea 

“Wuat is that wriggling object off near the 
horizon?” 

“Don’t knoz, 
nervous wrecks.” 

® ® Ə 
His Suggestion 

Tue young son of the house at the ’Varsity 
was proving a terrible expense to father, so 
father decided to have a “heart to heart” talk 
with the young man, home for the. week-end. 

“Now, son,” said he gravely, but affection- 
ately, “your mother and I are spending just 
as little as we possibly can. I get up in the 
morning at 6.30 and I work until after 5. 
But, son, the money simply won't go round at 
the rate that your expenses are running. 
Now, I ask you, as one man to another, what 
do you think we can do about it? " 

For a moment the lad’s brow was knitted in 
thought—and then he replied : 

“Well, father, I'm awfully sorry, but I'm 
afraid you'll have to work at nights." 


P'raps it's one of those 


Lowing not Blowing m 
Professor, rather deaf: “‘ Go on, blow _away—you—you atrogant road hogs!” 
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the dark. 


| Its not 
| 


| The one objection to twins is—well, one! 
* * * * 
According to some visionaries the Golden Age is when all of us wili do just 
‘© what we like, and be compelled to if we don’t. 
"a 1 * * * * * 
Many a man's good reputation has been built up by what hasn't been found 
out about him. 2 
j * * * * * 


Marriage.certainly brings a great change into a man's life—and takes a lot 


out. 


* * 


EX * * 


* * * 
| It takes a long time for a jilted man to forget the girl he loved if he is still 
1 paying instalments on the ring she kept. 

OC TUE ieee) * * 


: Taking No Risks : 
: “T HEAR you had your Scottish friend, Angus 
= McDunf, staying with you for the week-end. 
è Did you take him to a music-hall on Saturday 
"night? ^ 
- — “No. I was afraid to risk it.” 
"Risk what?” 
"Thot he'd burst out laughing in church on 
|. "Sunday." 
g t eo © © 
How it is Done 
“My dear; what a charming hat! And it cost 
hree guineas, I'm sure! 
, just that.” - 
g lucky person ! My husband wouldn’t 
uy me a three guinea hat.” x 
“Oh 8, probably he would if you kept on 
f a grand piano.” 3 : 
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Girls should never waste their time blushing in 


Rapid transit is excellent—save for those who step 
in front of it. 


another date is fixed. 


What really hinders many men from marrying again is—bigamy. 


No undertaker has ever yet relied on broken hearts to bring 
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* * * * * 


unlucky to postpone a wedding, unless 


* $ * 


him businéss. 


An Assured Career 


“Waat makes you think that the baby is going + 


to be a great politician?” asked the young 
mother anxiously. 

“TI tell you,” answered the young father 
confidentially. “He can say more things that 
sound well and mean nothing than any kid I 
ever saw." 
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Something New z 

"Wmnar's the matter with your writing this 
morning—new pen?” asked the office manager 
crossly. 

“No, sir,” answered the clerk. 

“New ink?" 

“No, sir.” 

“What, then? ” 


“Neuralgia.” - 5 i of 
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, palm plantation; and planted tobacco. 


LONG COMPLETE NOVEL 


J 1M BOYD placed his axe against the trunk 
of a palm, straightened his back, and 
wiped the sweat from his forehead. Then, as 
he slowly filled his pipe, he contentedly sur- 
veyed the results of his morning’s labours. 
For three hours he had been felling trees with- 
out allowing himself so much as a moment's 
rest. 

Tor the past six months he had been work- 
ing like that. He had cleared a couple of 
acres of virgin forest; ldid out a coconut 
He 
talking of cultivating peaches and 
In fact, there was every indication 


was 
oranges. 


that Jim Boyd was-going to make a fortune 


on Sarua. 

Such energy was unusual in the Saraman 
Islands. Many a man arrived there full of 
enthusiasm for work and the money it would 
bring. But rarely did that enthusiasm endure 
for a, weck. The prospective fortune was 
nearly always postponed indefinitely. 

The average man agreed with the Kanakas 
that work was not really worth while. Nature 
in her bounteousness provided plenty to eat, 
plenty to drink, and a perfect climate. Copra 
and cards provided any man blessed with a 
reasonable amount of luck with sufficient 
money for his needs. The Kanaka girls were 
pretty and charmingly companionable. What 
more did a man want! 

Jim Boyd did not appear to be in any way 
abnormal. He was somewliat plain, perhaps— 
in. every seuse of the word—but obviously 
honest. He looked good-hearted, dependable 
and straightforward. And it did not need any 
great imagination to guess that he could be 
relied upom*to give a good account of himself 
in a fight. 

Of course, there was only one possible ex- 
planation for Jim's obstinate enthusiasm for 
work. He was in love. He wanted to make 
a fortune quickly eo that he could marry the 
only girl in the world worth thinking of and 
provide her with the Paris gowns and all the 
other things which she deserved. 

As George Bennett, whose sole occupation for 
the past twenty years had been the cadging of 
drinks, had remarked: it was marvellous what 
some men would do for a woman. 


x 

But most of the men in the Saramans, to say 
nothing of the Marquesas and the Solomons, 
would have agreed with Jim Boyd that Pearl 
Merrick was worth it. Skipper Sam Merrick 
was an old scoundrel who had consumed in 
hig time enough^trade whisky to float his own 
schooner. There was a widespread suspicion 
that he owed his habitual winnings at poker 
to something more than good luck. But his 
daughter, Pearl, was a peach. Her name was 
worthy of her. She was the fairest, the purest, 
the loveliest and the most wonderfu! thing in 
the whole Pacific. 

Jim Boyd was working harder than ever just 
then. The Emily Jane, Skipper Sam Mer- 


_rick’s old schooner, was due at Sarua in an- 


other week or so. Of course, Pearl Merrick 
would be on board—she accompanied her 
father everywhere in his wanderings—and Jim 
wanted to surprise her with the amount of 
work he had done. And he was going to ask 
her whether, if he stuck.to it and made a for- 
tune, she would share his name and his 
wealth. 

Puffing contentedly at his pipe, he stood 
for some moments gazing around him. Then 
he strode off towards his shack, which stood at. 
the head of the bay. He reckoned that after 
three hours of strenuous tree-felling in the full 
glare of the tropic sun, he deserved both a 
meal and a drink. 

And in the latter George Bennett would 
doubtless be willing to join him. 

The general opinion in the Saramans was 
that Jim Boyd was a bit of a fool to treat 
‘George Bennett in the way he did. Bennett ` 
was a beach-comber, hopeless but contented. 
Nobody could remember him ever having 
‘done anything in the nature of work. For. 
twenty years and more he had basked in the 
sun, whined for drinks and occasionally, when 
an opportunity presented ‘itself, stolen bottles 
of trade whisky, gin, methylated spirits or 
anything else containing alcohol. He had 
drifted from island to island, a hopeless out- 
cast. Most people agreed that the only way 
to treat: him was to kick him when your luck 
was bad and to stand him a drink when for- 
tune happened to be smiling, — : 

But Jim Boyd, being in leve and naturally 
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optimistic, had got it into his head that 

George Bennett could be reformed. He had 
taken him into his shack and suggested that 
he should help him work in the fields. He 
talked about keeping him off the drink and 
helping him to win back his self-respect. 

The experiment had not, so far, been à great 
success. But Jim believed that he could dis- 
cern hopeful signs. After all, he told himself, 
slow progress was always the surest. 

Humming cheerfully to himself, Jim strode 
into the shack. 

Then, on the threshold, he stopped short and 
his humming ceased abruptly. f 

Seated on the floor and propped precariously 
against the wall was the begrimed and ragged 
figure of George Bennett. In either hand he 
held a whisky bottle, the neck of which had 
been broken off. a , 
.Barely conscious, the outcast was beaming 
blissfully into space. . 

“Here!” demanded Jim Boyd angrily. 
“What does this mean? You’ve smashed the 
lock to get that stuff! I thought I told 
you——” 

“Ullo, Jim—hic—Boyd,” hiccoughed the 
outcast. “Good fellow, Jim—hic—Boyd. Besh 

fellow—hic—in all Sharamansh. Worth all 
resh put together—hic. Treated me like gennle- 
man—real gennleman. Jim—hic—Boyd. Deep 
debt gratitude.” 

"Muttering about his “gratitude” he shook 
his head with drunken solemnity. 

Jim Boyd stood gazing at him with frank 
disgust. ; 

“The best way in which you caa show your 
gratitude,” he said, “is to keep your promises. 
I hid that whisky and locked it up. You 
must have spent hours searching for it.' And 
you promised me that you were going to 
work." 

‘“ Deep debt gratitude," repeated the out- 
cast, oblivious of his benefactor's indigna- 
tion. “Others—hic—treat me like a dog. Jim 
Boyd—hic—treat me like a gennleman. Never 
regret—kind action. In return—hic—preshent 
you wi' fortune." 

Jim Boyd, in spite of his indignation, could 
not help smiling-at the drunken pretentious- 
ness with which the derelict who had never 
earned a penny in his life talked about his 
fortune. 

“What fortune's that, George? ” he asked. 

Tre—mendous fortune,” hiccoughed the 
other. “Twenty shoushand pounds—hic—’t 
leasht. _ P’raps fifty 
shouldn’t be bit shurprised if ’t was hundred 
shoushand. [ 
worry—too comfable—hic—as .I am. Money 
no- use to me. — Only washte it—drink. But 
Jim Boyd, shober, hard 
ous, desherve encourage- 


)t—hi hole fortun 

im rod siare at himt n 
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silence, wonder- 
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shoushand | pounds— ^ 


1 to think. 
No use to me—hic—too much." 


knows 0’ 
* Pearlsh ! 
touched 


fortune," continued the other 
Shoushands of 'em. Never = 
Worth p’raps hundred shoushand 
pounds. Yours now, Jim Boyd—hic, Give 
fem all to you. Good fellow, Jim Boyd 
Shober and indushtrious? Deserve encourage. 


ment. Treat poor ol' George Bennett like a 
gennleman. All pearls yours, Jim—hie 
Boyd." 


"Its very good of you," said Jim with an 
incredulous smile * But where are all thege 
pearls to be found? ” 

The outcast picked up another bottle 
knocked off the neck against the wall, spilling 
the greater part of the contents, and gulped 
down the rest. A 

Then he lolled back against the wall, con- 
tentedly smacking his lips. 

“Two islands,” he announced huskily. “Two 
Vil islands like Tweedledum—hic—an’ Tweedle. 
dee—hic. Both ’xactly alike. Pearls on 
Tweedledum, island you come to firsht, Li] 
bay,-'xactly opposite other island. Full o 
pearls. Worth p'raps hundred  shoushand 
pounds, All yours, Jim—hic—Boyd. Good 
fellow. Shober d 

Gradually his voice became more and more 
incoherent. His head lolled forward; his 
back slid slowly sideways down the wall. 
Then with a grunt he collapsed into a huddled 
heap. 

Jim Boyd picked up the unconscious out. 
cast and laid him on a bed. : 
Then, slowly filling his pipe, he stood star 
ing at him. ad 

Had Bennett really presented him with a. | 
fortune, or had his tales of pearls been merely: 
drunken imaginings? The beachcomber- was 
the last man to be associated with a fortune. 
And yet there had been a certain crazy logie 
in his words. Wealth was certainly useless 
to him. All the money in the world would 
not raise him out of the slough into which he 
had fallen. And he was lazy enough for any- 
thing, even to take the trouble to collect à 
few thousand pounds' worth of pearls. 

Tt was quite possible that he was telliug tlie 
truth, that years ago he-had discovered this 
pearl bed and had never mentioned it to a soul 
until now. And he had reason enough to be 
grateful to Jim Boyd. For twenty years he 
had been kicked, cursed and jeered at as an 
outcast. In all that time Jim was the first 
to say a decent word to him, to extend a help- 
ing hand. ` 

Jim scratched his head, not knowing what 
If it were really true, then he 
would be able to marry Pearl Merrick. They 
would go to London, Paris and all the other 
wonder places of the world. All his dreams 
would be fulfilled. 

If it were true! ac 

There was only one way of finding out. He 
must go to these islands and see for himself - 
whether the pearls were there as Bennett had 
said. 

Two small islands, close together and 80. 
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— much alike that they were scarcely distin- 
guishable ! 

Going over to a locker he took out a bundle 
of charts and spread them open-on the table. 

But he soon realized that. he might spend 
a lifetime hunting for those islands. Be- 
tween the Piaumotus and the Solomons there 
were thousands of islands. The two he sought 
might lic anywhere, north, south, east or 
west. 

Shrugging his shoulders he folded the charts 
and replaced them in the locker. 

He would have to wait until George Bennett 
recovered consciousness and reason 


II 


Avrer eating his dinner of puoy-puoy, Jim 
‘Boyd went to see if there were any signs of 
"yeturning consciousness in Bennett. 

He found the derelict groaning and mutter- 
ing incoherently. 

Leaving a Kanaka to look after him, Jim 
returned to his labours. The whole afternoon 
he was felling trees and clearing their roots 
—and wondering whether there was any truth - 
in Bennett's story of pearls. 

Ten thousand pounds! Perhaps fifty thou- 
sand! Perhaps a hundred ! 

lle and Pearl Merrick would be married at 
Papeete and go off to England to live happy 
ever after! All his dreams would come true! 

Of course, he would see that George Bennett 
was provided for. It would be best to pay 
somebody to see that he was decently lodged, 
clothed and fed. The fellow was utterly in- 
capable of looking after himself. 

And everything depended upon Pearl Mer- 
‘rick. He had never spoken a word of love 
to her and had no idea whether she would 
marry him. He had decided to make good 
before asking her, to prove that he was worthy 
of her. 

'In a few days’ time she would be coming to 
Sarua with her father in his schooner. Should 
he ask her then, wondered Jim, or should he 
wait until he had made sure about the pearls? 

So he dreamed and wondered and pondered 
as the chips flew before his axe. A 


/ Towards sunset he returned to his shack. 
George Bennett was now raving with 
delirium. It was as much as two Kanakas 


could do to hold him down. : 
- For hour after hour the drink-sodden outcast 
fought aud struggled with demoniacal strength. 
Towards dawn his paroxysms seemed to in- 
crease in fury. He screamed madly as he 
“flung Jim Boyd and the Kanakas off him. | 
Then, as the first silver beams of the morn- 
ing gleamed softly in the east, he suddenly 
collapsed and died. 
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Fon more than thirty years the islands had 
known Skipper Sam Merrick and his schaoner, 
the Emily Jane. In his early days the skipper 
|. 86L : 


Pearl : 


MUS 
had been chielly engaged in blackbirding aud 
similar occupations, but had more o: less re- 
formed when he married Lizzie Betts, whom he 
met, courted and wedded in the course of a 
week's visit to Sydney. 

His wife had accompanied him on all his 
voyages, and Sam had ever since stuck strictly 
to legitimate trade. But there had always 
been doubts in the islands as to whether Sam 
Merrick was as honest as he appeared to be. 
Nobody had anything definite against him, 
except his suspiciously consistently good for- 
tune at cards. But nobody trusted him any 
more than was necessary. "There was a vague 
and general idea that there was a streak in 
the skipper's character which would some day 
bring trouble to s bod 

g somebody. 

He was a cheery old fellow—especially when 
-he was drunk—and no man had a greater 
knowledge of the islands. He carried his 
charts in his head and there was not a reef 
or an atoll that he did not know. And of 
course, he was the father of Pearl Merrick. 

Ten years before, when Pearl was .a child 
of nine, Mrs. Merrick had lost her life in a 
storm down in the Marquesas, and since then 
Pearl had been the unofficial first mate of the 
Emily Jane. y : 

. She was famous from the Paumotus to the 
Solomons. She was the one subject about 
which it was impossible to argue. Old and - 
young, honest and dishonest, sober and 
drunken, industrious aud lazy, all agreed that 
Pearl Merrick was the peach of the Pacifie and. 
that the man who married her would be the 
luckiest man alive. 

She could manage the schooner as well as the 
skipper himself; she could reef a sail and hold 
the vessel head on to a storm. Her eyes were 
blue as the skies; in her hair gleamed the 
glories of the setting sun; she had the supple 
grace of a flower and the strength of a young 
palm. She was everything that a man would 
desire in a mate aud a pal. 

To see her was to love her, and Jim Boyd 
was nob the only man to make good resolutions 
after looking into those blue eyes. Some had 
sworn off drink and cards; some had decided 
never to smile at a Kanaka girl again; some 
had dreamed of the amount of work they were 
going to do and the fortune they would earn. 

But nowhere is it easier to forget good reso- 
lutions than in the islands of the southern 
seas. It was all very well when the vessel 
was at anchor in the bay and Pearl could be 
seen leaning against the bulwarks. But when 
it was six months since the Emily Jane had 
sailed and Pearl was no more than a memory— 
"well, it was few that possessed the grit of Jim - 
Boyd. aes 

it was one morning about a week afte the — 
death of George Bennett that the Emily Jane 
dropped anchor in the bay at Sarua ani Skip- 

"per Merrick and his daughter r ed asho S 


. Jim Boyd was waiting by th water's edge. E 
He had noticed the scho hen it wa 
iz 
Ay 
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. “Morning, Jim," said the skipper as he 
stepped ashore. j 

“Good morning, 


fixed upon Pearl. : r 
She leapt lightly ashore with a smile that 


seemed to Jim to be the most wonderful he had 

eyer scen. 3 b 

“Well, Jim,” went on the skipper, “I've got 
a heap o' stuff on board there for you. Seeds 
and plants and Lord knows what.” 

“Ym ready for ’em,” said Jim. 

The skipper glanced round at the fields 
which Jim had won from the virgin forest. 

“Have you done all that yourself, Jim? ” 

“More or less.” ` 

The skipper, who had never done a stroke 
more work than was necessary, nodded appre- 
ciatively. x 

“Pye always said that if a man put his back 
into it he could make'a fortune out here in 

"the Saramans. - And I believe you're going 
io do it, Jim." 

"I am,” answered Jim with quiet confidence. 

“And what are you going to do wi’ your for- 
tune when you've made it, Jin? What have 
you got in your mind? ” 

"I don't know," said Jim awkwardly, as he 
shrugged his shoulders and glanced iu the 
direction of Pearl. 

“Humph,” grunted the skipper, who had 
learnt all he wanted to know from that glance. 

Tt had often occurred to him that it would 
be very pleasant to have a wealthy son-in-law. 
He was tired of cruising about the islands 
in his old schooner and nothing would suit him 
better than that somebody should keep him in 
comfort and idleness for the rest of his days 
It was the next best thing to discovering a 

"fortune for himself. The trouble was to find 

a suitable young man with either money or the 

prospect of money. There were dozens of men 
in the islands who would wilingly have mar- 
tied Pearl, but they all lived a hand-to-mouth 
existeyce, losing at cards what little money 
found its way into their pockets. : 

Jim Boyd was the most promising candidate 
he had yet met. ^ His work on Sarua showed 

that he was made of the right stuff. Within 
two or three years hé would be the wealthiest 
man in the Saramans. And that glance had 
shown that he was head over ears in love with 
Pearl, and so, with the aid of a little judicious 
bargaining, was likely to make suitably 
generous provision for Pearl's father. r 

The skipper decided that, on the whole, Jim 
Boyd deserved encouragement. 

“Humph,” he grunted with unusual cor- 
diality, as they made their way towards Jim’s 
shack. “You stick to ið, Jim, and you'll do 
well, my lad. I only wish that I'd had the 
CES to do what you're doing thirty years 
E I'd a been living in Park Lane by now 
und champagne instead o trade 
They went into the living room of the shack, 
"I'm afraid I haven't a drink to offer you 
pper,” said Jim. “We had a bit oom 


answered Jim, his eyes 
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accident to that case o' whisky 
last time you were here.” 

© Accident? ” 

"Yes. I had George Bennett here,” | 

“T heard that you were giving that swine ap. | 
other chance, What did he do? Pinch jtgm | 

“I managed to keep him off it for a Week | 
Then one day he broke open the lock and got i 
the case. He must ‘a drunk three or foy, 
bottles and he smashed the rest.” 

“What did you do to the swine? 
out?" 

“He was raving with delirium all the hight 
and in the morning he died. Alcoholic poison. 
ing, I suppose.” 

Sam Merrick nodded virtuously. 

“And a damn good riddance,” he said, «e 1 
seen a few derelicts in my time, ships and men, 
And George Bennett was the worst o' the lo. | 
It fair made you sick to look at him.” j 

"He never had a chance," said Pearl, “gy | 
far as I know Mr. Boyd was the first to treat | 
him as a human being." i 

Jim flushed gratefully. 

"George Bennett was a rat, not a human 
being," answered her father. “The only wa 
to treat him was to kick him." 

There was a moment's silence. 

“Well, Ill tell you what I'll do, Jim," said 
the skipper. “I’ve got plenty whisky on | 
the old Emily Jane. TIl go and fetch a | 
couple of bottles. And I'll sce about getting 
your stuff put ashore. You and Pearl] be 
able to amuse yourselves, ch? I reckon a | 
stroll in the woods wouldn't do her any harm 
after being cooped up in the old schooner.there 
for nearly a fortnight." i 

With a wink and a chuckle Skipper Merrick 
walked off towards the beach. 
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For some moments Jim Boyd gazed at Pearl 
Merrick. S : 
This was an opportunity for which he hud 
not dared hope. It was notorious throughout | 
the islands that Skipper Merrick never gave 4 | 
man a chance to have a quiet chat with hic 
daughter. He had announced again and again 
that between the Paumotus and the Solomon: 
there was not a man worthy of her. ER | 
And now he had deliberately suggested that 
Jim should take herfor a stroll in the woods! 
Jim blinked, bewildered at guch unexpect 
good fortune. He did not know what to say- [ 
Then Pearl smiled—a frank, friendly smile - 
that put him quite at his ease. 
“Would you like to go fora walk? "lie asked. | 
She nodded. 3 
“I should. It isn't often that I have t | 
chance of getting away from the sea for E 
Jour or so. It's months since I was last ei : 
of sight of the schooner. And it isn’t 9 
beautiful as all that, is it? ” | 
Laughing, they set off across 
and, following the course of a tiny s 
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made their way up the forest-covered hillside. 
All around them was nature in teeming pro- 
fusion. Stately palms, pandanus trees with 
their gleaming leaves, breadfruit, wild 
oranges, scarlet hibiscus flowers, white blos- 
soming tiare, vines, creepers, shrubs, all in 
glorious tangled prodigality. Pigsran grunting 
into the undergrewth on their approach, Gaily 
plumed birds flew from branch to branch. The 
stream rippled on its way towards the bay. The 
bieeze whispered softly in the shadow-laden 
depths.” ‘Through the leaves above the sun- 
light came filtering, 

But Jim Boyd had no ears or eyes for these 
things. He was alone with Pearl Merrick 
and nothing else mattered. He had eyes only 
for her grace and beauty, ears only for her 
voice, . 

“It’s wonderful up here after the grubby old 
` schooner ! " exclaimed Pearl, her eyes sparkling 
as she gazed around her. 

Jim nodded and thought how wonderfully the 
flame flower she was wearing blended with her 
golden curls. 

At last they reached a small pool, high up 
in the hills. On its placid surface a coral- 
coloured water-lily was floating. 

“I wonder if I could reach that!” exclaimed 
Pearl. Standing on the extreme edge of the 
moss-grown bank she gripped his hand and 
leant over the pool, stretching out her other 
hand towards the flower. 

But the great blossom remained six tan- 
talizing inches away from her finger tips. 

"It's no good!" she laughed. “I can't 
reach it! If I stretch another inch I shall 
fall in! Pull me back!” 

Jim pulled her up. Somehow her hand re- 
mained in his. \ 

For some moments- they stood gazing in 
silence into the depths of the pool. 

* You're very quiet,” she exclaimed suddenly. 

“It’s nct for want of something to say,” he 
answered, “but because I can't find the right 
words, Do you remember the. first time we 
met?" ` 

She nodded. 

“Tt was at Bill Connor's store on Meroa. 
You were the only one who was sober, and you 
helped me to get father on to the schooner.” 

*Y fell in love with you,” said Jim simply. 
“Tt was because I'd seen you that I remained 
sober. I made up my mind to get away from 
that crowd, to work, and to prove myself 
worthy of you, I determined to make a for- 
tune and then-to ask you to marry me. Thats 
why I came to Sarua; that's why I've been 
working night and day. You sce, I want to 
offer you a home worthy of you; I want to 
take you to London and Paris and all those 
places. ~ I haven't made my fortune yet, but 
perhaps it'll come sooner than-I expected. Per- 
haps in a few weeks I'll be the richest man 
in the Samarans. I was wondering whether 
you'd think it over so that, if I’m as lucky as 
- I hope to be, you'll be able to answer yes or 
mo. You see?" 
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It was by no means a perfect lover's speech 
but at least it had the meri mm 
stia ie COR merit of being the 

There was a moment's silence. 

“You don't-mind my saying that?” 
Jim. “You're not annoyed? 2a 

She shook her head. 

“You can have your answer now, if you 
like," she whispered, turning her head away 
from him, “And it doesn't matter about the 
fortune, Jim.” . 

.He seized her hand in both his own. 

“Pearl!” he gasped amazedly. “You don't 
mean that—that you love me? I mean—you 
hardly knew me! This is only the third time 
you've seen me! ? 

She smiled. 

" Doesn't that apply just as much to you? " 
she whispered as his arms closed round her. 


asked 
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Wuen they returned to the bay Pearl went on 
board the schooner, leaving Jim to talk 
matters over with her father in the shack. 

Skipper Merrick was sitting in Jim's arm- 
chair, smoking Jim's tobaceo, drinking the 
trade whisky which he proposed to sell to Jim 
to replace that wasted by George Bennett, and 
wondering how many thousands of pounds Jim 
could be expected to be worth in two or three 
years’ time if he worked hard. : 

From the skipper’s point of view the matter 
was quite simple. He wanted to be kept in 
comfort for the rest of his days. And he 
wanted everything to be definitely settled. He 
wanted a son-in-law who-could be relied upon 
to supply him, without quibbling, with all the 
cash he needed. : 

The more he thought things over the more 
confident he became that Jim Boyd was the 
man he was looking for. He was sober, indus- 
trious, honest, trustful, straightforward, and in 
love with Pearl. Suitably encouraged, there 
was mo reason why he should not be worth 
thousands in a few years’ time. And, properly 
handled, there was no reason why some of those 
thousands should not find their way into his 
father-in-law’s pockets. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the skipper affably as 
Jim strode into the shack. “Got back, eh?” 

Jim nodded. 

“PA like a word or two wi’ you, skipper.” 

“What. about them sceds and plants and 
things I’ve brought you from Sydney? ” in- 
quired the skipper innocently. 

No. „About Pearl.” 

* About Pearl? What do you mean? ” wys 

“Well, the fact is that we're in love with — 
one another. We want to get married." E 

For some moments Skipper Merrick stared 
at Jim with well-feigned amazement. - i 

«You and my little Pearl! à 
now!” PN i 

‘What do you think about it, skipper? 


For some moments the ol um scratc 


‘Fancy that ——— 


?- and was almost Incónerent. 
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his head as if endeavouring to grasp the 
elements of a hitherto unthought-of problem. 
Then he drained his glass and set it carefully 
down on the table. 
“Well, Jim," he said at length. 
. honest, straightforward fellow like yourself, 
and I don't believe in beating about the bush. 
There ain't a man in all the islands as I'd 
sooner see my little girl married to than you. 
But, o' course, I've got a father's duty to con- 
I'm the only relation Pearl has and I 
shan’t last for ever. It’s up to me to see that 
she’s properly provided for. And although 
it ain't for me to say it, maybe; Pearl's no 
ordinary girl. The best ain't too good for 
In other words, Jim, it's a matter of 


“I'm an 


sider. 


her. 
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“Of course,” agreed Jim. “I was going to 
say——" ; 

“Now I believe that you're going to make a 
fortune on Sarua here, Jim," interrupted 
the skipper. “That is, if you go on 


as you've been doing: and keep hard at it. 


In a year or two I shouldnt be a 
bit surprised if you were the richest 
man in the Saramans. But you hayen’t 


made a fortune yet, have you? I mean to say, 
we've got to deal wi’ certainties. — There's no 
man I’d sooner see marry my Pearl than you, 
Jim, and the day you can come to me and say : 
‘ Skipper, I’ve got three thousand o' the best 
at the back o’ me,’ marry her you shall.” 

“Tt may be that I’m worth a hundred thou- 
sand now,” said Jim. 

“A hundred thousand!" echoed the skipper, 
blinking incredulously. ` 

“Yes. George Bennett gave it to me. 
any rate, he said he did.” 

“George Bennett! That down and out dere- 
lict, what never had a coin in his pocket ex- 
cept what he stole, gave you a fortune!” 

Jim nodded. 

“He said he did. I don't know yet whether 
it's true or not. It was the day before he died, 
when I found him after he had found my 
whisky. He said that he was the only man 
who knew of a certain pearl bed. He was too 
lazy to go and get the fortune himself. And 
he said that it would be useless to him if he 
did get it, because he'd only waste it. So he 
gave it to me, because I was the only man 
who’d treated him decently for twenty years 
and because I wouldn't waste the money. 
That’s-what he said.” 

The skipper stared at him. 

“Pearls, eh? ” muttered the old man, a new 
gleam in his small, deep-set eyes. “A for. 

tune!” i - E 

“He talked about 
pounds." - 

“And he gaye you the location? » ` 

Jim. laughed. : 

That’s the irritating part of it. He didn’t 

- tell me exactly. He only indicated.jt.” 

4 What do you mean?” 7 

‘Well, he was hopelessly drunk, 


At 


a hundred thousand 


of course, 
He talked about 
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two smal] islands, all alone somewhe 
exactly alike. He called 'em wee 
and Tweedledee. because they were so simila 
The pearls, he said, were in a: bay on the 
island you come to first, facing the o 
island." p 

“And that's all he told you? ” 

“Yes. He became unconscious soon 
wards and within an hour or so was Tüving 
with delirium. Of course, I've studieq the . 
charts, but that's pretty hopeless when there's — 
thousands o' islands in the Pacific zang ilo g 
didn’t even tell me what group they were in 
So I’ve waited for you, skipper. There isn't i 
a man alive who knows the islands like jou ) 
do. If any man can tell me whether those — 
islands exist, you can. I thought we'd go | 
shares." E 

Knocking his cap óver his ear, the skipper 
scratched his head and pondered, 

“Two small islands," he repeated, glancing 
furtively at Jim. “Two small islands, as like 
as two peas, and all on their lonesome.” 

Jim nodded as he lit his pipe. 

Still pondering, the skipper refilled his glass 
and drained it, ] 

Then, as he set his glass down on the table, 
he slowly shook his head. 

"He was pulling your leg, Jim. I've spent 
a lifetime knocking about the islands, and I 
reckon there ain't a reef or an atoll that I 
don't know. And I've never met two islands 
that fit that description. His mind must a | 
bcen wandering." 

Jim Boyd shrugged his shoulders. 

“I expected as much,” he said quietly. 
sounded too good to be true.” 

The skipper nodded sympathetically. 

“You're like me, Jim—got to work hard | 
for your money. But I shouldn't worry about 
it, lad. You're going to make a fortune ou 
Sarua here, and what's more, you're going to 
deserve it. You take my advice aiid forget all 
about that waster George Bennett and his | 
yarns about fortunes. You stick to it, Jim, - 
and before a year’s out you'll be in a position | 
to snap your fingers at pearl beds." | 

Jim nodded. z 

“PI stick to it right enough, so long asl | 
know that I can marry Pearl as soon as I'v? | 
made good.” 

“That’s all right, Jim, my boy. So far 26 
I'm concerned you and Pear] are engaged: 
And if yowre both of the same mind in 5! 
months’ time—well, we'll see what can be done | 
in the way of a wedding." | 
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CmuckumNG to himself Skipper Sam Merritt 1 
stepped on board the Emily Jane. His Sms | 
deep-set eyes were twinkling; a contented 8” 
was playing around his thin lips. NS 
Then he noticed hig daughter standing ? fr 
and he became suddenly serious and pensiv") 
“Get a move on! " he shouted to his Kang 


Pearl 


.crew. “Up wi’ the anchor aud get those main- 
sails set!” 
Pearl came running forward. 


“Father,” she exclaimed, *we're not going 


yet 1 
* We are," he answered grimly. 
* But i^ 


She glanced towards the shore wliere Jim 
Boyd was standing, waving his hand 

“TI tell you about Jim Boyd in a minute," 
said the skipper with mysterious gravity. 

He strode away from her and, after giving 
some instructions to his Kanaka mate, went 
into his cabin. 

In utter amazement Pearl stared first after 
her father and then at the figure of Jim Boyd 
standing on the beach. She seemed as if para- 
lysed. 'Then suddenly she turned and strode 
over to the cabin. 

“What do you mean about Jim Boyd? * she 
demanded. : 

` The skipper looked up from the chart he was 
studying. 

"Jim Boyd," he answered with solemn de- 
liberation, "is the biggest blackguard south o’ 
the equator,’ 

For a moment she stared blankly at him. 

“Jim!” she exclaimed incredulously. 

He nodded. 

"It's always the blackguards who look 
honest who're the worst. An hour or two ago 
I would 'a taken my oath that Jim Boyd was 
what he looked to be—honest and ‘straightfor- 
ward. Now I know that he’s a black-hearted 
scoundrel.” ; 

“Are you mad?” gasped Pearl. 

“PI tell you," said the skipper earnestly. 
“It'll be a lesson to you, Pearl, never to judge 
a man by appearances.” 

Going over to the cupboard he helped him- 
self to a whisky before telling his story. 

“You heard his story about how George 
Bennett died of alcoholic poisoning after pinch- 
ing all his whisky? " said the skipper. “Well, 
it was all lies. It was Jim Boyd who mur- 
dered George Bennett, tortured him to death 
trying to force him to divulge a secret.” 

Sipping his whisky, old Merrick eyed his 
daughter. Her face was deathly pale; her 
eyes wide with horror; her bosom was heaving” 
tumultuously. 

“Murdered! Tortured!” she muttered, as 
if vainly éndeavouring to associate those words 
with the man who a few hours before had held 
her in his arms. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” continued the 
skipper, warming to his task, “I saved George 
Bennett’s life. He fell overboard and I 
jumped in and got him out just as a shark was 
nabbing him. Of course, he was very grateful 
and he said he’d do something for me in return 
some day. Td forgotten all about it, especi- 
ally seeing what a waster Goorge Bennett 
turned out to be. -And yet poor old George 

»was a whiter man than any of us throught.” 
Solemnly shaking his head he took another 
sip of whisky. 
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When you was up in the woods wi' Boyd," 
he continued, “one o' Boyd's*Kanakas brought 
me a scrap o' paper which he said George Ben- 
nett had told him to give to me. Here it is," 
He made a show of hunting through his 
pockets and finally produced a crumpled and 
dirty piece of paper. » 
With trembling fingers Pearl took it. 
Coronga,” she read, - “Bay opposite East 
Island. Pearls, Beware of Jim Boyd.—G. B” 
Without a word she handed it back. 
“George Bennett knew that there was a 
pearl bed at Coronga,” said the skipper as he ` 
pocketed the note, “and he's given the infor- 
mation to me because I saved his life—twenty- 
five years ago. Poor old George!” oe 
For some moments the old man silently con- 
templated his own heroism of a quarter of a 


century ago and George Bennett's enduring 
gratitude. 

“But Jim 
choking voice. 

“The Kanaka told me about him. Somehow 
or other he must 'a got to know that George 
knew o' that pearl bed. He went all out to 
coax him to tell. He gave him whisky by the 
bottleful. He thrashed him, kicked him, and 
starved him. But George kept his mouth 
shut like the hero he was. Then, mad wi' 
rage, Jim Boyd went for him—and killed him." 

“It’s a lie!” muttered Pearl. 

The skipper shrugged his shoulders sym- 
pathetically. ` 

“I only wish it was,” he sighed. “But what 
reason could thé Kanaka have for making up 
a story like that? When I heard him I was 
like you are now. I couldn't believe my ears. 
But when I came to think things over—well, 
there was nothing else to do but believe it. 
It just shows to what lengths 2 man'll go in 
order to get money without working for it." 

With unctuous melancholy the skipper shook 
his head over the greed and wickedness of his 
fellow men. 

As in a dream Pearl stood gazing at him. 

It was absurd, impossible, that Jim Boyd, 
whose kisses were still fresh on her lips, had . 
done this thing. He was no murderer. He 
would not stoop to torture a drunken wastrel 
in order to force from him the secret of the 
location of a pearl bed. He was not the man 
to fall a prey to the lust for wealth. It was 
ineredible, preposterous. 

And yet, as her father had said, why should 
the Kanaka make up such a story? He was 
in a position to know the truth about the 
death of George Bennett. And there was the 
crumpled scrap^of paper with its scrawled 
secret. 

*We must go back," she muttered dully. 
* We must find out the truth." \ 

‘The skipper shook his head. 

“It’s the honest-looking blackguards who*s- 
always the worst. If Jim Boyd guessed that 
we knew the truth, if he'd a suspicion that 
George Bennett had sueceeded in tricking him 
after all and letting me know about the pearls, 


Boyd?” whispered Pearl in a 


‘he'd murder the two of us in cold blood. No; 
Pearl, there’s only one thing to be CON a 
that’s forget him. Jim Boyd’s the bigges 
scoundrel south o' the equator, and he ain't 
^ worth wasting a thought over. What you 
" -want to think about is the time you ll have 

when we've got the pearls and find ourselves 

in London or Paris or somewhere like that 

with a-hundred thousand pounds or so in our 

pockets. Dresses and theatres and dances and 


inners and 2 » 
T Soon to God that George Bennett had 
iever discovered the wretched pearls!" cried 
| his daughter wildly. “If they're worth a 
| million pounds they'll never bring me a 
: 


moment's happiness ! " 4 
Turning, she walked slowly from the cabin. 
. For a long time she stood in the stern, 
gazing at Sarua as it slowly receded into the 
r distance. The figure of Jim Boyd could still: 
be seen standing on the shore. 
Her face was ashen, her lips twisted. 
eyes seemed scorched with agony. 
In the cabin Skipper Sam Merrick chuckled. 
Taking the crumpled scrap of paper from his 
pocket he suryeyed it with a grin. ‘That was 
the master-stroke which had placed his story 
beyond the realms of doubt. Pearl had 
accepted it as absolutely conclusive evidence. 
: It was fortunate though' that she had not 
‘looked at the back of the note. In his hurry 
the skipper had scrawled it on the back of an 
envelope addressed to himself at Papeete. 
Going over to the cupboard, the skipper 
poured himself out a stiff whisky. 
He reckoned that he deserved it. 


Her 


VII 


Jim Boyp stood on the shore gazing after the 
Emily Jane until the schooner was lost to 
view in the gleaming mist of the horizon. 
Then he turned and walked slowly back to his 
shack. 
< The fortune with which George Bennett in 
-— his drunken gratitude had presented him had 
proved to be a myth. But Jim did not care. 
_ He was going to make a fortune by his own 
unaided efforts here on Sarua. Already he 
had almost forgotten both the beachcomber 
d his mythical gift. Had he not, but a few 
hours before, held Pearl Merrick in his arms 
and kissed her and heard her Whisper that she 
loved him? ; 
~ He had been far less disappointed at Skipper 
rick's announcement that there were no 


islands as the Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee of G 1 


: had bee 


wander in 
old her again in h 
ed 
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: But he said he must get to Harapi as soon as 


But of course, he told himself as he filled - 
his pipe, he had nothing to be disappointed 
about. He was the luckiest man alive, Had 
not Pearl Merrick fallen in love with him Wi. ~ 
tically at first sight, just as he had fallen in 
love with her? Were not they to be married 
as soon as he had definitely made good abo 
Sarua? Instead of wishing for the moon, hg 
would be better employed in earning that 
fortune. 

Taking the seeds and plants which Skipper 
Merrick had brought him from Sydney, he 
went out into the fields which he had won from 
the forests and toiled until nightfall, 


VIII > 


Ir was a fortnight after the departure of Skip. 
per Sam Merrick and the Emily Jane that Dan — 
Abbott came over to Sarua in his schooner, * 
He found Jim Boyd busy stacking the logs” 
which he had eut from the trees he had felled, - 
“Good morning, Jim.” 3 
Jim straightened his back and wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. : 
“Hullo, Dan! What are you doing at 
Sarna? It isn’t often that you wander from 
Harapi.” $ 
"I've come over to find out whether you've 
seen old Sam Merrick lately. ~ He's got a lot 
o' stuff for me—or should have—and I heard 
some time ago that he was on his way. I've 
been waiting for weeks for that stuff. So as 
he didn’t turn up I thought I'd come and find 
out whether ycu'd seen anything of him." 
Jim stared at him. K 
“But he- left here a fortnight ago,” he 
answered. © “He said he was going straight to 
Harapi. I wanted him to stay a day or so.: 


possible because he had some perishable cargo 
for you." 2 
“Corrugated iron ain't exactly perishable,” 
remarked Abbott. “But I was in a hurry for 
it.” ; 
“But,” exclaimed Jim, “he said he was going 
straight to you! It would be only a two days’ - 
voyage for the Emily Jane.” 
"Less than that with the wind like it 
been lately." 
For some moments the two men stared 
each other. 
"Something must have happened," said Jim. 
Abbott nodded. ET 
"But I don't see what can have happened, 
he said. “There ain’t been a wave big enoug! 
to sink a match-box for a month. And it’s” 
evident he hadn't forgot about it." 5 
“Perhaps the Emily Jane struck a reef! 
“There ain’t one to strike.” 
For some moments they were silent. 
"Its a mystery to me,” said Jim at leni 
as he scratched his head. À 
“Can’t understand it at all,” growled Abbo 
staring at the horizon. “He leaves kere n? 
hurry for Harapi—and disappears.” 
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"Anyway," said Jim, “it's no use standing 
here in the sun and scratching our heads. 
Come down to the shack and have a drink. 
Maybe we'll think of something." 

They walked slowly over to the shack, where 
Jim produced a bottle and a couple of glasses, 

* Here's luck!” 

“And here's hoping the Emily Jane turns 
up soon!" 


"You're quite sure that he was going 
straight to Harapi? ” 
“He was full of it," answered Jim. “He'd 


got a lot o' perishable cargo for you and he 
hadn’t a minute to spare. I was a bit 
annoyed about it. You see, I'd just become 
engaged to Pearl Merrick and—well, he was 
in such a hurry that he didn’t even give me a 
chance o' saying good-bye to her. I tell you, 
I cursed that perishable stuff o' yours." 

“But it wasn't perishable!” growled Abbott, 


-“Tt was corrugated iron!” 


“Then why did he say it would be useless if 
he didn’t get it to Harapi within twenty-four 
hours? ” : 

"Sounds as if he was mad, or drunk." 

“He was quite all right. I've never known 
him so friendly. When I told him about Pearl 
and me he agreed right away to our getting 
married as soon as I get a bit o' money to- 
gether. He couldn't have been nicer about it. 
Then all of a sudden. he remembered that 
perishable cargo of yours and off he rushes 
for Harapi.” 

Abbott grunted. i 

“Hes up to some game or other. 
shifty old devil, is Sam Merrick.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Jim. 
found him straight.” : 

“Straight! - He's as crooked as they make 
'em! He'd rob anybody! Ten months ago he 
did me out o' ten quid and I spotted it. But 
being a soft-hearted sort o' fool I didn't like 
to show him up in front o' Pearl. I mean to 
say, she's his daughter, and naturally she be- 
lieves in him. I'd rather someone else have 
the job o’ opening her eyes to the sort o’ man. 
she's gob-fora father. You can depend upon 
it, if he ain't doing you, he's doing me,” 

“Well, it must be you,” said Jim, “because 
I don’t know of any trick that he could be 
playing on——” r 

Suddenly he stopped short, a bewildered look 
im his eyes. 

“Dan,” he said, “I suppose you don't know 
of two small islands on their lonesome and as 
like as two peas? ” : 

“I reckon Corong fits that description. 
There ain'& many who know of 'em, because 
they ain’t of any particular use. But about 
a couple of years ago I was coming up from 
the Paumotus in the Emily Jane with old Mer- 
rick and we got blown a hundred miles or so 


He's a 


"I've always 


-out of our course. Then one morning I spotted 


these two islands just like you said. They 
were so much alike that I said to the skipper 


they -ought to be called Tweedledum and 


T'weedledee. He told me that he'd heard 'em 
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ame was 


called that before, but their real n 
Why, what do you know about 


Coronga. 
em?” ; 

For a long time Jim Boyd was silent. 
first he blinked, as if he had received a Atm 
ing blow between the eyes. "Then he drew him- 
self up to his full height. His jaw was set; 
^ grim light gleamed in his eyes. His fists 
were so tightly clenched that the kuuckles 
showed white, 

He realized the truth. He saw how he was 
being fooled, how he was being robbed both 
of his fortune and of Pearl Merrick. 

"It's me that he’s swindling,” he muttered. 

“What are you going to do about it, Jim?” 

For a moment Jim gazed at him. 

“Look here, Dan,” he said at length. “I'll 
make a bargain with you. There's a fortune 
to be made in my holding on Sarua here. You 
know how I’ve slogged at it. I reckon that 
within the next twelve months there’s a four-. 
figure profit that can't help being made. It’s 
yours, the whole lot, I'm giving it to you.” 

SO Tee 2 2 

“And all I want in exchange is 
schooner of yours.” 

“You're going after him? ” 

“Tf it takes me ten years to do it, if I have 
to search every inch of the earth, by God, I’m 
going to find Sam Merrick! " 

Swinging round on his heel, Jim strode from 
the shack. z 

Dan Abbott gazed after him, amazed at the 
passionate intensity of the other’s outburst. 


that 


Ix 


Tue. Emily Jane was speeding. towards the 
south-east and Coronga. Every stitch of can- 
yas was set and the sturdy old schooner was 
bending low before the breeze. 

Old Sam Mertick strode up and down the 
deck, rubbing his hands together and 
chuckling. He beamed upon his daughter, 
upon his Kanaka crew, upou the sky, the ocean, 
everything. He whistled and sang. 

His luck had come at last, and he was going | 
to make the most of it! He had fooled Jim 
Boyd and he had fooled Pearl as easily as if 
they had been simple Kanakas. What was the 
use of having brains if you didn’t make the 
most of them? Why should he go shares with 
Jim Boyd when, by taking a little care, he 
could pocket the lot? Pearls by the score! 
Fifty, perhaps a hundred thousand pounds! 

And it-was absolutely safe, a certainty! He 
could not fail! Simple, honest Jim Boyd was 
slaving night and day on Sarua in order to 
make a fortune so that he could marry Pearl. 
It would be months before he would hear the 
news that the skipper and his daughter had 
disappeared. And by that time Mr. Samuel 
Merrick and Miss Pearl Merrick would be 
staying at the Ritz Hotel and riding round 
Hyde Park in a Rolls-Royce car. = E 

The skipper could have roared with laughter. 
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Ib was by far the best joke that he had ever 
known. 

There was only one thing that he regretted. 
It was a pity that he had allowed Pearl to 
go for that walk with Jim, Boyd in the woods 


Ir of Sarua. Jim had made a far too good im- 

| pression upon her. Of course, she believed her 

: father when he explained to her that he was 
the biggest scoundrel south of the equator— 
there was nothing else that she could do. But 
she did not properly appreciate their good for- 
tune. She was more disappointed about Jim 
Boyd than pleased about the pearls. y 

= She spoke hardly a word and took no inter- 
est in anything. She just.stared over the 
stern in the direction of Sarua. Her face was 
pale, her eyes dulled with suffering. She 
seemed suddenly to have aged. She was uo 
longer a child, but a woman. 

It was difficult to believe that a few days 
before it was she" who had been the gayest 
person on the ship. She had been always 
laughing, always singing. She had always 

j been ready to haul at a rope or take her turn 
at the wheel. How her eyes had sparkled when 
the spray had dashed against her face and the 
wind had romped among her curls! 

And now—— 
E “Are you still moping about that blackguard 
Jim Boyd? " demanded the skipper when two 
"days had passed without her showing any sign 
of improvement. 
Pearl shrugged her shoulders, 

j “You know, that’s silly,” went on the skip- 

pers "You'll make yourself ill if you ain’t 


careful. Nobody could be more hurt and dis- 
ie appointed in Jim Boyd than what I am. I've 
f always believed him to be one o' the whitest 
i men I knew. Instead, he's turned out to be 
— ~ one o' the blackest. It just shows you that 


you can never judge a man by appearances, 
and that some men’ll stoop to anything in 
order to get money without working for it. 
But it don’t do any good worrying about it. 
Jim Boyd's proved himself to be a dirty scoun- 
drel, and he ain’t worth wasting another 
thought over. What you've got to think 
about now is the pearls that we're going to 
find at Coronga, and the time that we're going 
to have when we get to London and Paris and 
all these swell places. Think o' the frocks 
you'll have and——” 
- “Suppose you don't find 
- Coronga," she said. 
E- 3 “Eh? ” exclaimed the skipper, to whom this 
. Possibility had not previously occurred, 
* "Suppose there are no pearls at Coronga." 
For à moment the old man blinked painfully. 
Don't talk Silly," he said. **Q' course we'll 
= find ‘em there—loads of ’em.” = 
aor “You can’t be certain till you get there. 
father, if you don’t find any pearls at Coronga 
1 go straight back to Sarua and—find ont’ 


ie frui hr You will, won't you, father? You 


any pearls at 


The & pper stared at her. Tt 
Ta hi 


r had sudden] 
m that perhaps SA 


her hope would. 
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T 
be fulfilled and that there were no pearls to be 
found at Coronga. Perhaps George Bennett 
had been fooling Jim Boyd. Perhaps the 
pearls were merely a delusion of the beach. 
comber's alcohol-sodden brain. He remem. 
bered that Jim Boyd had said that within ay - 
hour or two of giving away his “secret » Ben- 
nett had been raving with delirium. Perhaps 
the whole thing was nothing more than a trap 
set for him by fate. 

Ie paled at the thought. 

“You promise, father? ” 

“Of course—if there ain't any pearls," he 
muttered in reply. 

He went forward to the cabin and with 
trembling fingers poured himself out a glassful 
of neat whisky. 3 

For the rest of the voyage to Coronga 
per Merrick was almost as quiet and as pensive 
as his daughter. Before, he had been intent ` 
on fooling Jim Boyd. Now, nothing could rid 
him of the lurking suspicion that perhaps fate 
was fooling him. The more he pondered the 
more he realized that he had staked everything 
on George Bennett having spoken the truth: 
And his own experience of Bennett was that he 
would tell any lie in the hope of. cadging a 
drink. 7 

What had once seemed to be a certainty now 
became increasingly doubtful. He realized 
that he had not been so clever after all. Tt 
would have been’ wiser to have acted more | 
cautiously. He liad been.too precipitate. He 
ought to have accepted Jim Boyd's offer to go 
shares—and then dealt with Jim after finding 
out: whether there was any truth in George 
Bennett's story. 

It was on the fifth day, towards noon, when | 
they first sighted the two tiny specks on the; 
horizon. - 1 

"Anyway," muttered the skipper, 
know in an hour or two now." 

Gradually the twin islands emerged from the | 
shimmering mist and grew more distinct. No- 
thing could have been apter than the descrip- 
tion Bennett had given them. Not a mile : 
separated them, and in the whole sweep of the — 
horizon there was not another island to be seen. 
Like two forgotten cones they stood in the 
waste of the waters, densely wooded and | 
exactly similar in shape and size. A Ss 

Down came the Emily Jane's sails as she | 
Swept into the tiny bay, and a moment later. 
her anchor splashed over her stern. E 

“This is the bay, right enough," cried th i 
skipper, trembling with excitement, “Come 
on, get that boat lowered.” Tis 

The boat was lowered over the side, and the 
skipper and Pearl jumped on board. -Pushing | 
off from the schooner's side they rowed slowly. 
towards the shore. e 

Both of them gazed anxiously down into the 
depths below. Through the translucent waters” 
the ocean bed could be seen. Fantastically 
shaped weeds writhed sinuously in the eus 
rents. Brightly-hued fish darted hither ant 


Skip- 


“we'll > 


thither. 


Pearl | à 


But there was no sign of the gleaming black 
shell of the pearl oyster, x 
^ Skipper Merrick's face was pale as death 
and there was a wild look in his eyes as he 
stared down into the mocking depths. But his 
daughter's eyes were gleaming; her cheeks had 
lost their pallor. Š 

“There are no pearls here!” she breathed. 
“It was a lie—a lic, after all! I knew that 
it was impossiblo for Jim to be the scoundrel 
you said he was! It wasa lie!” 

“Wait a minute!” muttered the skipper in 
a choking voice. “Wait a minute! We must 
make sure!” 

He was trembling in every limb and the 
sweat was pouring down his ashen cheeks. 

They searched every yard of the bay, but 
there was not one pear] oyster to be seen. 

"It was a lie!" cried Pearl exultantly. 
"And to think that we were mean enough to 
believe that of Jim! We must go back to 
Sarua and tell him! Thank God, it was a 
lie!” 

Sam Merrick sat huddled in the boat, staring 
blankly before him. He iooked as if he were 
paralysed. 

It was for this that he had perjured his soul ! 
Tor this that he had forced his daughter to 
suffer agonies of doubt! For this that he had 
thrown away a share of the fortune which toil- 
ing Jim Boyd would make on Sarua ! 

Mis brain seemed numbed with the savage 
cynicism of it all, 

Brokenly he gazed round about him. 

Then suddenly he leapt to his feet and 
gvipped Pearl fiercely by the shoulder. 

"Look!" he cried hoarsely, stretching out 
a trembling hand towards the beach. “Look! 
Somebody’s been here before us and taken the 
mand 

Turning, Pearl saw that the narrow strip 
of sand was blaek with the thousands of oyster 

~ shells that were littered upon it. 
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Tue boat grounded on the beach and they 
stepped ashore. : 

For a long time they stood gazing round 
them at the empty, sun-scorched shells. 
Neither spoke a word. 

To both those shells were the final answer 
to the hopes, fears and doubts of the past few 
days. And to both they brought despair. 

Sam Merrick realized that fate had fooled 
him after all. George Bennett had spoken 
the truth. There had been a fortune to be 
found on Coronga. But the skipper had 
schemed and lied too late. A year ago, maybe, 
and the fortune would have been his; all his 
dreams would have been realized. Now there 


to mock him. ` A 
And what was he to do now? Could he ven- 
rê back to the Saramans with Pearl believ- 


g that Jim Boyd was an unmitigated black- 


“Merrick had divided blackguards into two 


were only these hundreds of worthless shells | 


' Kanaka had Leen lying. 
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guard? How was he to explain his absence 
to Dan Abbott? How long could he hope to 
kcep the truth hidden? Was there any escape 
from this morass into which his greed had 
dragged him? Could any lie save him? 

To Pearl those empty shells were the last 
conclusive proof that Jim Boyd was the scoun- 
drel her father had depicted. For days she 
had prayed that they would find no trace of a 
pearl bed at Coronga. Then they would be 
able to go back to Sarua, and Jim would ex- 
plain that it was all a mistake, that the 


But there had been no mistake. The Kanaka 
had told the truth. All around her lay the 
evidence, mocking her with the ruin of all her 
dreams. 

And what was to happen now? There was 
no fortuüe with the aid of which she could 
hope to forget the past amidst the wonders 
of London and Paris, as her father had sug- 
gested. Could she go back to the Saramans? 1 
Could she face Jim Boyd again, knowing him 
to be the heartless blackguard who had tora 
tured a man to death in the hope of extorting ^ 
his secret? 

The minutes crept by, and still they stood 
there gazing in silence at the empty shells. 
The only sounds were the soft plash of the 
waves, the creak of the schooner straining at 
her anchor and the whisper of the breeze in 
the forest beyond the beach. roe 

"Eve been waiting more’n a year for you,” 
said a brutish voice suddenly. 

Startled, they turned, to find a man stand- 
ing before them. x 

He was a wild, evil-looking figure. His 
hair and beard were long and tousled. His 
clothes were ragged. He was tall and power- 
fully built, and the fact that his left eye was 
asquint gave him an indescribably evil 
expression. : 

In his discourses to his daughter Skipper 


classes. He had mentioned that some were 
obviously what they were, whilst others had 
an appearance of honesty. There could he 
no doubt that the newcomer belonged to the 
former category as he stood surveying Pearl 
with a brutish leer. 

*Squint Grout!" gasped the skipper at 
length. : : 

The other laughed. 

“Thought you'd recognize me, though I 
ain't quite so smart as I was once, eh? Yes, 
I'm Squint Grout—wanted for the murder o' - 
Bill Haines, Jack Munday, Ginger Mae and 
several others.” 

“How did you get here? " d 

“Canoe most o' the way. Things were get- 
ting a bit too hot for me and I thought I'd 
lic low for a bit. About a mile from the 


shore the blinking cance went and sunk and 
I had to swim the rest. But | CE x 
bling. As I swum in the bay here I looked 


J E am 
down and saw all these blokes lying on 
bottom—all waiting for me!” 


d ! 
you. 


i 
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Chuckling, he stirred the empty shells with 
his foot. 

For some moments there was silence. 

“Well, it must be seven years or more since 
I last saw you, Sam Merrick,” said Squint at 
length. “I suppose you're still as respectable 
as ever, you old hypocrite? I ain’t forgotten 
‘And I know a few.things about you! 
I reckon the biggest sensation o' Judgment 
Day'll he when they start reading the truth 
about Skipper Sam Merrick o' the Emily 
Jane! ^ \ 

The skipper's eyes narrowed. Squint Grout 
was one of the last men he wanted to meet. 

Squint laughed and turned towards Pearl. 

«Sò this is your daughter, eh?” he said 
with a leering grin that sent a thrill of loath- 
ing to her heart. ^I always said she'd turn 
out a peach. And she has, too! I reckon 
Im in luck's way ! " 

Again he chuckled brutiahly, 

The old man and his davghter stood staring 
at him in silence. 

«Well, Sam,” went on Squint, “I suppose 
you ain't come to Ccronga just for the 
pleasure o' seeing me! Thought you was 
going to find the pearls, eh? co late, old 
son! I spent a whole year fishing 'em out o' 
the bay. And there ain't a single one left. 
I got the whole lot. And there's some beau- 
ties among ’em. It'd do your eyes good to 
see 'em, Sam! Hundreds of ‘em! Some as 
big as eggs! And the shapes! Perfect! I 
reckon they're worth a hundred thousand o' 
the best, Sam! 
yourself for what yow' ve missed; eh? " 

The bay echoed with his bellowing laughter. 

“PII tell you the programme, Sam, just to 
cheer you up!” continued Squint. “I’m 
going to take your old tub o' a schooner there 
the Emily Jane, and I'm going to make for 


"Frisco. Pm going to take all the pearls 
wi me and I'm going to take your 
daughter. I reckon we'll get on very nicely 


together! ^ We'll have a regula: blinking 
honeymoon! If she's a good girl I'll give her 
tne time o’ her life. x 3 
You can just imagine 
me in ’Frisco wi’ your 
daughter and about a 
hundred thousand quid 
to spend! But you 
won't be there, Sam! 


And you ain’t half kicking 
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Your bones’ ll 
on Coronga. And all because o' a 
oversight. on your part! You were 
keen on finding out whether there was aid 
pearls in the bay that you forzct to briny 
your six-shooter wi’ you. You left it in He 
cabin, didn’t you? You. never Y 
that you'd find Squint Grout here! 
'a' thought o' bringing that gua wi' you you 
could 'a' shot me down and made off wi? m 
pearls. And you would, too, you old black 
guard! ‘Then it'd 'a' been you in "Frisco wi 
a hundred thousand quid to waste. But ij 
too late to think o' it now, Sam! You can’t 
slip back and fetch that gun o' yours! Yowre 
IE it—and you won't be the first I've done 
in? 


i : 
Oh, no! be rotting 


thought 
If you'd 


With a jecring snarl, Squint advanced Upon 
his victim. For a moment the skipper stood 
as if paralysed with terror. Then he turned 
to flee. 

With a chuckle of triumph Squint sprang at 
him. His fingers closed round the old man's 
throat. 

The skipper struggled with the frenzy of 
despair. 
fingers. 

But he was helpless against his powerful 
opponent. He fell back amidst the shells, 
Squint’s knees were on his chest, his fingers 


Blindly he tore at the clutching, 


still at his throat. Mhe old man’s face was 
livid. His bulging eyes stared up at the 
fiendish face above him. 

Jeeringly Squint Grout laughed at his 
adversary’s futile efforts. 3 

* You're for it now, Sam! | You're— 

His cry of exultation ended abruptly ia & 
snarling curse. ? 

Two small but strong hands had gripped 
his own throat from behind. A knee was 
planted in-the small of his back. His head 
was being forced upwards and backwards. 

All her life Pearl had lived on the Emily 

Jane She could hoist a foresail. She could 


» 


^up into hers. 
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Using every ounce of 
her strength, Pearl 
flung Squint Grout 
spcuwling among t.c 

shell. 


hold the schooner head-on to a storm... There 
was more pluck in her heart and more 
strength in her slender body than Squint 
Grout had bargained for. He had assumed 
that she would be helpless with terror. 

Using every muscle in her body she heaved 
at Squint’s throat, forcing his head back and 
back until his bloodshot eyes were staring 


For a moment he kept his hold on the skip- - 
per's throat. Then his hands went up iu the. ge 
air and he fell backwards. EE 

"*Quick!? cried Pearl. P 

Her father needed no further encourage- 
ment. Gasping, he scrambled to his feet and | 
staggered towards the boat, a dozen yards 
away. (215, TOL EE 
Using every ounce of her strength, Pear 


sub ig 
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fung Squint Grout sprawling among the 
shells. ‘Then she dashed after the skipper. 

A couple of yards from the boat she over- 
took him. She thrust the boat into the water. 
The exhausted skipper fell on board. Pearl 
leipt in and seized the oars. We. 

Snarling like some infuriated beast, Squint 
Grout scrambled to his feet and rushed in 
pursuit. As the boat pulled off he dashed 
into the sea. A couple of strokes and he had 
a grip ou the gunwale. 7 

Then Pearl, taking an oar in both hands, 
dashed it full in his face, and with a curse 
he fell back into the waves, 

Two minutes later Squint stood by the 
water's edge, spitting up blood and the teeth 
which the oar had knocked from his mouth 

: and hurling curses at Sam Merrick and Pearl 
as they climbed on board the Emily Jane. 
| 
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-  SKirPER Merrick consumed half a bottle of 
raw trade whisky before he felt equal to com- 
, menting upon the affair. 
"You're a good girl, Pearl,” he said. 
“You look after your poor old father. If it 
hadn't been for you I'd 'a'.been,a goner by 
now. Yes, you're a good girl and I'm proud 
o'you. There ain't many girls who'd 'a' done 
ihat—or could, for that matter." 
He gulped down another half glassful. 
"I feel better now," he announced, as he 
smoothed his throat. “Much better! If I'd 
'a' been thirty years younger I'd "a' given that 
Squint Grout what he deserved. O’ all the 
blackguards I've met—and I've seen a few 
in my time—I reckon Squint Gfout's the 
worst. The look o' him's enough to make 
you feel sick. ‘There ain't a crime that he 
aim't capable of." 
He stretched out his hand for the bottle. 
“No more, father," said Pearl, taking the 
bottle from the table and placing it in the eup- 
board, 
The skipper nodded. 
s»: "Perhaps you're right, Pearl. 
keep our wits clear. 
o’ them pearls yet." 
She stared at him. 
"You're not going to try and get them 
" now!" she exclaimed in amazement. “Father, 
you must be mad to think of such a thing! 
=- We must get back to the Saramans!” 
"I'm going to have them pearls before thie 
schooner leaves this bay.” answered the old 
man, X 
“But Squint Grout! He may kill you!” 
2 “He won't get the chance. He took me by 
Surprise just now, but he won't do it again. 
He's had his chance and he won't get another, 
Mus It's a question of brains now, and I reckon 
- Tve got more brains in my little finger than 
- Squint Grout's got in hie head." 
“But, father, it. isn’t worth jit! 


Il Sk ——^» 


We want to 
We've got to get hold 
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“Worth it! Didn't you hear what he said? 
Hundreds of 'em. Some as large as cegos! 
Worth a hundred thousand pounds ! You and 
me, Pearl—just as I told you before—wi all 
that money to spend in London and Paris and 
all those swell places! Why, before a year's 
out, you'll be marrying a duke!” 

With a cry of exasperation she turned upon 
him. 

"Tor God's sake, stop talking like that! — 
Money! - Money! It’s all you think of! qt. —— 
almost sounds as if you're no better than 
Squint Grout—or Jim Boyd! I hate the 


pearls! Hate them! Hate them! And I 
wish the wretched things had never been i 
found!  'Phey'll never bring me or you or 


anybody a moment's happiness! ” i 
The skipper gazed at her for a moment. 
“You're overwrought, Pearl. You don't 

know what you're saying ! " 

She went over to him and placed her hand: | 
upon his shoulder. 

"Father, in your heart you know I'm right, 
You must! Father, let's go back to thc 
Saramans and leave these pearls for the black. , 
guards to squabble over. ^ Let's go back tc 
the old days. We were both happier then, 
weren't we—really?" 

For a moment he glared at the empty glass 
before him. 

“Tm going to have them pearls!" he re- 
peated. 

Shrugging her shoulders, she sighed help- 
lessly. d 

"There's just one question I want to ask 
you, father," she said in a low voice, "Sup. 
pose something goes wrong with your plan, 
Suppose that, instead of getting the pearls | 
from ‘Squint Grout, he kills you. You heard 
his ‘ programme,’ as he called it. What is 
to happen to me?” 

The old man winced. 

Squint Grout had said with truth that the 
reading of Sam Merrick’s record would cause 
a sensation on the Day of Judgment, but at 
least there was one thing which would stand 
to the skipper's credit. He was fond of his 
daughter. All her life he had looked after 
her, and in that wild corner of the earth he 
had kept her safe from harm. And he had 
kept her confidence. She had always trusted 
him implicitly, always believed that he was tlie 
man he pretended to be. Scoundrel thougl 
he was, he was not callous to her fate. 

He had seen how his lies about Jim Boyd 
had strained her faith in him. Now he was 
imposing an even greater strain upon it. For 
the sake of a fortune which she had cursed he 
was deliberately exposing her to the risk of 
a life of hel] upon earth. With nauseated 
horror he realized what her fate would be if 
she were to fall into the hands of Squint 
Grout. P 

But he had gone too far. He could not 
turn back. He could not return to the Sara — 
mans, where Jim Boyd and the truth await 

(Continued on page 143) : 
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him. He had staked everything on those 
pearls and it was too late to withdraw. He 
must have the pearls or—— , 

“Pm going to have 'em," he repeated with 
sullen obstinacy. “You go on deck and keep 
an eye on Squint Grout, while I think out a 
plan. I'm going to have 'em ” 

* F'ather——^ 

“You do as you're told and get on deck. 
I'm master o' this schooner,” 

l'or a moment’ Pearl stared at him with a 
look of bewildered agony in her eyes. Then 
with a sob she turned ‘and went out of the 
cabin. : 

On the deck the Kanaka crew 
asleep in the streaming sunlight. 
bay was the forest-clad island. 

Seated in the shade of a palm tree was the 
sinister figure of Squint Grout. He was 
either asleep or etáring at the schooner. 

Leaning againt the gunwale, Pearl gazed 
down into the placid waters of the bay. Her 
braim was numb with the bitterness of dis- 
illusion. A feeling of utter listlessness stole 
over her. She felt like some leaf that has 
been caught in some foaming cataract and is 
being whirled into the unknown. 

To her the pearls which Squint Grout had 
hidden somewhere in the island were no beau- 
tiful gems, They were fiends incarnate, 
eagor to drag her down to the depths of hell. 
They were robbing her of everything that life 
leld dear. They had transformed Jim Boyd, 
ihe man to whom she had given her heart. 
into a ruthless, cold-blooded murderer. Now 
she saw her father, under their evil influence, 
changing into an insensate maniac. Soon, in 
a few hours perhaps, they-— 

She shuddered, remembering Squint Grout's 
“programme.” 

The hours crept by. 
down towards the west. 

Still Pearl Merrick gazed bitterly down in- 
to the waters of the bay. Still Squint Grout 
sat down under the palm tree, watching the 
schooner. í c 

At last the sun sank behind the island, fill- 
Jing. the heavens with fiery glory. <A soft 
breeze rippled the surface of the waters and a 
hush crept over the world. 


were lying 
Across the 


Slowly the suu sank 
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Fon a long time after Pearl had left him Sam 
Merrick sat in the cabin staring at the empty 
glass on the table before him. Then with a 
curse he rose to his feet and took the whisky 
bottle once more from the cupboard. 
There was only one course open to him. 
“Somehow he must obtain possession of those 
pearls. When once he had them all would be 
well. He would make for Tahiti, or Sydney, 
anywhere from whence he could go to London. 
All his dreams would be fulfilled. 
$He thst!" = 


His lies were no use to him now. It would 
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take more than a li g ose pearls 
from Squint GN s lg 
There was only one way—and Squint himself 
had already Suggested it—the old six-shooter 
Which the skipper kept in his cabin. 
He would slip ashore when it was dark. He 


would find Squint—asleep perhaps—and 
then—— 


One shot would be sufficient. 
make no mistake. 

Probably he would find the pearls on Squint. 
He would be sure to keep them handy. 

One shot—and the fortune would be his! 
One shot—and he would never have another 


He would 


care in his life. A hundred thousand 
pounds 

Of course there were risks, Squint Grout 
would murder him if he had the chance. 


And Pearl would not be there to save him a 
second time. Squint would throttle the life 
out of him. Then with the pearls he would 
go on board the schooner. And Pearl—— 

The skipper gulped at his whisky. 

He must go through with it. 
nothing else that he could do. He must kill 
Squint Grout and get the pearls. There was 
no other escape from the lies lie had told. His 
course was clear. ; 

He took his revolver and with trembling fin- 
gers cleaned, oiled and loaded it. Then, 
having thrust it into his pocket, he cat wnit- 
ing for the darkness. 

At last he went out on deck. 

Night had fallen. The mooi had not yet 
risen, but in the heavens above hundreds of 
Stars were twinkling merrily. X : 

In the darkness the figure of Pearl could be 
dimly seen leaning against the gunwale. The 
skipper went over to her. 1 

“You get below, Pearl,” he said quietly. “I'll 
keep watch to-night. You go and have a 
good sleep. It'll do you good. I expect we'll 
both be feeling better to-morrow. ‘That black- 
guard there gave us both a nasty turn. You 
go and have.a good sleep." c $ 

Without saying a word she turned ând 
walked slowly away towards her cabin. 

For some time the’skipper stood staring into 
the darkness towards the island, dimly sil- 
houetted against the deep purple of the night. 

Then, going aft, he quietly launched the 
boat. Pushing off from the schooner, he rowed 
cautiously towards the southern end of the. 
bay. 

With a soft crunch the boat grounded on the 
sand. For a moment the skipper sat with 
every seuse alert for some sign that Squint 
Grout was near. Then he jumped ashore aud 
dragged the boat on to the beach. - 

He started off to find Squint Grout. 
Stealthily he crept forward, revolver in hand, 
his finger on the trigger. Crouching, he took 
a couple of steps forward. ‘Then he paused, 
his earg straining for the slightest cani, his 
eyes peering into the darkness. Tron zon 
again, keeping close under the shadow of the 


trees. ; ` 


There was 


4 
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As he sat in the shade of the palm tree, Squint 
Grout ruminated over the problem before him. 
The smashing blow which Peat] had given 
him with the oar had not improved his appear- 
ance. Six of his front teeth were missing, and 
there was a jagged cut on his cheek. The 

- blood: had coagulated on his tangled beard. 
Motionless as a statue, he sat with his leer- 

ing, squinting eyes fixed upon the schooner. 
He had not forgotten one item in the “pro- 
gramme” which he had outlined to Sam 
Merrick. He wanted both the schooner and 
the girl. 
He had spent years on Coronga. He had 
toiled as never before. He had scoured the 
bed of the bay, yard by yard; he had gathered 
every oyster there was. Then there had been 
the task of opening the shells and garnering 
their gleaming contents. Sometimes he had 
toiled in sullen silence for hours, finding no- 
- thing more than a few worthless seeds. Then 
the woods had echoed with his roar of exul- 
tation as he gazed at some great, gleaming 

gem-rolling in the palm of his hand. 

. And then had come the period of waiting. 
Every day he had scanned the empty horizon. 
^ He had counted his gems again and again, 
- sortiüig them and reckoning their value. He 
g had dreamed of the time he would have when 


m le got to '"Frisco, or Rio, or Buenos Aires with ~ 


- his fortune. And sometimes he wondered 
whether he’ would ever get away from 
 Coronga, whether he was doomed to die there 
7 with a worthless fortune, whether some day 
chance would bring someone to the island who 
would find a skeleton and beside it some hun- 
dieds of pearls wrapped in the tattered 
remains of what once had been a shirt. And 
there had always been the lurking doubt 
whether, if rescue came, fate wouid not cheat 
him of his wealth and his dreams. In the 
~ islands they would still remember Squint 
Grout, the man who was wanted for a hundred 
crimes. 
Te So the months had crept by with their tan- 
_ talising dreams and their jeering doubts. 
` + Then thé Emily Jane had dropped her 
- anchor in the bay and Sam Merrick and his 
daughter had come ashore, seeking the pearls. 
^^ Squint had chuckled at the sight of them. 
- His luck had come at last. So far as he was 
_ concerned Sam Merrick was a most welcome 
- Visitor. The skipper was sixty if he was a day. 
TN To throttle the life out of him would be the 
- easiest job Squint had ever undertaken. It 
_ would be as simple as plucking a ripe bread- 
fruit. — = ; d 
"And Pearl, with her fresh young loveliness, 
S no less welcome. As he had noted her 


~ 


) ; Here 
mpanion for a .voyage to 
he -devil had remembered his | old 
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The struggle on the beach had been a shock 
io Squint. . His throat and spine were still 
sore from the strain to which they had been 
subjected. And to have half a dozen teeth 
knocked out with the blade of an oar was mot 
the pleasantest: of operations. Squint had 
never believed that appearances could be &o 
deceptive. : 

However; he was not going to make the 
same mistake a second time. le was going to 
make certain. And when once the Skipper 
was out of the way and Squint was in com- 
mand of the Emily Jane, he would settle his 
account with Pearl. Ife would tame her! 

He sat there until the night fell and the 


schooner was no more than a vague blot 
against the great shadow of the opposite 
island. 


Then he rose to his feet and, going into the 
woods, took the bag containing the pearls- 
from its hiding-place under a rock. Carefully 
he fixed it under his ragged coat. 

Returning to the beach he waded out into 
the bay, and then began to swim towards tho 
schooner. 1 

He was almost alongside when he heard a. 
soft plash and he saw that a boat had been ` 
lowered. A moment later the «in figure of 
Sam Merrick stepped into the bdoat. Cau- 
tiously he pushed off from the schooner's side. 
The ours dipped quietly into the water. Then | 
the boat disappeared into the darkness. EM - 

Squint Grout lay listening to the faint plas — | 
of the oars as the skipper rowed towards tho ` 
shore. . Then, after swimming round to the 
stern, he climbed stealthily on - board the 
schooner. 
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Squint Grout, having made sure that the | 
Kanaka crew were sound asleep and that there 
was nobody else on deck, paused tc consider 
what was the next thing to be done 

His- original plan, of course, had been to 
murder Sam Merrick as quickly. as possible 
after getting on board. The skipper, for his 
.part, had obviously gone ashore with a view 
to murdering Squint. In the circumstances, 
Squint was content' to leave the skipper 
marooned on Coronga. 

His first impulse was to draw up tke anchor. 
‘and make off at once. 

But he had not forgotten the way in which 
Pearl Merrick had dashed that oar in his face. 
She might creep up behind:him and hit him 
over the head with a belaying pin. . 

It would be wiser to settle lier first of all. 
There was no danger of. the skipper returning. 
He would be hunting for him on Coronga all 
night. oe * 

Stealthily Squint tip-toed below. . — | 
. Skipper Merrick's cabin was empty and 10° 
darkness. Near-by was a closed-door tlixough d 
the crack of which a light could be seen. . 
zr > (Continued on page 147) - j 
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She: “But it won't cost us. so much. I 
went to Jelks with a friend the other day. 
They have some lovely 


High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture 
—reasonable, too; and she bought hers 


on an instalment plan which made it ever 
so easy." 


Invitation — 


Our Showrooms cover an area of 
500,000 sq. ft. You are cordially 
invited to pay a visitof inspection, or 
writefor Bargain Booklet. It contains 
full particulars of. thousands of. 
remarkable furnishing.bargains. 


. Points on Furnishing £100 OOOworth 


Ile: “ Frankly, I don't like the idea of spend- 
ing alot of money on new furniture. One For Cash or Easy Terms. 


hears such odd tales of green wood being AND 
ised, and that sort of thing.” W JELK YU 
- She: . - SONS,- 


She: ‘Well, why not go in for some good 


—— 


————É——— 
w ae 
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second-hand?” 263-275 Holloway Road, London, NZ. B 
H i Estb. T 50 years. S 
He : “ My dear, funds won't run to it—else I re 2598 & 2599 North. 


would. 


Send for the Bargain Booklet at once. 
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ys 0) NIA This is a corner of the 
e MN scullery which is Vimmy's 


very own. Here the results 
of regular use of Vim are 
quickly apparent in a bright 
sink, cheerfully shining 
taps, and gleaming pans. 


A corner of Vimmy’s bright home 


HE scullery is the place where you want Vim 
every hour of the day, every day of the week. 
It's the consistent use of Vim which keeps the 
- work under ; the constant touch which prevents accu- 
mulation. A few moments now and again; alter meals 
a touch of Vim on the knives, forks, and spoons when 
washing-up; a touch on the pots and pans alter 
cooking ; a little occasionally on the taps, the tiles, 
and the table-top ; that's the way to keep work under. 
The housewile who keeps Vim at hand keeps work , 
"under her thumb. Vim keeps dirt, grease, stains, 
dullness, rust, and tarnish out of the kitchen and the 
home. Vim is gentle in its action. 


VIM DOES. NOT ROUGHEN THE HANDS. 


4 


nts, IN Of all Grocers, 
SPRINKLER-TOP Stores, Oilmen, 
CANISTERS Chandlers, etc.: 


‘FOR METAL. 4 
WOODWORK. 
TILES erc 


y a, LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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Pearl. | 


Cautiously ‘Squint tried the handle. Tç 


turned. 

Slowly, ineh by inch, he opened the door. He 
s,uree dared to breathe. His ears were strain- 
nig to catch the slightest sound. 

At last the door stood about a foot open. A 
pause, and then Squint's bloodshot eyes peered 
into the cabin. 

It was a small apartment, lit ‘by an oil 
lamp which hung from a hook in a beam. A 
thousand details betrayed the sex of the 
owner—the great bowl full of white tiare blos- 
soms, the chintz curtain to the porthole, the 
pictures. 

But Squint Grout was not interested in these 
things. 

Pearl Merrick lay stretched upor the bunk. 

Immediately after her father had gone on 
deck she had come into her cabin and flung 
herself down. Within a-few minutes had 
the reaction after the tense strain of 

the past few hours which had followed the 

dull agony of the voyage from Sarua. She 
had fallen into the deep sleep of complete 
"anenta] exhaustion. 

Squint Grout grinned as he gazed ai her 
pale, beautiful features, x 

He glanced round the cabin. In a corner 
lay what he sought—a length of rope. Tip- 
tceing across, he picked it up. 

Using the utmost caution, he slipped it 
round the sleeping girl's ankles. 

A sudden wrench and he had the knot drawn 
tight. 

As Pearl awoke with a scream Squint seized 
her wrists. A quick twist of the rope, and 
again he pulled the knot tight. x 

He had her bound hand and foot, completely 
at his mercy. 

For a moment Pearl] stared wildly up into 
his evil, -leering face. Then she “struggled 
desperately to free herself from her bonds. 

“Father! Father!" she screained. 

Squint laughed. 

"He's on the island looking for me,” he ex- 
plained. “The old blackguard thinks he's 
going to murder me and pinch my pearls! I 
shouldn't disturb him. -It'll amuse him for 
hours, lookiug for me!" 

Breathless with -her vain struggles, Pearl 
lay on the bunk staring at him, her eyes wide 

"with terror, her bosom heaving tumultuously. 

* Well, here we are, eh? " said Squint with 

a leer. “All ready to start off on: our little 
honeymoon! | And I ain't forgotten the pearls 
neither. Like to have a look at 'em, 
sweetheart? ” S 


come 


Opening his coat he drew out the bag con- . 


taining the pearls. 343) 
“That does your eyesight good, eh?” ho 
“grinned as he took a handful of the gleaming 
gems and allowed them to trickle through his 
fingers into the bag. “Beauties, eh? There's 
a hundred thousand pounds there, if there's a 
penny. A hundred thousand pounds for me— 
and you, if you're a good girl." 
He replaced the bag in his coat. 


AUREIS 

"Now.you lie there nice and quiet and 
think things over whilst I go and get them 
Kanakas to work, sweetheart,” he continued. 
"It's no use you sirugeling, or moping. You 
take my adviee and make the most o' things. 
You've lost your father, but that old black- 
guard’sno loss. And you've got me. Lain’t much 
to look at, but I’ve got a hundred thousand 
quid, don't forget. And I'll give you the time 
o' your life—if you're sensible. And if you 
aiu't sensible—well, I reckon I'll just have to 
tame you. I'm pretty good at taming, you 
take my word for it. Now you think it over, 
Sweetheart, while I go aud set the anchor up 
and the sails set and the old schooner safely 
started for ‘Frisco. And when I come back 
yeu can tell me what you've decided. You 
tell me that you love me and we'll get on as 
right as rain. And if you don't, we'll sce 
what a taste o' the rope's end'll do in the 
way o' persuading you to change your mind. 
Did your father ever tell you how I once 
lashed a Kanaka girl to a tree and flogged 
her wi’ a rope's end till she dropped dead? 
You think it over, darling." 

With a leering smile of triumph he leant 
down and patted her cheeks. Then he turned 
ind left her to her thoughts. 

A few moments later she heard him bellow- 
ing eurses at the Kanaka crew. She heard 
the thump of blows and cries of pain. She 
heard the naked feet of the crew pattering on 
the deck as they rushed to carry out his ^ 
orders. z 


XV 


Revouver in hand, Sam Merrick crept slowly 
forward, Every few yards he paused to listen 
intently and to peer into the darkness. His 
limbs were quivering, his heart was thumping, 
the sweat: was pouring down his face. 

On and on he crept, his finger trembling 
on the trigger. — ^ 7 

Every instant he wondered whether the next 
would find him face to face with Squint Grout. 

He was ready. One shot—and then the 
pearls would be his. He would rush back 
with them to the spot where he had left the: 
boat. He wouldLl—  - : à 

The sound of a scream came echoing faintly 
across the bay. E 

The skipper stood as if paralysed. The - 
sweat on his face turned cold and clammy. | 

There was ‘sileace again now. ‘The -only 
sound was the beating of his heart against — 
his ribs. 

For a long time he listened, wondering 
whether his ears had deceived him, whether —— —— 

Again the silence was broken. : Curses, 
cries, orders came echoing across athe w 
There was the rattle of the capstan 
jangting of the blocks as the foresai 

Then the jeering voice o 

llowing-out of the darkn 
be ing 3 Can't. 


zi 


run up, the creaking of timbers—— - E. 


E 


ze 
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We're just starting off for "Frisco in your 
schooner. I’m taking the pearls. I got 'em 
al here. Hope you enjoy your stay. on 
Coronga, skipper. Nice place, ain't it? You 
can amuse yourself wi’ counting all them 
empty oyster shells on the beach! Well, 
- good-bye, Sam! As soon as we get nicely 
- started ÙI drink your health in the whisky 
you so kindly brought for me! It was real 
thoughtful of you, Sam, for I ain't tasted 
nothing stronger than coconut milk for years. 
Cheerio, Sam! Your daughter sends you her 
love!” 
Sobbing with incoherent rage, the old man 
sank to the ground and grovelled among the 
empty oyster shells. 


XVI 


ArrER giving the Kanaka mate instructions 
as to the course he was to steer and threaten- 
ing him with all the torments of hell if he 
failed to carry out his orders, Squint Grout 
took a stroll round the vessel to make sure 
that everything was in order. 

He chuckled softly to himself and rubbed 
his hands together. 

Everything was turning out splendidly. 
There was not a detail that he could wish to 
be improved. It was as if the devil himself 
had taken the arrangements in hand and 
achieved a perfect success. 

He had the pearls, he had the schooner, and 
.he had the loveliest peach of a girl the 
Pacific had ever known. There was nothing 
else in the world left for him to desire. 

And now he deserved a driuk—the first for 
years. Old Sam Merrick never travelled with- 
out.an ample supply of trade whisky. "There 
would sure to be a case or two in his cabin. 

Still chuckling, Squint went below. As he 
passed the door of Pearl's cabin he paused for 
a moment, 

"Shan't be a minute, sweetheart!" he 
called jeeringly. “I’m going to have a drink. 
Just to wish you luck and happiness ! " 

With a mocking laugh he went into the 
skipper's eabin aud lit the lamp which hung 
from a` beam. Bursting open the door of the 
cupboard, he took out a bottle of whisky. A 
sharp blow against the wall was sufficient to 
knock the neck off and then, with a contented 
sigh, Squint raised the bottle to his lips. 

It was good to feel the fiery liquid dropping 
down his throat again after those years on 
Coronga! It was good to feel the blood 
coursing through his veins! ES 

He set down the bottle, smacked his lips and 
squared his shoulders. He felt like a god. 

Just ono - more drink and then—Pear] 
Merrick was waiting for him in the next cabin. 
- His small, Squinting eyes gleamed at the 
thought. He remembered how she had nearly 


throttled him, how she had dashed that oar - 


+ in his face, _ But now he had her at his mercy.’ 
Ee was his—to smash—and nothing could. 
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take her from him. He would knock ilie 
spirit out of her! He would lash her until 
she screamed for mercy! He would make that 


supple, slender body writhe in agony! And 
then—— 7 
He snatched~up the bottle and held jt 
triumphantly aloft. é 
"Here's'to your blue eyes, sweetlieart ! " he 


shouted. “And here's to the love-light that's 
shining in ’em!” 

For a moment he gulped at the whisky, 
Then, after setting down the bottle, he turned 
and strode towards the door, 


XVII 


Wiru her wrists bound behind her back and 
her ankles firmly tied, Pearl lay in her bunk 
staring up at the beams above her. 

She heard Squint Grout cursing the 
Kanakas; she heard the rattle of the capstan 
and the jangling of the blocks; ‘she heard 
Squint shouting jeeringly to her father. 

Using every ounce of her strength, she 
strained at her bonds. But it was hopeless, 
She could never hope to break them. 

For some moments she gazed around her at 
the contents of the cabin, seeking ‘some meang 
of escupe. But there seemed to be nothing 
that could help her, nothing. 

Her glance rested on the lamp, swinging 
from the hook in the beam. 

Could she burn through the ropes which 
bound her? N 

It was possible. There was the risk, of 
course, that she would set herself alight. But 
the most excruciating death would be prefer- 
able to the fate which would be hers if Squint 
Grout had his way. 

Carefully she slipped from the bunk and 
stood leaning against the wall of the cabin. 
Then, balancing herself with difficulty, she 
hobbled inch by inch towards the lamp. 

At last she reached it. The bottom was just 
level with her forehead. 

It was at that moment that she heard Squint 
Grout approaching. Her heart stopped beat- 
ing as she listened to his footsteps. 

Then she heard him shout to her his jeering 
message. A moment later he kicked open the 
door of her father's cabin, and she heard it 
slam behind him. 

Balancing the lamp upon her forehead, she 
Taised herself up on to her toes. The handle 


, of the lamp slid up the hook and over. j 
The burning oil swept — 


It fell with a crash. 
'over the floor. 

Stooping down, Pearl held her wrists in the 
flames until the rope was alight. Then she 
stood heaving at the bonds. o 

She felt as if she must swoon with the 
agony. She was choking with the acrid - 
smoke. The flames were spreading fast. It 
was impossible to see across tlie cabin. 
skirt was alight. 

Snap! 


| 


Sit | LL Le —— ER, CMS — A * 


yu 


Jj 


ty 
! 


f > \ 


, Squint gazed down nt her, Then he stirred her with his foot, She 


Ghuckling io himself 
opened her eyes and for a moment stared up at him 
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The ropes binding her wrists had burst at 


‘last. With her hands he beat out the flames 
on her skirt. Feverishly she tore at the knot 
which held her ankles. z 

She was free! Choking, she staggered to- 
wards the door. ; 

But before she could reach it Squint Grout 
flung it open. 

“Well, sweet——” 

Wis mocking voice broke off into a savage 
snarl of rage as a blinding, choking gust of 
smoke burst from the flaming cabin. 

The next instant Pearl sprang at him. With 
all her strength she struck him between the 
eyes. Cursing, he staggered back a pace and 
tripped. 

She dashed past him and up on to the deck. 

Before her in the darkness loomed the tower- 

"ing shape of the island opposite the one «a 
which they had found Squint Grout and the 
pearls. : . 

Without hesitation she dived over the 
and swam towards the island. 
~ Reaching the shore, she staggered a few 
yards up the sandy beach and then flung her- 
self to the ground. Panting, she gazed at the 
schooner. " 

lt was aflame from stem to stern. A great 
column of black smoke blotted out the stars. 
Huge tongues of flame writhed upwards. A 
lurid glow lit up the sceue. 

' Suddenly Pearl became alert. ^ Somebody 
i was swimming from the schooner towards her. 
She. watched him as yard by yard he 
approached the shore. 

‘The swimmer put his feet; to the bottom 
and. staggered up the beach. Tearing open 
his coat he drew out a small bag, eager evi- 
dently to make ‘sure that he still had it. 

But Pearl had already realized that it was 


side 


Squint Grout, and was forcing her way 
=f through the tangle undergrowth of the forest. 
XVIII 
... How long Sam Merrick lay among the 
- blackened shells on the beach he never knew. 
* . When le came to his senses the sum was 
- — high in the heavens. 


He sat up and stared dully at the island 

T opposite and the empty waste of the waters. 
-: He cursed himself for a fool. Why had he- 
p “the accepted Jim Boyd’s cffer to go shares in: 


t fortune which George Bennett had given 
Jim Boyd would have settled with 
int Grout. E 


after hour he sat there con- 
uin of his dreams Then he 
d slouched .off in search of 


so 
So tke d lys passed in dull apathy. 
0; morning he ‘was ly ing drowsing on the 

a en he chanced to ‘stir and glance - 


ees 
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A schooner was approaching the island, 

He recognised the vessel. lt belonee 
Dan Abbott, of Harapi. 3 eue 

But why had Dan Abbott come to Coronga? 

As- he stood gazing at the approaching .— 
schooner Sam Merrick fingered the butt of the 
revolver which rested in his pocket. 

The schooner. swung into the bay. Her sails 
came clattering down and she grounded, 

Jim Boyd léapt ashore. 

"Jim!" exclaimed the skipper 
come to save me!” 

"I've come to get even wi' you, 
blackguard !” growled Jim, taking 
scruff of the neck and shaking him, 

“Don't be hasty, Jim; don't be hasty ! » 
whined the skipper. "Let me tell you all 
about it." 

“Tell me more lies, you mean! ” 

“Lies, Jim!” | 

“Yes, lies. | Didn't you tell me that there 
were no such islands as these? : And didn't. 
you come straight here to get George Bennett's 
fortune? ” 

Sam Merrick 
innocence. ; 

“Did you really think that of me, Jim?” 
he asked pathetically. “And after I'd just 
agreed to your marrying my little girl, too!” — 


“You've — 


you lying . | 
him by the 


looked a picture of injured 


“Then what are you doing here? ^" demanded . | 
Jim. s 
“It was like this, Jim. You remember 


when I left you at Sarua, after you told me 
about what George Bennett said about there 
being a fortune on two lonely islands.as like 
as two peas? Well, that evening I mentioned 
it to Pearl. The next morning she came rush- 
ing up to me and said: * Father, I know the 
islands where Jim's fortune is; it must be 
Coronga!’ And then I remembered. that i3 
Coronga here just fitted the description that '. 
you'd given me.” - d 
“Then why didn't you come back and say 
S0?" 1 
"We thought we'd give you a surprise, Jim. 
It was Pearl's idea. She said: ‘ Let's go aud | 
get the pearls and then come baek and give. 
'em all to Jim.’ I told her we'd better go 
back and tell you first. — But she'd set lier 
heart on giving you a pleasant surprise, and 
so at last I agreed." 
“Where is Pearl? ” z 
“When we got here, Jim, who should we find | 
but Squint Grout! You've heard o’ him, eh? 
The blackest scoundrel in the whole Pacifi 
wanted for murder and every other crime 
imaginable. He'd got the pearls, Jim. The 
whole lot. The last thing I heard, Jim, was 
Squint telling my little girl that he was 
going to take her and the pearls to ’Hrisco— 
for their honeymoon, he called it.” es 
Fcr some moments Jim Boyd stood gapin 
at him with bewildered horror. : 
There was only one thing to be done. Hi 
must find Pearl and save her. He musi—— 
“Tm going to "Frisco," he said grimly: 


(Continued on page 153) 
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eL "SLEEP WELL!” 

j | Let your children enjoy Puffed Rice or 
jy: Puffed Wheat for their supper to-night. 


4) The wonderful nourishment of either and 
4 \ the ease with which it is digested makes 
“it ideal for the last meal of the day. 


H Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat for supper 
| X means sound, easy, natural sleep. 
UM. No Cooking—No Trouble. 
RT J You buy Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat all ready 
(Pe A to eat—alone, or with milk or cream. They are ; t 
N 215 very convenient and most economical Your SA SEI 
"d Grocer sells them. Nep EN 


' Puffed Puffed~ 
| Rice ¥ Wheat |. 
Zi: Ihe foods shot from guig SAF 


IN 


m Ine 
SES IURE 
ie: Se Ready to serve 
d The children—daddy, too—will be very interested in 


E the wonderful story ofhow rice and wheat are cooked 
a by being shot from guns. . See it on the packets. 


= Guaranteed by t 
QUAKER OATS LTD., London, E.C.2. NT 
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SAI 

Is TO CLARK'S 
Your suit or dress will look like 
new if cleaned by Clark & Co.'s 
proces. The charge for either 
is only 6/6, post free. If payment 


accompanies order your clothes 
will be returned in two days. 


CLARK'S DYE WORKS, 
RETFORD (Est. 1798). 


LEI ro AS 
ASTHMA CURE 


5 The standard remedy for over 50 years 
Gives instant relief from Catarrh, Asthma, etc. 
AT ALL CHEMISTS 
4s. 6d. a tin 


Pine Jar fly. 


p; 
Sane d speedy relief from 
Catarrh and Influenza Colds 


There is no remedy so . 
Certain and so-rapid fx 
for all Colds and 
Catarrhal ailments as 


Pine Tar Jelly 


It is easy to carry and 
convenient to use, 
quickly relieves a cold 
in the head, gives 
speedy relief from 
Nasal Catarrh, and 
kills the germ. 


= 


Popular throughout the 
country, Send for trial 
` tube to-day, 


— [Obtamable only from 1/~ Post Free 
lo; 7 (4 DALE END 


(Chemist É RIRMINGHAM 
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The mission of Wincarnis 
is to give NEW Health | 


to those who are : i 


Weak, Anaemic, 
| Nervous, Run-down 


And the reason Wincarnis so adequately fulfils 
this mission is because Wincarnis possesses & 
four-fold power—it is a Tonic, a Restorative, a 
Blood-maker and a Nerve Food—all in one. 


Thus it promotes new health, new rich red blood, 
| tiew nerve force and new vitality—all at one time. 


| That is why over 10,000 Doctors recommend it. 


| Hundreds of thousands of persons are, to-day, 
| enjoying the new health Wincarnis 
has brought them. 


Will you try Wincarnis 2 


All Wine Merchants and 
licensed Chemists and Grocers. 
Wincarnis, Try just onc bottle» 


Si: 


Small 
size 


Large 
size 


3/- 
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“And you're coming, too. I'm going to find Cursi qui 
a e Con ; ursing, § i it. 
pnr I s to search the whole world over. On n aie See eee 
m AH rae been lying to me, by God, between- them. They were near Eus es 
LA Hc - Yonder, twenty yards ah d str 
Together they refloated the scl os RA UE abe cree WO Aleem 
Peed ont schooner and ie to the right before emerging 
, s. E 
: ; Pearl sprinted forward. She reached th 
à ard. she 
XIX bend a dozen yards ahead. Er um 
The instant she had rounded it she flung 


Ir was on the second morning 1 y D wie Psi r sh a a e ing 
E fter th T 
g e buru herself under a bush and Ja y the " pant ng 


ing A D Emily Jane that Squint Grout and quivering. 
aught ag o d EET septs Sas $ ase cn 
c gee vd PEE of Pearl Merrick Squint Grout rushed round the bend, passed 
4s i entured down to the beach and her, and dashed towards the open beach, not 
nee endeavouring to signal across to her ten yards away. HS 
VERMES the e island, The moment:he- was out of sight Pearl 
tS » iv was lying in the shade of a tree emerged from -her hiding-place and doubled 
3 out a couple of hundred yards away from back up the stream. 
ar Eb to his feet, he started to run “Ahoy there! Schooner ahoy! Ahoy!” 
Orr = ; Squint’s voice came echoing up through the 
A efore he had gone more than a few trees. Pearl stopped, a puzzled -look in her 
yards she had glanced round and seen him. eyes. Cautiously she made her way back to- 
lurning, she dashed off into the woods. For wards the beach. 


urs Sauint cras ri "OT; i i 
E mE Sanin creed through the undergrowth Squint Grout was standing by the water's 
s.elloris to find her. At length, ex- edge not a dozen yards away from her, gazing 
tausted, he flung himself down by the bank at a small schooner which was approaching the 
of a stream, island. z 


For days this grim game of hide and seck At the wheel of the schooner was her father 
continued. Sometimes Pearl would wake with and in the bows Jim Boyd was standing. 
a start to hear him within a few yards of her. : : 3 
Quivering, she would crouch behind a bush, 
ready to dart away. Then the sounds would XX 
grow fainter as Squint moved away from her. 

Sometimes Squint Grout crashed madly Ir was skipper Merrick who first heard the 
through the forests like some enraged beast hail from the island. ` z d 
of prey. He cuürsed the undergrowth that hid “That’s Squint Grout! Pd recognize his 
her from him, that tripped hia up and slashed voice anywheré! What’s he doing there? " 


his face and limbs. In sheer desperation he “We'll go and see,” answered Jim grimly. 

would make the hills echo with his threats and Then, as the schooner swung round, they 

curses. noticed the charred wreck of the Emily Jane 
One morning he was following the course of lying submerged on their port bow. 


a tiny stream through the forest. He was They stared at the sunken wreck, at the 
wondering whether he would ever get away solitary figure on the beach, and at each other 
from the island with the pearls, whether such in silence. Jim shuddered as he wondered 
an opportunity as that which he had so nearly whether Pearl had been drowned or murdered 


Seized would ever come his way again. by Squint Grout. It seemed impossible that 
Then he found her—lying asleep on the she could still be alive. 

moss-grown bank of the stream. Fifty yards from the shore they reefed the 
Chuckling to himself, Squint gazed down at sails. pte F 

her. Then he stirred her with his foot. “What are you going to do, Jim?” mut- 
She opened her eyes and for a moment stared tered the skipper. — . i 3 

up at him. Then she sprang to her fect. Jim shrugged his shoulders. = 
“Got you, my little beauty! Got you!” he “Kill him if I can.” 

cried hoarsely, as he seized her in his arms. . The skipper nodded. oe : 
He Jeered down into her face as he held her “It’s a pity we haven't a weapon o' some 

quivering in his grasp. 1 sort," he murmured, as he fingered the butt of 
Then with a quick movement she snatched the revolver in'his pocket. | S z 

the bag containing the pearls from his open: Squint'Grout stood furtively eyeing them. 


at and flung it over his head into the In his left hand he held the bag containing '- 
ee aoe ; eae the pearls. In his right, concealed behind his. 


Streams E wx) nd t igl 
“Blast you!” he snarled, giving her a back, was a lump of ròck. 


savage blow on the ear which sent her . The schooner's keel crunched on tlie s ndy ga 
sprawling. 3 ; d bottom. | oes e B 
3 Ean iuto the stream, he retrieved the “Now!” cried Jim; ag he leapt clear : 

ý s : bulwarks. 3 Sk eee 


bag of pearls. : erates 
Half D red by the blow, Pearl scrambled to  : The-skipper smiled and 


ae the revo 


i f the from his pocket. Ce at Ne Mr 
her feet and darted away down phepbed 0 i cam Em wep NS R so ir i us 


stream. RES. piss gain de | ` 
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lump of rock. It whistled past Jim's ear aud 
crashed on to the deck behind. ; T 

The next instant Jim was upon him. With 

a curse Squint flung the pearls aside and 
grappled with his opponent. 
- Med in each OUS arms they heaved and 
strained, staggering to and fro. They broke 
apart and gave blow for blow. They clinched 
again, each endeavouring to bring the other 
io. ihe ground. A smashing right reopened 
the wound in Squint’s cheek. A swinging left 
sent Jim Boyd staggering backwards. 

From the bows of the schooner Skipper Mer- 
rick watched them with a smile. His fortunes 
had suddenly improved a thousandfold. <A 
few hours before he had been in the depths 
of despair. Now he was in the amusing posi- 
tion of watching two men struggle for the 
fortune which in a few minutes would be his. 
It was thoughtful of Squint Grout to fing 
the bag of pearls aside lest they should be 
damaged in the fight ! 

With a chuckle the skipper raised the 
revolver, glanced over the sights and fired. 

The bullet tore through the fleshy part of 
Jim Boyd's shoulder and then crashed into 
Squint Grout's heart. 

With a choking gasp Squint sank to his 
knees and then toppled over on to his face. 

As the report of the shot echoed and re- 
‘echoed among the startled hills, Jim stood 
gazing at the skipper. 

“I thought you said you were unarmed,” he 

| said slowly. 

The skipper laughed. 

“That was another lic, Jim.” 

“Then—all the rest were lies, 
Abbott was right." 

Sam Merrick laughed as he glanced over the 
sights of the revolver at his victim, 

“All - lies, Jim," he admitted cheerfully. 
“All lies! I lied to you and I lied to Pearl. 
I told her you were the blackest-hearted 
scoundrel the Saramans had ever seen." 

“And she believed you? ” 4 

“Couldn’t help herself, Jim, my boy. 
wasn't ordinary lies I told her. "They was 
artistic. Besides, she was like you, Jim— 
honest and innocent. And I've always found 
that the honest and innocent are the easiest 

^. bo fool." oh E 

There was a moment's silence. 1 

"And now I suppose you're going to shoot 
-— me?" said Jim Boyd, . 

"Not unless it’s necessary, Jim; You can’t 

try any tricks, cau you? I've got the gun. 
: Besides, you're losing a good deal o' blood 
from that wourfd o’ yours in the shoulder. 
'All you can do now, Jini, is what yowre told. 
i You hand me up that.bag.-wi' the pearls in 
and help me shove the schooner off and I won't 
harm you, Jim. Til leave you here.” 
ZA With the blood trickling from his wounded 
í, shoulder, Jim walked over to where the bag 
Was lying on the beach. Stooping; he picked 
it up. -— 5 foem iw ^ 


too? Dan 


They 
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"That's right," said the skipper, his small 
eyes gleaming. ‘You can have just one peep 
at 'em, Jim. One little peep! "here's n i 
hundred thousand pounds there. That's the — 
fortune that George Bennett gave you, Jim 
because you were so soft-hearted and kind to 
him. But they're niine now, Jim. 
Come on, lad, hand 'em over." 

Jim drew the cord that closed the bag and 
walked over to the schooner. As he waded 
into the water the skipper leant over the bows, 
With the revolver in his right hand he kept 
Jim covered. His left hand he stretched out 
to take the bag. 

“Come on! Let me get hold of ’em! I've 
been through hell to get these, but by thunder 
they're worth it!” 

His voice was thick with emotion, 
were burning like fire. 

But he had not noticed the stone which Jim 
had picked up and slipped into the bag. 

Placing his left hand against the side of 
the schooner, Jim glanced up at the muzzle of 
the revolver within a few inches of his head, 
He raised the bag. 

Then he flung it with all his strength out 
across the bay. 

Weighted by the stone, the bag sailed up 
through the air, dropped with a splash into 
the waves and sank. 

"With a ery of horror the skipper involun- 
tarily turned his head to watch its course. 

Before the old man had fully grasped what 

had happened, Jim had sprung up.and grabbed 
him by the arm. Caught off his balance, Sam 
Merrick fell. His head struck heavily on the 
gunwale. Then he pitched over the side and 
fell head foremost into the sca. i 
- Already weakened by loss of blood, the effort ? 
had sapped Jim’s remaining strength. - For a 
moment he stood gazing dizzily down at the 
body of the skipper lying in a few feet of water. 
Dimly he realized that the blow on the head 
must have knocked him senseless, that he was 
dead, drowned. 

Then everything seemed to whirl. Clutch- | 
ing weakly at his wounded shoulder he stag- 
gered back a pace. Then he dropped 
unconscious, 


All mine! 


His. eyes 


When he came to his senses Jim found him- | 
self lying in the shade of a palm, on the bank f 
of a rippling stream. 

For a moment he blinked blankly aroand 
him, yaguely wondering what had happened. | 
Then a smooth, cool hand touched his burning 
brow. \ E j 

“You're better now, Jim? a 

Turning his head, he gazed into two blue 
eyes. . 

“Pearl!” he muttered. “Pearl!” 

As if unable to believe that it was really sho | 
he stretched ott a trémbling hand to touch ai. 
her. ` "Y PE 
,, With a low, choking gob she gathered him | 
in her arms and, bending down, kissed lim. 
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A user rom Chathal, writes :— 
‘Can you send me a box of your ‘Hair Growth” with 
which I am delighted. I have only used one box and 
my hair has ceased falling out and 15 rapidly regain- 
ing its own rich colour and lustre." 
IN ALUMINIUM BOXES 1/ 
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are caused by internal dis- 


“ 
Pylitna” Powders 
(harmless) taken in a little warm 
milk or water remove the causes 
& speedily cure or prevent attack. 
M.D. (Lond ): “ Actyar more quickly 

andefficiently than usual treatment. 
Ofall Chemists or Pylitna, Farringdon 
Rd., London, E.: 


crders which cannot be 9 and 5/- box, 
Corrected by external re- The Cost is nothing fora Cure, and 
| medies. they will Cure. 


C. BRANDAUER & Co.'s 
CIRCULAR - - POINTED PENS 


P These Series of 
Pens Write as 


SEVEN PF PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
being rounded 


points 
? by a Special Process. 
E Assorted Sample Boxes 9d., to 
7” pe obtained from all Stationers. 


If out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direct 
to the Works, Birmingham. 


twice as far 
Was most, other baking powder and 
is therefore more economical. 


BORWICK’S 


BAKING POWDER 


Makes bread, cakes, pastry, puddings 
and pies lighter more digestible 
and so delightfully 
appetizing. 


Smoothly asa | 3 
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make springtime| 
a happy time 


Why do you so often feel 
worse in the Springtime than 
you have done all the Winter ? 
It is because your reserves of 
vitality are gone, You need 
a tonic. Your blood, your 
nerves; your whole system, 
needs the help which is in 


THE SUPREME TONIC RESTORATIVE 


Take this true tonic. It will do 
you good at once. It will build 
up your héalth and .make the 
Springtime a happy time for you. 


Buy a Bottle to-day 


Of Wine Merchants. and Grocers ana 
Chemists with Wine Licences. 


Stephen Smith & Co., Ltd., Bow 
London, .E.3. 
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By Appointment 


HALL’S Distemper, 


made in 60 beautiful 
standard shades, is 
foremost among 


EA 
It combines art with health, and durability with both. 
Its quick drying velvety surface wil not rub off, and 
withstands the hardest wear. 
Address enquiries to the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO, LTD. HULL, England. 


SMELLING BOTTLE 


"For Colds, Influenza, 9 s! Chemists ana 
Stores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, o post free, 2/3, 
. Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., ERE Fneiand 


nm n e EE E u. 
A REWARD of 100 POUNDS 
For bald-headed and beardless. 


An elegant growth of beard and hair can be produced when using Comos Hai 
Balsam during eight days. This balsam causes hair and beard to grow on alt 
bald-headed persons, or persons with thin hair. *Comos"is the best Proces 
9 the modern science of this domain, being the only balsam which really pro 
nue and beard even on persons of old a n 

“Comos” brings the dormant Papllke, of the hair to grow again after vun 
been used in a few days, and within a very short time you will have a very vi 
growth of hair. Harmlessness is guaranteed 
If this is not true we will pay ET 


E&- a net amount of 100 Pounds x 

to all bald-headed and beardless persons, or persons with thin hait 
who have used the Comos-Balsam for three weeks without any re 0 

One parcel of “ Comos” costs £1 0 0, two parcels cost £1 15 


and 
*' Comos " gives to the hair and beard a becoming wave, as xe ser Europe 
delicate texture. It will be sent on application to the head works all ov Pt 
against payment in advance or against cash on deli ivery« 
Europe, payment only in advance. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS — 


By PAUL DELAMERE 


Some entertaining Personal Notes about some Distinguished Lights of 
the Peerage. the Stage and Literature 


Reminiscences of Lord Shrewsbury 

Tuose who knew the late Lord Shrewsbury 
intimately regarded him as the embodiment 
of Yankee enterprise and aristocratic’ aloof- 
ness. The Earl was, of course, wholly British, 
but from an early age he had had ambitions 
to make a great name for himself in com- 
mercial circles. His estates — produced 
enormous rentals, but Lord Shrewsbury in- 
dulged in such enterprises as hansom-cabs, 
taxi-cabs, and innumerable City flotations. 
He was already well known as the provider 
of up-to-date hansoms for Londoners wlien he 
fell in love with Mrs. Mundy, and for months 


inspired more gossip than any dozen men of: 


his time. When he was courting the lady he 
was promptly nicknamed “Tuesday,” because 
he came after “Mundy.” 


The Scheme that Failed 

Tue dream of his later years was a substi- 
tute for petrol, which would be almost as 
cheap as water. Somewhere about 1909 he 
attempted to putyon the market a liquid that 
was to banish petrol from our motor-cars. A 
factory was plauned at Mitcham, but it was in 
a very unfinished condition the afternoon a 
party of journalists came to inspect it. That 
morning a prospectus of the new company 
had appeared in most of the daily papers, 
but a rather dismal-looking headquarters of 
the^experts who were to abolish petrol were as 
disappointing as the amount of money sub- 
scribed. The latter had to be returned be- 
cause there was not enough to justify exploita- 
tion of the invention, and that was Lord 
Shrewsbury's last effort to cheapen locomo- 
tion. 

Buti he was full of ideas to the end of his 
life, and as personally he was one of the 
most charming and courteous of men every- 
body who came in contact with him wished 
him suecess. Probably no man had so many 
friends, and it is a testimony to his per- 
sonality that, although his marriage proved 
unsuccessful, he remained on friendly terms 
with his countess until his death 


‘A Future Millionaire 


Tur present Earl will not attain his 
majority until 1935, and one result of his long 


- minority will be to make him one of the 


richest peers in England when he is able to 
take his seat in the House of Lords. The next 
twelve years should witness a considerable 
reduction in the present heavy taxation, and 
this, together with the careful management 
and supervision of the trustees, should make 
the youthful Earl a millionaire. At present 
only a small proportion of the income from 
the property is being spent, and everything 
is being done to ensure for the premier Earl 
of England an inheritance in keeping with 
the traditions of a family. which for many 
centuries has been amongst the greatest in 
the land. 


The Writer's El Dorado 


THe drama still remains the El Dorado of 
the writer. One of Mr. Max Beerbohm's 
latest caricatures depicts Mr. Arnold Bennett 
declining Mr. H, G. Wells's advice to enter 
Parliament, because the salary attached 
thereto is under £40,000 a year. It is in- 
tended, of cours2, to be a parody of the 
business methods of the author of “Riceyman 
Steps.” 

Mr. W. B. Yeats, another author who has 
helped to raise the literary status of the 
theatre, has been an Irish Senator for some 
months now, and so far it has been- the sort 
of situation that must delight an Ivishman. 
I refer to the fact that the poet las had 
nothing to do except draw his salary. I 
expect, however, that when he gets busy 
making laws-in a country accustomed to 
breaking them he will earn fully all the money 
he ‘receives. evolutions are never ideal 
except on paper, and Mr. Yeats, who sang 


songs of freedom thirty years ago, must have, 


been a little startled when last year he found 
himself in that part of Ireland which was 
turning his ballads into bullets. 


Stirring Times for the Poet. 

W. B. Yeats was kept waiting for six weeks 
while the proofs of his last book, an autobi- 
graphical volume entitled, “The Trembliye 
the Veil,” were somewhere in the post-hap- 
London and the West -of Ireland "over. 
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precious parcel, but somet’ a another th 
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‘For Colds, Influenza, Of s! Chemists ana 
Stores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/3. 
. Dr. Mackenzie's A poratorles, Ltd., seeding: England. 


Ds REWARD of 100 POUNDS 
For bald-headed and beardless. 


An elegant growth of beard and hair can be produced when. using Comos m 
Balsam during eight days. This balsam causes hair and beard to grow d all 
bald-headed persons, or persons with thin hair. “Comos” is the best pr E 
o the modem science of this domain, being the only balsam which really produi 
hair and beard even on persons of old. ag 
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tt Comos” brings the dormant Papil. of the hair to grow again after having 


One parcel of “ Comos” costs £1 0 0, two parcels cost £1 15 0 ~ 


to all bald-headed and beardless persons, or persons with thin hair, — 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS — 


By PAUL DELAMERE 


Some entertaining Personal Note 


s about some Distinguished Lights of 


the Peerage. the Stage and Literature 


Reminiscences of Lord Shrewsbury 


Tuose who knew the late Lord Shrewsbury 
intimately regarded him as the embodiment 
of Yankee enterprise and aristocratic’ aloof- 
ness. The Earl was, of course, wholly British, 
but from an early age he had had ambitions 
to make a great name for himself in com- 
mercial circles. His estates produced 
enormous rentals, but Lord Shrewsbury in- 
dulged in such enterprises as hansom-cabs, 
taxi-cabs, and innumerable City flotations. 
He was already well known as the provider 
of up-to-date hansoms for Londoners when he 
fell in love with Mrs. Mundy, and for months 


inspired more gossip than any dozen men of: 


his time. When he was courting the lady he 
was promptly nicknamed “Tuesday,” because 
he came after *Mundy." 


The Scheme that Failed 

Tae dream of his later years was a substi- 
tute for petrol, which would be almost as 
cheap as water. Somewhere about 1909 he 
attempted to putyon the market a liquid that 
was to banish petrol from our motor-cars. A 
factory was plauned at Mitcham, but it was in 
a very unfinished condition the afternoon a 
party of journalists came to inspect it. That 
morning a prospectus of the new company 
had appeared in most of the daily papers, 
but a rather dismal-looking headquarters of 
the’experts who were to abolish petrol were as 
disappointing as the amount of money sub- 
scribed. 'The latter had to be returned be- 
cause there was not enough to justify exploita- 
tion of the invention, and that was Lord 
Shrewsbury's last effort to cheapen locomo- 
tion. 

Buti he was full of ideas to the end of his 
life, and as personally he was one of the 
most charming and courteous of men every- 
body who came in contact with him wished 
him success. Probably no man had so many 
friends, and it is a testimony to his per- 
sonality that, although his marriage proved 
unsuccessful, he remained on friendly terms 
with his countess until his death 


‘A Future Millionaire 


Tur present Earl will not attain his 
majority until 1935, and one result of his long 
minority will be to make him one of the 


richest peers in England when he is able to 
take his seat in the House of Lords. The next 
twelve years should witness a considerable 
reduction in the present heavy taxation, and 
this, together with the careful management 
and supervision of the trustees, should make 
the youthful Earl a millionaire. At present 
only a small proportion of the income from 
the property is being spent, and everything 
is being done to ensure for the premier Earl 
of England an inheritance in keeping with 
the traditions of a family which for many 
centuries has been amongst the greatest in 
the land. 


The Writers El Dorado 


Tue drama still remains the El Dorado of 
the writer. One of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
latest caricatures depicts Mr. Arnold Bennett 
declining Mr. H. G. Wells's advice to enter 
Parliament, because the salary attached 
thereto is under £40,000 a year. It is in- 
tended, of cours», to be a parody of the 
business methods of the author of “Riceyman 
Steps.” 

Mr. W. B. Yeats, another author who has 
helped to raise the literary status of the 
theatre, has been an Irish Senator for some 
months now, and so far it has been- the sort 
of situation that must delight an Irishman. 
I refer to the fact that the poet has had 
nothing to do except draw his salary. I 
expect, however, that when he gets busy 
making laws.in a country accustomed to 
breaking them he will earn fully all the money 
he receives. Revolutions are never ideal 
except on paper, and Mr. Yeats, who sang 
songs of freedom thirty years ago, must have, 
been a little startled when last year he found 
himself in that part of Ireland which was 
turning his ballads into bullets. 


Stirring Times for the Poet 

W. B. Yeats was kept waiting for six weeks 
while the proofs of his last book, an autobio- 
graphical volume entitled, “The Trembling of 
the Veil," were somewhere in the post between. 
London and the West -of Ireland. ~The post- 
man set out on many occasions bearing the 
precious parcel, but something generally hap- 
pened to send him scurrying back to cover. 
Once he saw the blowing up of a bridge within 
sight of the house, and on another the 

a 


i copyright ` and must 
not be printed by any 
-of the reporters.. 

Mr. Shaw is a 
Socialist and a trade 
unionist, but some- 
how I cannot picture 
him when the Revolu- 
tion comes chasing 

XLord Birkenhead down Grosvenor Gardens with 

. an axe in his hand. The Irishman is the 
- kindest of men and generous, wisely and tact- 

- afully, He will fight an opulent newspaper 
_ Proprictor to the last shilling for a special 
T article, and give just as good value for 
tig. nothing to a struggling literary paper. 
DN 


— Mr, Shaw’s fortune was made when he per- 

suaded the English to treat his jokes seriously. 

_ Like all Trisfimen, he is a born actor, though 

he would fail if he went on the stage: His 

attitude towards the world reminds me of the 

fhan actor who was summoned to give 

insa lawsuit. “What are you?” 

: the other side truculently. 
actor. in he world,” 


X 


will be 


The Inimitable G. B. S.” 


‘the late Duke of Fife. 


was the ~ 
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: i t b t d reply. "My dear fellow," remonstrateq ——— 
i Forees aecided to conduct a. battle calm reply. "My M - 
Ro S ants temporary residence. a friend when he emerged from the law courts, t 
moe to : i ] iri f ji “why did you make that silly boast? ” “Yor T 
Eventually it was only by a miracle that the why did y ü y u 3 
proofs were saved from destruction, and Mr. forget,” he retorted, “that I was on my oath." t 
Yeats enabled to leave for Dublin in safety M 
with them. And then came tite unkindest cut Queen Victoria's Fear 
of all. “Mr. Yeats!” exclaimed the leader of & java’ attracted SAA 
the republicans, on hearing of his appointment Tre stage has always a tracted Society 
t Us Senate t8 Why, he’s an Englishman although very few titled persons have. 
3 à ES EO they call poetry. ‘leis only achieved success. There was a baronet who 
RD Uh Trishman.” played principal parts in Gilbert and Sullivan 
ero is no pleasing some people, and I operas, but he went through the mill in the 
should not be surprised that whenever his usual way, and it was not glos he was hein 
3 : ü to a aronetcy that 
senatorial duties per- 1d x d 
— mit him Mr. Yeats M given his 
- will favour London chance. 
vith his.presence. For some years now 
je our j our leading actors 
oD and actresses have be- 
The Inimitable come part of Society, 
G. B. S. and there was a 
Mr, BERNARD SHAW period when no ducal 
lh Ni i | 8» 
is none the worse be- house-party was com- 
cause of his business plete without Sir John . 
A Hare and Sir Her- 
acumen. It may bea ' c 
little startling at bert m And a 
times, but it is, after en ic via E 
t i ask a cele- 
all, merely the appli- ated to a : 
cation of commercial brated actor ue per- 
methods to creative form at W na 
work. Now and then, Castle because ee 
however, it tends to was afraid he did noy 
jar on one, It cer- possess a dress-suit ! 
tainly did when he He was an infinitely 
prefaced the reading superior actor to 
əf one of his plays in Alexander and Tree, 
aid of the Dublin but he was unfortu- 
Repertory Theatre nate enough to live 
* with the statement in an age when 
E that what he was theatrical knights 
X about to read was were unknown. 


Actor Knights 


Ir was King Ed- 
ward who threw open 
the portals of Society 
to the leaders of the 
stage. He it was who 
put into practice his opinion that men like 
Charles Wyndham, John Hare, Herbert Tree 
and George Alexander were vastly superior to 
aud more deserving of honour than wealthy 
tradesmen. : 

The late Sir George Alexander was, perhaps, 
the most popular actor who went into Society. 
He had many friends amongst members of the 
Royal Family, and one of his intimates Was 
Alexander carried 
into private life that exquisite suavity which 
distinguished him on the stage, and he may be 
forgiven if he found it difficult to tolerate the 
familiarity of minor theatrical lights after he - 
had been hobnobbing with Royal dukes aud — 
fascinating peeresses. j x 
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MISS LONDON TO HER COUNTRY COUSIN 


EAR COUNTRY COUSIN,—London 

is rapidly getting the atmosphere of 
the British Empire Exhibition, which 
opens at Wembley very shortly. I had the 
privilege the other day of being con- 
ducted over the portion which is already 
completed, and I may tell you that the 
whole thing will be a great big wonder- 
land which you must not miss, There are 
thirty “ million visitors expected, and 
among these T shall hope to have the joy 
of seeing your good kind face again. 


Ever yours. 
Eva Loypoy. 
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Answers to Correspondents., 


Month by month Miss London will be 
pleased to answer letters in this column 
if they are addressed to her: Miss 
LONDON, CassELL's Magazine, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 


Re-staiying a Floor. Renovator (Harwich). 
—It is quite easy to re-stain the boards of 
your bedroom at a very small cost. Get three- 
pennyworth of powdered brown ochre and one 
pint of linseed oil. Warm the oil and rub it 
well into the boards. Add water to the pow- 
dered ochre until you obtain the colour re- 
+ quired, and when the oil is thoroughly dry 
apply this stain, being careful to rub.. the 
boards the way of the grain of the wood, and 
to thin it off where the joins come. ‘Leave 
until quite dry, when, after well polishing, the 
boards should look like new. 

Recipe Found. H. Y. L. (Westgate).— 
‘Thanks for your letter. I am always pleased 
to help in any way possible. The pudding 
recipe you want is probably for what are 
known as Canterbury puddings. These are 
very light and easily made. Melt two ounces 
of butter, then stir into it gradually two well- 
beaten eggs. Add two ounces of sugar, two 
ounces of flour, and a little lemon-rind. At 
-the last moment stir in a pinch of baking 
powder, Half fill buttéred cups with the 

atter, and bake in a well-heated oven. Turn 


out the puddings, and serve on a dish with. 


Some wine sauce poured round. 
minutes for baking. r ; 
` Doubtful (Grimsby).—I sympathize ‘with 
- you in your dilemma. I do not think it is too 
late to write. You may thus save further 
misunderstanding. : de 

"Orphan Betty (Manehester).—I admire your 
independence, and think you have arranged 


1 


Allow twenty 
N 


your little two-roomed home very well on such 
a small capital. It is a pity you lack cup- 
hoards, and if you must keep ‘some of your 
belongings in boxes, try and get good, strong 
ones and cover them with wallpaper to match 
the walls, or eretonne to match the curtains, 
This is easily done, and would greatly add 
to the attractive and dainty appearance of 
your rooms, É 


„Cure of Books. Roderick (Manchester).— 
You are to be envied to possess so many nice 
books, but it will never do to let them lic 
about on tables and shelves in a haphazard 
way. This so quickly makes the bindings 
shabby. You had better invest in an “Oxford” 
sectional bookcase. This will enable you to 
arrange all your present volumes neatly, and 
as you add to your books you can invest in 
extra sections of the bookcase in which to 
house them. The joins between the sections 
are quite invisible, and I am sure you will 
be delighted with the appearance of these 
bookcases, 
Spring-cleaning Hint, . Doris (Stoke-on- 
"Trent).—You seem to have made an excellent 
. choice in the colours for your wallpapers. 
As they are all plain and "neutral in tint, 
you have now great scope for decorative 
effects introduced in curtains and hangings. 
Messrs. Williamson and Cole, Clapham Junc- 
tion, specialize in these matters and will give 
you excellent advice, and have a wonderful 
range of cretonnes, casement cloths and similar 
fabries for adorning the home. You had better 
write to them at once, 


For an Invalid. Anxious One (Chester).— 

` You tell me that with your doctor's permis- 
sion your invalid sister is taking tea, but 

finds. it does not suit her. I can, however, 

recommend an excellent tea which always 

suits invalids, as it contains no tannin, I 

refer to Doctor's China Tea, which is obtain- 

able from agents throughout the country. 


Hot Water for the Home. M. M. L. 
(Harrow).—You are very wise to decide to 
have a constant supply of hot water in your 
new home. Nothing adds so much to every- 
bddy's comfort, and it makes the liousework 
much lighter too. Personally I recommend 
you to install a Sentry Boiler in your kitchen. . 
This burns coke very economically, and will 
also burn up the household rubbish. It pro- 
vides an abundant supply of hot water for 
baths and. all domestic purposes, and will 
also heat radiators if desired. » 

Soap for the Nursery. Constant Reader 
(Elstree).—Personally I think soap should 
certainly be used for the children's baths. 
The little people romp and make themselves 
so grubby when at play that soap is really. 
essential for thorough cleansing. You me. 
however, be careful in your choice of soap. 
Wright's Coal Tar Soap is excellent for your 
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purpose. It is emollient, and consequently 
` will not iritate the delicate skin of a child, 
and it has a pleasant fragrance which is very 
refreshing. 

A Useful Hint. Maude (Darlington).—It 
is quite à good plan to overhaul the wardrobe 
in the spring. Winter coats and furs can 
be put away with camphor to protect them 
from moth, and little repairs aud renovations, 
which are such au economy, can. be donc. 
You should send your old umbrellas to Stan- 
worth and Co., of Blackburn. They re-cover 
them “as good as new," and this is a great 
boon, I always think an umbrella is rather 
au uninteresfing purchase, and it is splendid 
to know that the old one can be given a new 
lease of life at such reasonable cost. 


To Lighten Housework. Betty (Richmond). 
—You seem to have arranged a very good 
programme for the work of your house. It 
is certainly advisable to have a part of the 
laundry work done at home, and this can be 
mauaged quite easily if you use Preservene 
Scap. You will find it makes the clothes 
beaatifully white. 

A Health Hint. A. N. (Slough).—Every 
household should have its medicine chest, and 
this should be kept replenished with useful 
remedies for common ailments and- accidents. 
When stocking your chest be sure to include 
Cephos. This is a wonderful and safe remedy 
for influeuza, and is good, too, for lumbago, 
rheumatic and kindred complaints. An in- 
valuable remedy like this is a boon, aud you 
can get it at any good chemist's. 


For Baby. Regular Reader. (Poolc).—It is 
no trouble to answer your letter, which in- 
terested me very much, If baby is thriving 
properly there should be a steady gain in 
weight cach week when you weigh him. I 
think from what you say his food is not 
sufficiently nutritious, and I should advise 
you to-at once put him on Allenburys Infant 
Food, selecting the diet recommended for his 
age. I am sure you will then find he will 
begin to thrive and gain weight steadily. 


For a Tender Skin. Benedict (Wembley).— 
X do not think the fault lies in your razors, 
for the make you say you use i3 very rood 
indeed. Probably you have an abnórmally 
sensitive skin. Why not invest in a bottle 
ot Beetham’s La-rola and apply a little to 
your face after shaving? You will find it 
delightfully soothing, and it is entirely free 
from grease or fat of amy description. 


Managing a Dress Allowance,- Elise M. 
(Stafford).—The sum you mention will be 


quite sufficient if you are careful with your ' 


clothes. It is extravagant.to discard a food 
costume just because it is a little soiled.” 
Send it to Clark’s Dye Works. ] 
clean it beautifully, and it will then be most 
useful to you all the summer, ^, 4 
For the Hair. .E. M. B. (Preston)—I am 
not at all surprised té hear that y 
looks dull and lifeless and 
You haye been making a great: mistake in 
using soda, which is most injurions to the 
hair. You must iu future only use a good 
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shampoo 
Williams are very pleasant to uso 
keep your hair in good condition, 


am sorry you feel so dissatisfied with 
present post, but why not make it a stepping- 


ing useful experience, and I should advise 
you to devote an hour or two to study every 
evening. 
Correspondence Schools they will give you full — 
particulars of their postal courses. s 
avail yourself of them you will be fitting 
yourself for more responsible and better paid 
work later on. 


uo use repining that your holiday “is fixed 
so early this year. 
à junior and must fall in with the wishes 
of your superiors. 
are very lucky. 

Wight delightful at Easter. 
full share of sunshine, and the climate is 
always pleasantly mild and salubrious. You 
say you are fond of walkiug exercise. 
are endless delightful excursions which can 
be made on foot. 
the “Garden of England," and I am sure 
you will spend a most enjoyable holiday there. 


The sum you mention should be quite suf- 
cient for new curtains and carpets. 
latter you had better send to Messrs. Hodg. 
son. ‘They offer some wonderful bargains, in 

cluding a carpet for 14s. 6d. and a free rug. $ 
If you mention CassEenL's MacazrxE they will 
send you an illustrated bargain catalogue. 


If the children do not care much for vege- f 
tables, why not give them rather more fresh 

fruit? You could let each child have a banana f 
or any other fruit, with a biscuit or two, i " 
the middle of the morning or as dessert. All 
children enjoy fruit, aud it is an essentia! ¥ 
item in a healthy diet. x > 


not make a little present for your friend your 
self? As she is so well endowed with the gift 
of this world she will not want a costly 
-present, but she .will appreciate a little offer 
‘ing you have made yourself. Get two lengths 
of ribbon 9 inches wide and 6 inches 1 
-You can use a plain and a figured ribbo 
Sew these together so that the plain ribba 
lines the figured, and’ then turn up one-tlure 
to form a little pocket to hold the c 
The remaining one-third: forms a little 
cover. : 


They will. 


our hair- 
seems to be fading. - 


powder. Those made ‘hy 

ad win 

Furnishing a Bungalow. Ida “(Taplow) : 

You tell me that economy is essential Ai [s 
bane U 


yet you are very anxious not to spoil v.70) 
little P a 
furniture. , Why not go to Jelks's, 
way Road? C 
grade second-hand furniture, 
I am 
what you want, 
io arrange easy terms if you cannot manage 

a large outlay at one time, TOM 


bungalow by. filling it with inferioy - 
vi of Hollo- ^ 
Chey- have a huge stock of high. — 

and from this — 
will be able to select just. - 


This firm is, besides, ready ^ 


sure you 


A Word of Advice. Amber (Extend 


your 


stone to a better appointment? You are gain- 


If you write to the International 


Tf you - 


Easter Holidays. Clericus (Ealing).—It is 
After all, you are still” 
Personally I. think you 
You will find the Isle of 
It will get its 
There 


As you know, this is called | 


Home Renovations. Miranda (Uxbridge)— | 


For tlie 


Fruit Mater (Wimbledon).— 


for Health. 


A Pretty Comb Case, Beryl (Luton).—Why 
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